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VON DOHNANYI 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New Pork. 138 Fifth Avenue; 





Philadelphia, 408 | 


South 18th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise al! pupils desiring to study with | 


me to be prepared by her 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
in, ee method after the purest Italian schools; 
4 * @ bad vo voice made good, true and be autiful 


HENRY . FLECK, 

Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic 
City of New York 

112 West rasth Street, New 


LAM PERTI. 


Society of the 


Address: York. 


Miss N( R: A MAYN: ARD GRE EN. 
Vocal Teacher 
tudio: 303 Fiftl Avenue, 
KNITEL-TREUM. ANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 


Carnegie Hall, Room 837. 
Mail address 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI. moar 


Professor Singing and 
118 West 44th Street, 
GEORGE M. GRE ENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 
Studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays 
Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street New York 


New Y ork 


MAX 


Perfecting the Voice 
New York. 


Mr. C. WHI INEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 


instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
ehurch music and the training of boys’ voices. 
zoth Street, New York 


Address: 49 West 


TOM KARL 


Private Vocal Instruction and Director Operatic 
Department, Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 





Mr. JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Director of the Vocal Department of the Mollen- 


hhauer Conservatory of Music, 320 Lenox Avenue, 
Teacher of Bertha Frobisher, contralto; Frances 
Scooler, soprano, and many other singers now 
prominent 

Bre oklyn Studio: Wissner Hall. 





OGDE N ( CRANE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Street, New York. 


oy ME 


Studio 4: 3 East r4th 


Miss MARY FIDE L IA B U mt, 


Author and Sole Exponent of 
New Method of Musical Stenography 
and Development of the French Method of 
Roussean-Galin-Paris-Chevé. 
“Sight Singing and Ear Training.” 
yor-2 Carnegie Hall 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CHE RMERHORN’ S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 





| 


3 E. 14th St. Established 1855. Engagements | 
secured for Musicians and Music Teachers 
JOHN C, ROCKWELL, Manager. 


Telephoze: 1332 ith Street. 


DUDLEY Bl 


Tenor. 
INSTRUCTION 
Concert, Opera, Oratori« 
1215 Carnegie Hall, 
Monday and Thursday afternoons. New York. 


RICHARD ARNOLD 
Instruction on the Violin 
208 East 61st Street, 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster 
St. James’ Church, New York. 
For terms for conducting, address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York. 


ICK, JR., 





Solo Violinist 
New York. 


ARNOLD VOLPE 
SOLO VIOLINIS1 


*OSER 
Peters 


AND COM 
with highest honors at t St 
Rubinstein’s 


Graduated 


burg Imperial Conservatory (during 
direction Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction 
Studi 1665 Lexington Avenue, New York 





RA D. MOORE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
» East soth St. New York 
EUGENE A BERNSTEIN 
Pianist 
str Kk Ce M fusic 
1 60 Fast 70 S et, New York 


THE H. W. GREENE STUDIOS. 





VOICE THE SPECIALTY 
PraANo, THEORY AND SIGHT SINGING 
480 Fifth Avenue, opp. New Library site, 
NEW YORE 
LILLIE ] GELO BERGH 
FEF SINGING 
adua £ pos 











YA HIBBARD anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 


MISS ADELIN 
MRS. 


INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO 


Studio: 72 Broadway, New York City. 


Mr. 
Mr. 





( ‘HARL agg TRACY. 
THEODOR A. HOECK, 





Hasta INSTRUCTION 
Certificated teachers of the LESCHETIZKY 
METHOD and Ensemble Pianists. 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 








MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
332 West séth Street, New | York City. 


PAUL TIDDE N, 
PIANIST. 
314 East rsth Street, New York 
_Will accept a a limited number of pupils. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO 
18 East 22d Street 


sUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 








AND CONCERT 
New York. 





Ad dress: 1 West rogth Street, New York. 
CHARLES ; HEINROTH, 
Organist Church of the Ascension. With the 


National Conservatory Instruction: Organ and 
Harmony. 
12 West th Street, New York. — 


FILOTEO GRECO, 
The Art of Singing 
51 West 35th Street, 


SIGNOR 


New York. 


_Studio 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 


Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 
New Studios: C New York 


PERRY AVERILL—BariTONE, 
Opera—Oratorio—C >ncert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York 


srnegie Hall, 








CHARL ES PALM, 
Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of 
Violin, Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 101 West 10lst Street, New York. 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Pupils Prepared for - 
Church, Concert and Oratorio. 


133 East 16th Street, New York. 


Pror. F. J. anp Mrs. M. KIRPAL, 
Flushing Conservatory of Music. 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


42 North Prince Street, Flushing, L. I. 
New York Studio: 2 West 33d Street 


PAUL WIALLARD, 


Officier d’Académie of France 

VOICE CULTURE. 
French and English Répertoire. 
489 Fifth Avenue. 








Studio: 








New Studios: 


-. HEYWOOD WINTE RS, 

Vocal Teacher, Choir Director. 
Baritone Soloist for Concerts and Recitals, or 
with Soprano Soloist or Quartet. Pupils placed 





in choir, when capable (moderate salary), for ex- 
perience. 
98 Fifth Ave., Rooms 3 and 4 New York 





Studio: 


| Italian Method 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
bead Fifth Avenue, New York. 


}. Fi ARRY WHE E L E R, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian School. 
Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St.,New York. 
Director of the vocal department at Chautauqua 


during July and Augus t. 
Mr. EDM IND SEVERN, 
( sition i] emble | 
Mrs. EDMU ND SE\ ERN, 
I neg ag Sch ; 
Stud 131 West 56th Street, New York. 
Severn Trio.’ 
MARIE PARCELLO, 
CONTRALTO. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


& Mrs. CONRAD W IRTZ 
PIANO SCHOOL, 
112 West rasth Street, 
New York 


MR 


Harmony and Theory. 


| SERRANO VOCAL 


Conducted by EMILIA 


ENRICO DUZENSI, | | 


Opera Tenor, 
Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; 
cultivated per contract; Ital 
145 East 83d Street, 


good voice 


THE NEW YORK 


230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given t 
from the beginning to the plghes * perfection. 
&H ARRI, Directors 





INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING | 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. | 


|MARK M 


an method. | 
near Lexington ave. } 





students | 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


104 Clifton Place, Jerse 
Chickering 


| Mrs. HELEN BOICE- — 


hi City, N 


all, New ‘ork. 





HUNSICKER, 


SOPRANO 
Song Recitals, Oratorio an 


121 Ww est 42 rd Street, 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Acco 


Organ Lessons at Marble 


Collegiate 


1 Concert 


mpanist 
Chur 


corner Fifth Avenue and 29th Street. 
ay, New York 


Studio 1402 Broadw 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 


Organist and Choirmaster St 
Trinity Parish, New York. Auth 
of Breathing.”’ Address by mail, 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. 
VOCAL INSTRUCT 


Oratorio, Concert and Churct 


Studio: 501 and 502 ¢ arnegic | 


HENRY HOI 


Hall, 


Paul's 
nor of “The 


Chaz 


New York 


ch, 


pel, 
Art | 


29 Vesey Street. 


ION. 
» Repertoire. 


LDEN HUSS, 


Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music 


Studio for non-resident 


Personal address: 


FRANCIS FISCHER P 


the art of 


pupils: 


Voice Culture and 
(and invariable address) : 
New York season, October 23, 


318 East 150th Street, 


Carnegie Hall 


Steinway Hall 


OWE RS, 


Singing. 


FELLOWS, 


New York. 


] 


New York 


Studio 
ew York, 
1899, to May I, 1900 


Kansas City, Mo., season, May 16 to August 16 
1900 (Pepper Building). 
HE NRY S¢ “HR. ADIE CK’S 
Violin Schoo! 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio Bae 
53s Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 
New York 
F. W. RIESBERG, 

ACCOMPANIST 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
Organist-Director Rutgers Presbyterian Church 
With Tue Musicat Courter. 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A 

Residence-Studio 
954 8th Avenue, cor. 56th Street, New York. 


S. C. BENNETT, 


Instructor in Voice Bu 
Singing 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra 
many other talented vo 

Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, 


Miss VIRGINIA B AIL 


calists. 
New York. 


IE, 


Pianist and Teacher. 


LESCHETIZKY MET 
Studio: Room 81, 


» Carnegie Hall, 





HOD 
New York. 


Mur. EMMA RODERIC K, 


Rapid development and Complete Education of 


the Voice 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SN 
SOPRANO. 


Coneerts, Recitals, 
Address: 111 Fifth Aven 


. B. HAWLEY, 
ouiin Conductor 

Special toning for Concert, 

Church Choir. 

Studio: 250 Fifth Ave., 


SAMUEL B. 


MOYL E, 


118 West 44th Street, 


Musica!s, 


ELLING, 


Uratorio. 


Iding and the Art of 


Johnstone Bishop and 


New York. 


ue, New York. 


Oratorio and 


BASSO CANT ANTE. 
Voice Culture— 


Concert, Musicales, 
Tone 
126 Fifth Ave 


Oratorio, 


specialty. Studio: 


NATIONAL INS 


Ws. M. Semnacner, D 
Thorough Instruction in all bran 
The natural Piano Me thod anda 

for teac hers” a special Ity 


TITUTE OF 


179 East 64th Street. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


corner 28th St New York 


Placing and megeeate na 
nue ew 


York 


New York 
irector 
ches ot Music 


MUSIC. 


practical course 


‘BOICE. 


y 


Mrs. HE}? NRY SMO! ICK 
ICH ULTURE 
Musical Art tn f Adelphi ( ege. Dr 
Henry G. Hanchett irector 
Residence-Studio and Addr 
64 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N 
Puy ed for ¢ rch, Concert, Oratorio 
38 Fifth Avenue, Ne York 
nda and ternoons 


Thursda Af 


323 East 14th Street, 
" BENIE 
and CARLOS A. DE SE 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, 


York. 


INSTITUTE, 


New 


DE SERRANO 


RRANO 


JEANNE ARONE, 


Graduate of Florenz 
Special Teachers’ Course 
Stud 1219 Mad 


FONAROF 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUC 
.H 





. . 
y 
I 1 IN 
enry Schr 
¢ y y 
Method 


Fannie Francisca. 


AL ICE G ARRIG UE MOTT, 


Vocal Instruction 
Broadway and s2d Street, 


New York. 


The Strathmore, 





STELLA BURR, 


Accompanist. Vocal Culture 


KATE 





Style, Finish, Repertoire 
Organist-Director Grace M. E. Church 
Studi 76 West 82d Street 


Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal 


151 East 62d Street, 


Instruction 
New York 


TMORE, 


Home Studio 
HARRIET VICTORINE WE 


Vocal Instruction 
Florenza d'Ar 
Eight year oil of that fa 
mous maestra, Paris 

256 West 7ist Street, 


a Special Teach 





Graduate of the 
ers’ Course 





Studio: New York 
_| J. ELDON HOLE, 

TENOR 
uctor Convent St. Elizabeth. 


and Singing, Mondays and Thure 
ladison Ave., N 


Vocal Instr 
Production 
17th St., cor 


Tone 
| days, 51 
— | SIGNOR CARBONE. 


BARITONE 


(Member several seasons of the Metropolitas 
| Opera Company.) 
| Concert. Opera. Musicales. Vocal Instruction. 
| Repertoire. Mise-en-scene. Stage Practice. 
| 144 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
| Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 

INSTRUCTION, PIANO 

Studio: Knapp Mansion, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| CHRISTINE ADLER 


CONTRALTO 
Oratorio and Musicales 
ocal Instruction 


541 Madison Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ARTHUR FARWEI LL 


Harmony, ( 
| 
| 


( ncert 


tion 
Orchestration 
39! Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Ls E NA DORIA DE VINE, 
Vocal Instruction 
Representative Teacher 
| of the methods of the famous master, 
FRANCESCO) LAMPERTI 
| 136 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ee — 
| FRANCIS CARRIER, 
| BARITONE 
Concert and ()ratorio 
18 East 2ad Street, 


New York 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Prima Donna 
Royal Italian and English Opera Co. 
Lamperti Method Abs Taught 
Tuesdays and Fridays 96 Fifth Ave., 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
Will receive a limited number 


Vocal Studio: 
Receiving days at studio, Mo 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 

| The Acco »mpanist and Musical Director 

STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH, 
CULTURE 


VOCAL 
wr address Musitcat Courisa. 


-APPIANIT, 
SKILL OF SINGING 
159 West asth Street, 


lutely 


N. Y¥ 


of pupils 
605 Carnegie Hall, New York 
ynday and W ednesday. 


836 Lexington Ave., 


Mme. LUISA ( 
VOICE CULTURE 


New 
“AL, 4 AARUP, 
CONCERT PIANISTE 
Instruction in Piano and Ensemble Accompani- 


Artists a specialty. 


ments for Concert and Operatic 


Studio: 489 Fifth Avenue 
Residence: 174 St. Nicholas Avenue 
LILLIAN LITTLEHALES 
A. R. C. M., London, England 
VIOLONCELLIST 
151 West zoth Street, New York 
PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I confidently state that Mr. Price’s knowledge 
f the voice, maie and female, and his style of 
singing, entitle him to high rank among teack 
ers.’—Manvuet GARCIA 


NEW YORK MUSICAI 4 
\CADEMY, 


MAX WERTHEIM, Direct 


so West 23d Street 





Thorougt and ystemat nstruction in al 
branches of music, fror eginning to highest 
artist perfection 
MME. ADELE LI WING, 

Concert Pianiste ar Teacher 
Authorized "Tea her of the hetisky Method. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales 

Address: Care Steinway Hall, or 
127 East 73d Street, New York 


BEATRICE MOCS 
SORP ) 
; MME. LOUIS S METHOD. 
West 7 w York. 
I , 
WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Sight Sing Rar 7 Representa- 
| Gal I ( M superior 
lq salah D S . Y. College of 
‘te Ailes. Lam »oklyn In 
¢ 8. S 1 s S 3d St., New 





nt 


| 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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METROPOLITAN [OLLEGE oF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 


Leading Members of the Faculty: 
ALBERT Ross PARSONS, E. PRESSON MILLER, 


HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, W. F. SHERMAN, 
KaTeE S. CHITTENDEN, Louis SCHMIDT 


Residence Department: 66 West 96th St. 


Muze. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima 
nstruction—Opera, Concert 


Donna. 
The Strathmore, 





and Oratorio. 
Broadway and gad Street, New York. 








Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique. 


Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris 











DELLE SEDIE, Paris 


Pure ieee Method. Gomolete Awe = = 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
Sone — > T moderate. 
course, ‘erms 
en rue St. Petersbourg 


MME. FRANK, 
201 Faubourg St. Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 


MME. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
ian—German. 


nl 
Specialty of German and Oratorio. 
rue Pétrarche, Paris. 


Clrocadere}’'s 
PROFESSOR OF FRENCH. 
Special Method for foreigners. 


MLLE. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference 29 Boulevard de Batignolies. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION, 
PRIVATE PENSION or rue de le Pompe, Baris with 


or wit! 
Close to Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. Five 
minutes from ee ye oo. 

cuisine. 


MME. VITEAU PAU L. 


(Philipine | évy de l'Opéra Comique.) Soloists de la 
ere des Concerts du (Conservatoire et Concerts 
Colonne. Voice Lessons. Class or Private, Mons ur 
Viteau Paul, Litérateur. French Gremmar and Litera- 
oa or Private. 55 Rue de Prony (Parc Monceau), 


French School, 

- 14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 

Special Classes in CONVERSATION 
and PRONUNCIATION, 

Entrée 1 Franc Each Person. 























Boston. 








Monsigur HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
cake English, Ge Playing ha + hes . Palck- 
169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
La Villa Violette. 





Trocadero. 
@rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds 


Mae. ED. COLONNE, 





PROFESSEUR DE CHA 
SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH ‘SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTION. 


43 rue de ae theo. 


MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 


PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 
t@ rue Fiachat. 13 rue du Mail-Erard 
1 rue e Duphot. Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris 


Mite. MARGUERITE M ARTINI, 


Professeur de Chant. Special Classes 
in Mime (silent acting) and in Mise-en-Scéne. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


Mme. MARTE ROZE. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in caste on 
stage. 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
aa Park Street, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. 


The work of the school was estab 
lished by Mr. A. K. Vinert. Address 
Virgil Garter & Schoo! of Bosion, 
3ss Boylston Boston, Mass. 


W. A. HOWLAND, 








FRANK MORSE, 


Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 


JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 


Artistic Piano Playing Hall. 
einert Hall, Boston. — 








New York. 
Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and peasmers also Theory and 


ony 
Graduate of the Roya! High School in Berlin. 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NBW YORK. 








CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
MRS. M. PRICE, Director, 2105 Seventh Avenue, 
corner 125th Street. Special! | class. The only 
one in New York where the pupil has a lesson and 
practice every day under the care of competent 
teachers. Terms reasonable. Virgil Clavier used. 


SARAH KING PEC K, 
Soprano 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
55 West 85th Street, New York. 


EDWIN CARY 


Ceacher of the Piano, 


West Sist Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Miss MINNIE TOPPING, 
Pupil of H. M. Pield, Carrefio, Martin Krause, 
De Pachmann. 
Concert Pianist and Instruction. 
527 Putnam Av., Brooklyn, or care Musical Courier 


| Miss JESSIE MARY BECKMAN, 
VOICE CULTURE. 


Studio: No. tars Carnegie Hall, New York. 





CARL C. MULLER 
4 7 4sL OR, 
Translator of “ Sechter’s Fund tal Har 
uthor of “ Tables for Harmonic Exercises.” 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
1201 Lexington Avenue, New York 








CORNELIA DYAS, 
PIANIST. 


Piano Lessons. 39 East Twenty-first st., New York 





AUGUST WALTHER 
Instruction. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation 
601 al Hall, New York. 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
ig Compos 7. 








Pupils weer 2. es Piano 
aterpretat 
Studio: Teas -y BR -- Hall, New York. 


IDA BRANTH 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
Concerts, Musicales, &c. 


INSTRUCTION. 


183 West 87th Street, 
NEW YORK. 














Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Steinert 


ef 
Sedie, Paris. 


Mut. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL SRG AUCTION. 
1494 Tremont 


Boston. 








: Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Carl Paeiten, Director. 

Summer course of Lecture-Lessons and Re- 

citals for Music Jeachers in July, 1900. Fuil 
particulars on applicat 





Canada. 








(Caneade.) 


Music, Elocution, Languages. 


tchool of Eleeation, Able Faculty. 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Dr. EDWARD FISHER, Musical DirecTor. 
Affiliated with the University of loronte aad with Irinity University. 


Oldest and Largest Music Schoo! and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artiste’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Ete. 


Attendance 1081 last season. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





162 Boylston Street, Bost 
HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
#AaeS*. 

Or reais Hall, Boston, Mass. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, 


Boston Symphony 





Boston, Mass. 





FREDERICK SMITH, Tenor. 


Perfect ond le lerig 
_ ection to, 
of style.”—Boston mn Heral 7S 


musical *atelligence.—< 
—Boston T 





- & man v4 4- 
on Journal. ~-Exeuieite 





MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 | Av de Villiers, Paris. 


JULIANI, 
48 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau. 


Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Theatre in Studio. 





CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, and Harmon 
er oy tt. y. 





J. MELVILLE HORNER, 
BARITONE. 
Concert, 


Recital, 
170 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





MME. ROBINSON DUFF, - 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance l’'Alma, Paria 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 
PBpOR FORERGN METHOD. SPECIAL 





. HUBBARD, 
OCAL TEACHER, 
t494 Tremont 


ARTHUR 





Mur. AXELINE pe BERG-LOFGREN 


Teacher of Singing, 
Viardot-Garcia Method. 





FOR FORE Paheun Bs ADAM Singing. 
§ rue Guillsume Tell, Place Pereire, Paris. 


Studio: 1492 Tremont St. 








Begins April 2. 





TH VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 


Enroliment Days, March 26-31. 


Special Concerts last week of March. Tickets sent free by writing to School. 


-_—AMrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 











PIANO. 


VOCAL. Theory, 
Chamber 


Free on 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL BPPINGER, Director, om by the most artistic and com- 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Orgaa, Violin and all Orchestra! lastramcats. 


Anafinatins 


mt faculty. 


Coun 
eomnthe Paying. 


Composition, 
&c. 


Harmon 
Music, 








The Mason & Risch Piano Co. , us. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 


VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 
Mr. RECHAB TANDY, Tenor, 


Oratorio and Concert. 
MISS ak lt! Ly Soprano. 


Fuge sqecied an te re 
Toronto, Canada. 











and Ontario 
Conservatory of Music, 
agree ONT. 
biehes educational facilities te 
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not quite as 
much of a success at the popular 
concert which he gave at the Phil- 
harmonie, with the assistance of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, as the 
soloist of one of the Nikisch sub- 
scription concerts. The cause was 
not exactly his fault, for his play- 
ing was characterized by all the 
charms which have been enumer- 
ated these columns so many 
times heretofore. But the choice 
of the first and principal work on 
the program did not prove a felicitous one, and the com- 
position, Lalo’s Concerto in F major, disappointed all 
those who like myself had expected, if not a great, at 
least a thoroughly interesting work from the fertile pen 
of the composer of “Le Roi d’Ys” and of the “Symphonie 
Espagnole” for violin and orchestra. In this, as I said 
before, nearly the whole (rather good-sized) audience were 
more or less grievously mistaken, for I have rarely heard 
so lengthy and long drawn out a work as barren of ideas 
as this Lalo Concerto, and if it were not for some clever 
orchestral effects, it would have proved tedious to insuf- 
ferability. 


in 
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The redeeming and familiar number on the program I 
could not stay to listen to, as a young pianist who made 
her début at Bechstein Hall on the same evening 
claimed my attention. Her name is Therese Slottko, and 
she is a pupil of Conrad Ansorge. In her outward ap- 
pearance there was nothing so very strange that could 
bring one to surmise that the rather prepossessing young 
woman was possibly bereft of her mind, except that she 
came out in white garments copied closely after those 
none too onerous ones which Isolde usually dons in the 
second act of “Tristan.” I cannot truthfully assert that I 
ielt shocked at this peculiarity of dress or nightgown. 
In this respect I was more callous and less innocent than 
the sweet thirteen year old little miss who, on witnessing 
a performance of “Tristan” at the New York Metropolitan 
Opera House, complained to her neighbor at the close of 
the second act that the stage manager had raised the cur- 
tain too early, inasmuch as ‘he had not left Lilli Lehmann 
sufficient time to complete her toilet.” 

What made me think, however, that there was some- 
thing amiss with Miss Slottko was when I heard her play 
the piano. She interpreted portions of the Beethoven F 
minor Sonata like one bereft of her senses. But while I 
placed part of the discredit for this, to say the least, pecu- 
liar reading to the nervousness due to a first appearance 
and to a desire to play the appassionata in an exorbitantly 
passionate manner, let us say in an Isolde second act con- 
ception, I grew nervous when she tackled the Bach chro- 
matic Fantasia and Fugue. By poor pedaling and force 
of muscle she made of the chromatic almost a chaotic 
fantasia and fugue. She knocked the counterpoint of the 
latter into smithereens and the harmonic confusion was 
at moments so great that it was hard to recognize the real 
tonality 

I thought that the young woman might have recovered 
her senses by the third number, and as Ansorge is known 
to be a Lisztianer of the first and unadulterated denomi- 
nation, that he perhaps had succeeded in grafting some of 
his spirit into his pupil. Therefore I waited with patience 
for the group of Liszt pieces, but I fled after the first one. 
Aside from the fact that this Funerailles, with its caval- 
cade bodily and boldly cribbed from Chopin’s big A flat 
Polonaise, is very unsympathetic to me, Miss Slottko per- 
formed the bell tolling opening and closing episodes with 


























such a tremendous lot of ialse notes that the effect was 
intolerably horrible. 
*“* * 

I “roasted” another young pianist, Gertrude Peppercorn, 
in my last week’s letter, and as I since saw that several of 
my Berlin confréres had treated the young Englishwoman 
with much greater leniency I went again to her second re- 
cital, ready to cry at the first recognition of an error of 
judgment virgo peccavi! But now I don’t cry worth a cent, 
for I feel more than ever convinced that I was not too se- 
vere upon her. Of course her temperament, or the sort of 
fury she employs and which is but too frequently mistaken, 
stood her in good stead in the delivery of the tempestuous 
Brahms B minor Rhapsody, but for the successful perform- 
ance of this work Miss Peppercorn’s technic is not of suf- 
ficient reliability. Still less is this the case when there is 
a question of playing Beethoven’s most virtuoso-like so- 
nata, the “Waldstein.” If I had $100 for every false note 
she struck in this sonata alone I should never need to write 
another criticism. 

Worse, however, was the reading of Chopin’s B flat 
minor Sonata, which was lacking entirely in feeling, poetry 
and color, all of which just this work demands much more 
than the two preceding ones. 


Two sympathetic artists are the sisters Julie'and Ilse 
Miillerhartung from Weimar, by the way nieces of Carl 
Schurz, and one of whom, the mezzo soprano, Julie, visited 
the United States some eight or ten years ago, where she 
achieved quite some success as a concert singer of taste, 
endowed with a well trained, if not exactly a very mel- 
lifluous vocal organ. Among her selections on the occasion 
of a joint entertainment the sisters gave at Beethoven Hall 
I noticed a rarely heard and anything but cheerful song, 
“Die Léwenbraut” (“The Lion’s Bride’), by Schumann; 
three very innocuous Lieder, by Count Hochberg and Wal- 
demar Sacks; the excellent well written 
song, “Mond auf deine Silberstrahlen,” which was encored. 
Miss Ilse Miullerhartung excelled in recitations, partially 
of a pathetic and some of a gay character, and both sisters 
were much applauded by a fashionable audience. 


accompanist’s 


*- *+ * 


There before a large audience, and apparently still greater 
sympathy, our petite and gracile young countrywoman, Miss 
Marguerite Melville, essayed the heroic task of perform- 
ing at one session three big concertos for piano with or- 
chestral accompaniment. I should designate the undertak- 
ing as heroic, even in case a much more robust male artist 
were the performer; I call it cruel, however, when the pian- 
ist is of so slight, girlish and frail a constitution as seems 
that of Miss Melville. There is a society for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals .in existence—why do we not also 
have one for the prevention of cruelty to human beings? 
Miss Melville’s teacher, although assuredly he meant it for 
the best, would be one of the first to be called to account. 
As a first-class pianist himself and a pedagogue of merit 
and experience he certainly must have known that the Bee- 
thoven “Emperor” Concerto alone went beyond the physical 
forces of his talented pupil. What he could not foresee, 
however, was the circumstance that besides the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra accompanied more slovenly on this occa- 
sion than it ever did before. 

Luckily the Chopin F minor Concerto was more favor- 
able to the display of Miss Melville’s musicianly tender and 
poetic qualities as a pianist. Hence she did much better in 
this work than in the Beethoven E flat Concerto, in which 
she was overhandicapped in every direction. I liked most 
the really musical reproduction of the recitative episode in 
the larghetto, but also the final rondo was reproduced with 
grace and spirit. More of both these qualities was exhib- 
ited in the reproduction of the Saint-Saéns G minor Con- 
certo, the piquant Allegro Scher- ndo of which was given 





in sprightly style and was much applauded, as indeed were 
all other of Miss Melville's performances, who at the close 
of the concert, tired and fagged out as she was, had to 
yield to the insisting demands of the encore fiends. 

I must not forget to mention that though Miss Melville's 
tone is not naturally a very big one, its quality is pleasing 
and velvety, 

In spite of all these proceedings and the outward suc- 
cess achieved by Miss Melville, | remain more than ever 
convinced that my original estimate, that this highly tal- 
ented young woman would in the end turn out a much 
greater productive than reproductive artist; that—what is 
especially rare in the case of one of her sex—she would 
prove a better and more important composer than pianist, 
is just now being verified by the facts. 

Messrs. N. Simrock & Co., the Berlin publishers, sent 
me a copy of Miss Marguerite Melville's sonata in G minor 
This piece made a strong impres- 
sion on me when I heard it at one of Mr. Boise's class 
musicales. I said of it then (and feel like repeating my 
opinion, after studying the printed pages), that it requires 
no apologies, no footnote claiming consideration because 
The sonata is virile, melodious and 
It is brilliant, without of- 


for piano and violin. 


written by a woman. 
‘dankbar”’ for the instruments. 
fering impractical difficulties, and will never fail to strike 
an audience on first hearing. It should find a place in the 
repertories of all ensemble players. 

The first movement begins with a very bold, vigorous 
theme, announced by the violin, which is used most in- 
geniously. The polyphonic writing in this movement is 
so natural that it never impresses one as being involved, 
although most all known forms of contrapuntal treatment 
are resorted to. The second theme of this movement is 
in D major, and it is as great a contrast to the first there 
as could well be imagined. Still it enters without in the 
least disturbing the flow. It is as naive as the first theme 
is bold. 

The second movement is a combination of adagio and 
scherzo, Miss Melville having very skillfully introduced 
or rather, interpolated, as a trio in her adagio movement. 
Slow movements mostly try- the souls of mediocre com- 
posers, but this young lady succeeded in making hers the 
crown of her work. The second presentation of the ada- 
gio (after the trio) is so different from the first and so 
fresh, that it affords real satisfaction. It fulfills the re- 
quirements of conventional form and at the same time 
throws a new light upon the theme. 

The third is a genuine closing Satz, with a rushing first 
and a beautifully melodic second theme. 

The sonata is dedicated to Henri Marteau, who will 
play it in New York on his next visit to the United 
States. 


The Bohemian composer Dvorak was unquestionably 
recognized and also esteemed at his full value much ear- 
lier in progressive New York than he was and still is in 
the musically much more conservative capital of Ger- 
Only a few years ago so eminent a critic as Tap- 
“der boehmische Rastelbinder,” 


many. 
pert spoke of him as 
and when I broached the subject of the then new sym- 
phony in E minor, “From the New World,” the irascible 
old gentleman said to me that he was glad he did not 
need to hear it, and, in fact, the work (except at a Phil- 
harmonic popular concert) was never performed here un- 
til last Friday night, when Oscar Nedbal, a member of 
the Bohemian Quartet, conducted it at a concert, the 
program of which was made up exclusively of works by 
Antonin Dvorak. 

It was, however, the same with Tschaikowsky, whose 
symphonic works were all but unknown here when I set- 
tled in Berlin, now nearly eight years ago, and were not 
appreciated by the public on the rare occasions when one 
of them appeared upon a concert program. Not until 
Nikisch interpreted the awe inspiring Pathetic Symphony 
of the “Russian Beethoven” did the public, and for that 
matter also the music critics, recognize the greatness of 
Tschaikowsky, which New York and Boston acknowl- 
edged more than a decade earlier. But lately something 
like a perfect Tschaikowsky craze has set in here, and 
hence I have hopes that Dvorak, without 
compare these two composers, will ultimately be given 
that amount of honor which he deserves. 

A good beginning was made at the afore-mentioned 
concert, the program of which was interesting and varie- 
gated. It opened with the symphony “From the New 
World,” about which important work it is unnecessary 
for me to say anything, as it was authoritatively reviewed 
in these columns several years ago. I can state, however, 
that in its excellent performance by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under Oscar Nedbal’s circumspect guidance, 
it made a deep impression upon the audience and like- 
wise upon the critics. Still more was this the case with 
the symphonic poem, “Die Waldtaube” (“The Dove of 
the Woods”), composed in 1808, and Dvorak’s op. 110, 


wanting to 


which I consider the ripest of all of his works I have so 
far heard. 


In point of invention, orchestration and 
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facture it is a masterwork, and as a piece of program 
music a perfect illustration of the weird ballad of K. 
Jaromir Erben, to which it owes its name. 

The Dvorak violin concerto, which, though somewhat 
diffuse, is a much more valuable work than either his pi- 
ano or his ‘cello concerto, was remarkably well per- 
formed by the leader of the Bohemian Quartet, Karl 
Hoffmann. Between the orchestral numbers Mrs. Ida 
Ekman, a highly gifted Finlandish soprano, about whom 
I wrote before, sang two groups of Dvorak Lieder, 
among which the folksongs from op. 73, with their Slav- 
onic national flavor, pleased the audience most. The 
concert closed with a brilliant and fiery performance of 
Dvorak’s “Carnival” Overture, which I cannot count, 
however, among that master’s best or most important 


works, 
*“* * 


The best and also the most important concert of the 
week was the third and last one of the Philharmonic 
Chorus, which first and foremost of Berlin’s choral socie- 
ties gave, under Prof. Siegfried Ochs’ direction, a repro- 
duction of Berlioz’s “Requiem,” which I consider unique 
of its kind. At least I can remember no other perform- 
ance of so difficult and pretentious a choral work by so 
large a body of singers which was approximately as flaw- 
less in intonation, refined in shading and precise in rhyth- 
mic execution. This was, if I mistake not, the fourth per- 
formance of Berlioz’s chef d’ceuvre by the Philharmonic 
Chorus within the last three years, and it drew as its pre- 
decessors an immense and highly enthusiastic audience. 

The outbursts of applause after the “Tuba mirum” were 
almost as explosive and powerful as the sounds of this 
most obstreperously orchestrated of all musical pieces it- 
self. Some of the Berlin critics treat the work as if it 
were a novelty, and speak .of just this episode as if it were 
a piece of hollow Meyerbeerian Fackeltanz or of the same 
master’s operatic music. But this surely is doing Berlioz 
a great injustice, for even if.the musical contents of the 
“Tuba mirum” and other portions of the “Dies irae” are 
not of as elevated an invention or of as artful polyphonic 
workmanship as some other portions of the “Requiem,” 
they are highly dramatic, tonally tremendous and intense- 
ly descriptive of the h horro ors of the final day of judgment. 





Such beauties, however, as are contained in the six-part 
a capella chorus impresses me with their admirable poly- 
phony, and the divinely orchestrated (the effect upon me 
is that of a heavenly sky blue color, like in the Vor- 
spiel to “Lohengrin”) “Sanctus,” with its lovely tenor solo 
(finely sung by Paul Kalisch), should be sufficient to 
secure for the work the highest esteem of all music lovers. 
This was my estimate when I heard the “Requiem” of 
Berlioz for the first time in New York under the late Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch’s baton some twenty years ago, and 
it has remained so, or rather my predilection for this work 
has increased with every further reproduction I have lis- 
tened to. 
** * 

Prof. Dr. Martin Blumner, for many years director of 
the Berlin Singakademie Chorus, has tendered his resig- 
nation on account of continuous ill-health, He was born 
on November 21, 1827, at Fuerstenberg, in Mecklenburg, 
and since 1845 was a member of the at that time already 
renowned choral organization. In 1853 he became its sec- 
ond conductor and remained in this position until 876, | 
when the composer Grell, who was first director, died. 
Then Professor Blumner was elected first conductor, and 
thus has given fifty-five years of continued and arduous | 
service in behalf of his society. Nothing definite is as yet 
known regarding his successor. 
ee 


Siegfried Wagner is in Berlin, superintending the final 
rehearsals for the first production of his opera “Der Baer- 
enhaeuter,” which will take place at the Royal Opera 
House toward the end of the coming week. 

Three more composers of importance were in Berlin at | 
the same time. Mascagni passed through the German | 
capital om his way to Russia, where he will demonstrate | 
within the next few days his capacity for drawing big | 
crowds, who want to see the world renowned composer 
of the “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and his incapacity for con- 
ducting a concert. 

Ludwig Schytte, the Danish composer, who resides 
habitually at Vienna, seemed lost in such deep meditation 
on Potsdammer street that he did not notice my hailing 
him from a street car. I would have jumped off in order 
to greet him and shake hands, but I feared that I might 








possibly disturb him in the conception of an immortal 
musical idea, and that of course would never do. 

Christian Sinding’s shining spectacles and intelligent 
blond face I espied at last night’s reproduction of Berlioz’s 
“Requiem.” I also saw Siegfried Wagner there, and won- 
dered what he thought of the instrumentation, which Hec- 
tor Berlioz wrote before he knew any of Richard Wagner’s 
scores. 

* * * 

The Royal Opera House will present the cycle of the 
“Nibelungen,” newly studied, one week after the premiére 
of Siegfried Wagner’s “Baerenhaeuter.” The first per- 
formance of Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” however, 
has been postponed until the middle of May by request of 
the composer, who wants to superintend the rehearsals of 
his opera and cannot arrive in Berlin till the latter part of 
April or the beginning of May. 

*_* * 


Hermann Spielter’s choral work, “Die Wallfahrt nach 
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J. H. KOWALSKI, 
CxgLesrateD Vocat Srupio, 
Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 
Cuicaco, IL. 





Mr. & Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


67 Kimball Hall, 


CLARA G. TRIMBLE, 


Address 626 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


SOPRANO. _ 








CHICAGO, ILL. 





dith Gramm,Seerano 


Address 607 Fine Arts Building, ee 





JAN VAN OOKDT, 


VIOLINIST. 


OCONOCERTS @000 RECITALS 82090 PUPILS. 


Fine Arts Buliding. CHICAGO. 








“A FAULTY TECHNIC, the prime cause of inartistic pase playing, let the natural 
A tent and logical methods of teaching and practice.’ 


consequence of the neglect of consis’ 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL OF CHICAGO, 


1304 to 1307 Auditorium Tower. 


Special methods employed. Me advantages offered. Class and private instruction. 
10 per term. Open all Summer, an 


Instruction in artistic technic, 
at anytime. Send for circulars. 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. Cc. N. LANPHER, Principal. 


J Pine Arts Building, 


Ww. H. NEIDLINGER, 


VOICE BUILDER, 
Conductor, 


CHICAGO. 





pupils can enter 


Ht. M. BRUNS, Manager. 





MABELLE CRAWFORD 


CONTRALTO. 


Address 





HANNAH & HAMLIN, 523 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 


SHERWOOD 


CONCERTS 4x07 RECITALS. 
Address for Dates and Terms .. . 


Ae —— CHARLES BEACH, Monadacck Building, CHICAGO. 














HERMAN DOSE, ::::: 
* Cantante, 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS, RECITALS. 


Address Musical Courier Co., Chicago 
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Kevlaar,” which was first produced at a concert of the 
New York Liederkranz, has now been accepted for per- 
formance also’by the Cologne Maennergesangverein. 


*-_ * * 


Some Berlin papers recently published the rumor that 
with the beginning of the season of 1901, when Director 
Claar’s contract at Frankfort was terminated, the position 
of director of the Frankfort Opera House and Comedy 
Theatre would be assumed by Privy Councillor Henry 
Pierson, director of the intendancy of the Berlin Royal 
Theatres. I had an interview with that gentleman last 
night and he declared all these rumors were idle gossip, 
not in any way founded upon fact. 


> ae 


After I had left Mr. Pierson I met at the Royal Opera 
House Willy Schitz, the brother of Madame Litvinne 
and the brother-in-law of the De Reszkés. He was pres- 
ent here in the interest of these parties, leaving for Bres- 
lau on the night train, where he intends arrapging with 
Director Loewe for a renewed appearance there of Madame 
Litvinne, who may also shortly be seen in Berlin in the 
part of Isolde and perhaps some others of her Wagnerian 
roles. Upon his return to Berlin Mr. Schutz will try to 
conclude with Count Hochberg an arrangement for some 
guesting appearances of Jean de Reszké, who has never 
yet sung here. It is intended that he should come to Berlin 
immediately after the close of Mr. Grau’s American ope- 
ratic season, and that hence the tenor may be heard here 
in the early part of spring. 


a we 
Manager Henry Wolfsohn, of New York, informs me 
that the negotiations with the General Intendency regard- 
ing Sousa and his band’s appearances in Berlin have been 
completed to-day and contracts signed. .Sousa and his 
band will play at the New Royal Opera House (Krolil’s) 


from May 20’to 27 inclusive Then the German 
tour is laid out as follows: Hamburg, one week; 
Bremen, two days; Hanover, two days; Magdeburg, one 
day; Leipsic, four days; Dresden, four days; Nuremberg, 
one day; Munich, four days; Wuerzburg, Stuttgart, Carls- 
ruhe, each one day; Frankfort, two days; Wiesbaden, one 
day; Duesseldorf, two days; Cologne, four days. Then 


back to Paris for two weeks, and later on the band will 


return to Germany for a tour of the different watering 
places. 

Besides making these arrangements together with Col- 
onel Hinton, who to- day left for Paris, Manager Ww olfsohn 


has concluded negotiations with Fritz Kreisler, unques- 
tionably one of the most gifted of the young violinists of 
our day, and with Prof. Hugo Becker, one of the world’s 
great violoncellists, for a concert tour in the United States 
next season. 

Mr. Wolisohn and his charming daughter will leave 
Berlin early next week to returm to New York. [The 
parties have reached the city.—Ep.] 


*- * * 


Other callers at this office during the past weex besides 
Mr. Wolfsohn were Prof. Reinhold L. Herman, who next 
week wiil conduct here a performance of “La Damnation 
de Faust,” by Berlioz; Miss Vera Maurina, the talented 
young Russian pianist; Miss Sylvana and Kirk Towns, 
two American vocalists, who will concertize here to-night ; 
Miss Rita Elandi,from Cincinnati, and Albert Wolffungen. 
an operatic and concert tenor, who is about to embark for 
New York. O. F 


Berlin Music Notes. 


HE second recital of the young pianist, Ossip Gabril- 
The principal num- 
“Carnival,” the A 
Militaire” of 


owitsch, was an artistic success. 
bers on the program were* Schumann's 
flat Polonaise of Chopin and the “March 
Schubert-Tausig. There were a number of smaller cum- 
positions by some of the modern Russian and Polish com- 
posers, one of which was a pretty little “Valse Lente” by 
Gabrilowitsch. 

The “Carnival” was very poetically interpreted, and the 
“March Militaire” and Polonaise were played with a great 
deal of dash and spirit. 

On the same evening I attended the vocal recital given 
by Eugen Gura. It was the occasion of the fiftieth song 
evening that Mr. Gura has given in Berlin since his first 
appearance here in 1887. 

The third subscription concert of Florian Zajic and 
Heinrich Gruenfeld took place at the Singakademie on 
Saturday evening. 

Prof. Sigmund Burger, a cellist from Budapest, gave a 
concert at Bechstein Mall, assisted by Helene Staegemann, 
vocalist. The ‘cellist does mot possess a very sure technic; 
in one place where he had a great many. harmonics to play 
he did not get one right. His playing of the Andante irom 
the Schumann ‘cello concerto was very creditable, how- 
The lady has a small voice, which was not un- 
pleasant in soft, quiet pieces. She is the daughter of the 
director of the Leipsic Opera House. 

Irwin EvecetH HaAssetu 


ever. 














































Henry Wolfsohn’s. Attractions. 


Season 1900-1901. 


ENRY WOLFSOHN, who has just returned from 
Europe, made the following important engage- 
ments for the ensuing season: 
Fritz Kreisler, the Austrian violinist. 
Hugo Becker, the German ‘cellist 
Clara Butt, the English contralto, 
own company. 
Mr. and Mrs. 
California. 
Miss Maud Powell, 
Augusta Cottlow, the young American pianist. 


traveling with her 


Georg Henschel, recital tour as far as 


the American violinist. 


Madame Adele Lewing. 


“Fair Rohtraut,” the song for which Madame Lewing 
received the first prize from the Record as the best song 
for concert use, has been published and will undoubtedly 
prove a valuable addition to program makers. Madame 
Lewing is well known as a pianist, having played in many 
of the principal cities of this country, as well as in Europe. 
Among the compositions she has already published may be 


mentioned, for the piano, “Prelude,” “Scherzino,” “Can- 
zonetta,” “Gruss,” “Children’: March,” “Children in the 
Woods,” “Legend,” “Old French Dance,” “Meditation,” 


“Romance,” “Song Without Words,” “Berceuse” (violin 


obligato. For the voice Madame Lewing has written, in 
addition to “Fair Rohtraut,” her prize song, “Proposal,” 
“Wanderer’s Night Song,” “Springtime,” “Love Song,” 


“By the Rhine,” “Winter Night,” “Evening Song.’ 





Pan-American Exposition. 


The Illustrated Buffalo Express, of March 18, devotes 
several pages to pictures of the proposed buildings and 
some of the commissioners. Tliis exposition is to take 
place at Buffalo from May 1 to November 1, 1901 


Among the buildings will be one especially devoted to 


music. This building is to be 150 feet square, and will 
contain a large music hall. The building where musical 
instruments will be displayed will probably be the Manu- 
factures and Liberal Arts Building, which is 500 feet by 
350. 


Considerable space is devoted to music gardens, where 


band concerts will be given. 
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EDYTH EVELYN 


CONTRALTO. 


Address F. J. WESSELS, 1300 Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO. 


— 


EVANS, 





sir BUZZI PECCIA ‘Vocal Schoo 





Pure Italian Method. Pupils for the Stage. 
614 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 








For Concert and Grand Opera. 





MINNIE CRUDUP VESEY, 


MEZZO CONTRALTO. 
i «RECITALS. Wil VOCAL TEACHER. {| COACHING. 
Address HANNAH & HATSILIN, 523 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO 


MARY WOOD CHASE, ALLEN SPENCER, 


PIANO VIRTUOSO. PIANIST. 
For Terms, Dates. &c., address nee igen — 
ress a“, 
— ° ea aye Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
622 and 523 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. | 


Personal address: 608 Fine Arts Building. CAROLYN LOUISE WILLARD, 


MARY PECK _JHOMSON, CONCERT PIANIST. 


Instruct 
Pupil of Ernst 
107 East eee ieee: CHICAGO. 


CONCERTS. 














Mrs. MARTIN CAHN, 
—_ CONCERT Soprano. 
ORGANIST. Concerts and -— ~~ ease, Accompanist. 
iano instruction 
sve 6, Pi Address 220 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
“a men ent res: aba c 
Wabash Ave. CLARA MURRAY, 


ann. a... 
HELEN PAGE SMITH, 


Accompanist. 
Kimball Hall or 491 Dearborn Ave., 


Quincy Conservatory of Music. 


WALTER SPRY, Director. 
All b hes of Instrumental and Vocal Art. Faculty 


Harp Soloist and Instructor. 
Management: Hannah & Hamlin, 
522-523 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


EDWARD MEEK, 
BARITONE. 


Pupils Acce 
68 Fine Arte Build: 


JOSEPH VILIM, 
AMERICAN VIOLIN SCHOOL, 








Chicago. 





ed. 
ing, Chicago. 











edlicska, ‘Bloomfield Zeisler. 
Wes Terme Gnd Wes” (icleote Bet, Chteags. 
MIDE CLE FRANCS 27 2m, 
508 Fine*Arts Building, CHICAGO. 
ANNA GROFF BRYANT, Contralto. Ensembie or Solo. 


CHAUNCEY EARLE BRYANT, Tenor.) ORATORIO » CONCERT » RECITAL. 
Studio FING ARTS BUILDING, Where Mrs. BRYANT receives pupils. 


. ec PIANIST, 


W C E. § t E 3 0 é C K, mete ay successful 
t e 


appearances. 
Studio 727 FINE ARTS me Bane CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


Kimball Building, 243 Wabash Avcaec, CHICAGO. 
TBACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Jan VAN 
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JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 

ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. 

HATTSTAEDT, VICTOR GARWOOD, ALLEN | WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, Organ 

gg GERTRUDE MuRDOUGH, Piano; |OoRDT, Violin; ADO LPH WEIDIO, ' Composition 

KARLETON HACKETT, Noyes B. MINER, RAGNA “oe Kaas, Visloncello at and ‘thirty other superior 
Linnf, MaBEL GooDwIn, Louise BLisH, binging ; ; ctors. 

Catalogue mailed free. 243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory. 








“Vilim Trio.” Kimball Hall, Fifth Floor, 
248 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Send for prospectus. 





Catalogue . 
Bighth and Hampshire Streets, QUINCY, ILL. 


Gottschalk Lyric School. 


VOCAL—L. G. GOTTSCHALK. Jerome Murphy, Mrs. A. Spanuth; PIANO—RIRKDI: E BLYE, 
Fredrik Nelson, Mrs. C. Crane-Beaumont and others; PIANO AND ORGAN—Francis 8S. Moore; 
VIOLIN SCHOOL—Ludwig von Fursch; DRAMATIC—Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Millner; FLETCHER 
MUSIC METHOD—Carrie Crane- Beaumont. Summer Term Catalogue sent on application 
L. G. Gottschalk, Director. KIMBALL HALL, 243-253 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 





Musical 
and Dramatic. 





Pupil of Rubinstein. eee 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales. 
9 Gottestee Lyric School, 
Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


SYDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, 


BARITONE, 





Exponent of 
SHAKESPEARE'S Method. 
Ora 
American and Baglish 
Relled “Stinging 





Gerald Gerome,... | rRasaveo. 
OPERA. 


TENOR. 
Address: SONG RECITAL. 


MUSICAL COURIER, 224 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 
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Prof. T. Daniel has been appointed vocal instructor in 
the Utica School of Music. ; 

A recital was given at Columbus, Ohio, on the 15th, by 
the Capital School of Music. 

Dr. Th. Thoresen and Miss Macgearge participated in 
a concert at Red Wing, Minn., on the 23d. 

The thirty-ninth recital of the Mendelssohn Society was 
held at Columbus Hall, Ovid, N. Y., March 19. 

The monthly recital by the pupils of Prof. W. S. Co- 
lumbus took place recently at Battle Creek, Mich. 

Pupils of Miss Harriett B. Schadel gave a recital at the 
Presbyterian Church, Warren, IIl., early in the month. 

A concert was held at College Chapel, McPherson, 
Kan., March 16, under the direction of Professor Muir. 

A recital was given by pupils of Professor Hathorne and 
Mr. Morphy, March 12, in Normal Hall, Pottsdam, N. Y. 

The piano pupils of John R. Stevens gave a recital in 
Williams’ Hall, Corning, N. Y., on the afternoon of the 
17th, 

A musical recital was given on the 15th at the Norfolk 
(Va.) Conservatory of Music by the pupils of the conscr- 
vatory. 

March 9 the pupils of the Wellsville Conservatory of 
Music, Mrs. Robertson, director, gave a recital to their 
friends. 

It is rumored that a morning musical club is soon to be 
organized among the musically inclined ladies of Middle- 
town, N. Y. 

Miss Estelle Morley, soprano, a pupil of Herve D. 
Wilkins, Rochester, N. Y., sang at a concert at Ontario, 
N. Y., recently. 

Mrs. George Bailey, and J. D. Clark were soloists at a 
concert given at the residence of W. W. Morris, Eureka, 
Kan., on the 16th. 

Miss Banks’ piano pupils gave a recital at the Vocal 
Club rooms, Northampton, Mass., on the 1oth to an au- 
dience of about 150. 

The Aurora (Ill.) Orchestra Club, composed of thirty 
of Aurora’s best musicians gave its first public concert 
at the opera house March 8. 

Miss M. Louise Bennett was the soloist and Miss Flor- 
ence Marshall, the accompanist, at a concert given re- 
cently at Portsmouth, N. H. 

Mr. Carl G. Schmidt gave the first of his piano recitals 
at his residence, 81 South street, Morristown, N. J., on 
Wednesday afternoon, March 21. 

The second pupils’ recital given by the music class of 
Mrs. C. W. Albany took place at her home, on St. Cath- 
erine street, Louisville, Ky., recently. 

The announcement is made that Ben Franklin and Mrs. 
Jean Lyman-Cooper will take part in the concert of V. 
W. Smith on April 26 at Troy, N. Y. 

Miss Bertha McClench, who has a large class of piano 
pupils in Gardiner, Me., gave a 1ecital of advanced pupils 
at her home, in Hallowell, on the toth. 

The music class of the new Ebenezer College, Cochran, 
Ga., under the direction of Mrs. Z. V. Peacock, gave a 
recital in the college chapel early in the month. 

A piano and song recital was held March 15, in the Uni- 
versity Chapel, Wooster, Ohio, by Miss Augusta Bricker 
and Miss Rilla Lee, of the musical department. 

An excellent program was rendered March 8 at the re- 
cital given by the Northwestern Conservatory of Music 
and Elocution, in the Holland block, Spokane, Wash. 

A piano recital was given by Miss Esther Washburn, 
assisted by Mrs. Robert E. Harris, Jr., soprano, at Grant 
Weber’s Studio, 1711 Grant avenue, Denver, Col., 
March 16. 

The Musical Club is a recently organized association 
in Norfolk, Va. Its first meeting was held at the resi- 
dence of the president of the club, Mrs. Edward E. Palen, 
on Yarmouth street. 

Miss Mary S. Envall, of the Knox Conservatory of 
Music, Galesburg, Ill., gave her graduating piano recital 
before a large and appreciative audience in Beecher 
Chapel early in March. 

The fifth vocal recital under the auspices of the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) School of Music, was given on the 16th at 
Hosmer Hall by Mrs. Charles S. Langdon, assisted by 
Miss Sarah H. Hamilton. 

Mrs. Aborn F. Smith, Miss Louise Kaneen, C. C. Per- 
kins and Edward Chappell, members of the First Baptist 
church choir, of New London, Conn., sung at a concert 
in Poquonoc on the 15th. 

The Mozart Glee Club, of Canton, Ohio, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Sarah Lavin, on the evening of March 27, 
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sung Gounod’s “Gallia.” Miss Rachel Seas) 
and Ewald Sontum, of Cleveland, appeared. 
The course of music study adopted by the Emma Wil- 
lard School, of Troy, N. Y., is divided into five grades— 
Fletcher method (simplex and kindergarten), elementary, 
preparatory, intermediate, 
The following officers were elected for the Fin de Siécle 


soprano, 


and advanced. 


Circle, of Frankfort, Ind.: President, Miss Mable Salis- 
bury; vice-president, Mrs. R. L. Johnson; secretary, Mrs. 
J. D. Fortune; treasurer, Mrs. Al. Jones. 


The faculty of the music department of the Highland 
Park College, of Des Moines, Ia., gave a concert at Oska- 
loosa, Ia., on the 16th. Wendell Heighton, Mr. Nagel, 
Mr. Heft and Mr. Hadley gave the program 

The Phillips Exeter (N. H.) Club has elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: President, Willi 
H. Woods; Dougherty, secretary ard 
treasurer, Harry T. Adams; W. H. Cook 

Mrs. Kate Marvin Kedzie, Director of Matinee Musical 
Chorus, of Lansing, Mich., invited to have her 
the the Michigan Music 
Association, held at Port Huron, 


Glee 
am 
vice-president, W. L 


accompanist, 


has been 


chorus sing at next of 


Teachers’ 
June 26, 27, 28 


meeting 
which is to be 


At the Hiram (Ohio) College Conservatory of Music, 
of which Eugene Feuchtinger, A. M., is director, an ar- 
tists’ recital was given Thursday evening, March 15: Miss 
Florence E. Blackmarr, pianist; Mrs. Lulu Burnette 
Rhodes, soprano. 

The Schubert Trio, of Cleveland, Ohio, a new organiza- 
tion, composed of Mrs. Frank Rigdon Williams, piano; 
Philip Steinhauser, violin, and Rudolph Speil, violoncell 

The Fortnightly Musical Club, of Crown Point, Ind., 
held its last meeting with Mrs. A. L. Salisbury 

The Conservatory of Music, of Denver, Col., will award 


to talented and advanced students $700 in scholarships 
for the year ending January 1, 1901. The departments in 
which the prizes are offered are—Piano, first and second 
prize; voice, first and second prize; violin, first prize; elo- 
cution, first and second prize 

N. Strong Gilbert, organist, of Kansas City, Mo., as- 
sisted by Miss Georgia Howlett, soprano; R. K. Pier 
son, tenor; Herbert Sisson, accompanist, gave a recital 
in that city on the 6th and at Leavenworth, Kan., on 
the oth, when Miss Howlett, Miss Henderson, and Miss 
Chadborn were the assisting artists 

The Cleveland (Ohio) School of Music, Alfred Arthur, 
director, gave a concert of compositions of Alexander Von 
Fielitz, March 21. Those taking part were Z. V. Wile 
Ida Stewart, Mrs. J. M. Didero, Mrs. W. B. Mumford, 
George H. Wagner,- Maud Maxson, Ida Stoll, Lulu Gar 
vin and Rial Roberts 

The Arion Glee Club gave a concert in Association 
Hall, Trenton, N. J., on the 15th. In the absence of Pro- 
fessor Gregory, the concert was conducted by Walter 
West. Miss Sadie T. Grape!, of Red Bank, soprano; Gia 
vanno Setarn, of Philadelphia, harp, and T. Stuart Hill, vio 
lin, were the soloists. The accompanists were Prof. C. W 
Pette and Miss Ada Dalrymple 

Several months ago a choral society was organized at 
the Steel Works Club, Joliet, Ill., at the instance of F. M 
Savage. The club offered its members every possible ad 
vantage in a musical line, and when the class was first 


started it was only intended for the benefit of the em 


ployees of the Illinois Steel Company and their families 
but has now been thrown open to the entire community of 
Jk liet 

A musical and literary program was given at the annual 
meeting of the History Club of ’82, at Independence, Mo 
Its officers and active members are: Mrs. J. D. Clough, 
president; Mrs. L. D. Lindsey, vice-president; Mrs. F. P 
Dolsen, secretary and treasurer; Mrs. H. M. Beardsley 
Mrs.N. Cobb, Mrs. W. J. Cook, Mrs. T. Queal, Mrs. M 
4. Thomas, Mrs. O. C. Price, Mrs. J. H. Casey, Mrs. I 
S. Todd, Mrs. A. E. Osell, Mrs. M. Coppinger, Mrs 
Walter Mrs. F. B. Dol Mrs. Paul seardsley, 


Richards, en 
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Mrs. A. J. Poor, Mrs. G. W 
Stone. 

The first of a series of three musicales will be 
by W. T. Harris and his vocal students on April 3, at the 
Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, Grand Rapids, Mich. A short 
song given, followed by a production of 
“The by a chorus of thirty voices. The so- 
loists will be Messrs. Harris, Burbidge, Fisher, 
Cole, Hensen, and Curdy. John A. Dailey will act as ac- 
companist. 

For the past several seasons Frank H. Simms, organist 
of St. Paul’s Church, in New Orleans, La., has been giv- 
ing monthly pravran doh recitals in that church. It is 
possessing 


Robinson and Mrs. J. W. 


given 


recital will be 
Crucifixion” 


as follows: 


said that Mr. Simms is an artist of high ability, 
not only a fine digital and pedal technic, but a thorough 


sense of refinement and delicacy in his method of registra- 


tion and shading, while his playing is exceedingly clean 
and free from any blurring effects 

The Cosmopolitan Club, of Newburgh, N. Y., gave a 
Mendelssohn tea on the afternoon of the 12th Miss 
Jenny May Wickes, a teacher and organist at Garrison’s, 
vas one of the soloists. Others taking part were Miss 
Charlotte C. Wilkinson, W. H. G. Repp, Miss Grace 
Smiley, Miss Louise Virginia Gorse, Miss Elizabeth 
Courtney, Miss Mapes, Miss Cronin, Miss Wells, Miss 
Gordon, Miss Laid and Miss Ritchie 


Following is a list of the compositions which the chorus 


will give at the music festival next fall: “Golden Legend.” 
Sullivan; “Hallelujah Chorus,” from “The Messiah,” Han- 
del; “Batthe Hymn,” W. R. Chapman; prayer and finale 
from “Lohengrin,” Wagner: chorus from “Aida,” Verdi; 
chorus and ensemble from “Faust,” Gounod; chorus and 
ensemble from “Carmen,” Bizet; chorus and ensemble, 
‘Martha,” Flotow; quintet from “Martha.” One selec- 
tion has not yet been chosen 

The first of a series of concerts to be given by the Mem- 


phis String Quartet occurred on the 13th in the Beethoven 
Hall, Memphis The hall 


being appreci and encouraging 


was well filled, the 


The Mem- 


Club Tenn 


audience ative 


phis String Quartet is a recent combination of local musi- 
al artists, and is composed of William Saxby, Jr., first 
iolin; Paul Schneider, second violin; H. E. Wilcken, 
viola, and Thomas J. Pennell, violoncello. Prof. George 
Gerbig assisted as pianist and Frank Steuterman on the 
arp 

The members of the Stonington (Conn.) Choral Union 
have decided to donate to the Stonington Free Library 
he funds now in the hands of the treasurer. Had this 
balance been distributed among the members of the 
Choral Union, the amount received by each would have 
been trifling, as there is a large membership. The orig 
inal balance was about $125, which has been on deposit 
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D. Dean, S 


Henry Straley, 
J. G. Jennings, E. E. Emerson, M. H. Patch, J. W. Hub- 
bard and P. J. Arndt. 

The Southern Conservatory of Music, Durham, 
building, erected at a cost of 


George George Humphries, 


Bis oe 
has just inaugurated its new 
nearly $30,000, through the generosity of B. N. Duke, of 
that place. Prof. Gilmore Ward Bryant is at the head of 
the conservatory, which has, in two years of its existence 
proved its value and necessity by the crowded condition 
of its first home, which necessitated the building of this 
and handsome conservatory. There are now over 
one hundred pupils studying in this institution, and the 
faculty has been increased from its original three to ten 
the conservatory 


large 


An orchestra has been organized, and 
affords all the requisites for a thorough musical educa- 
tion 

The initial concert by the Men’s Choral Club, of El- 
mira, N. Y., occurred on the 15th, in the South Side Bap- 
Church. The club will second concert after 
The officers and members are: L. E. Crane, pres- 
H. T. Elmore, vice-president; G. W. Reynolds, sec- 
retary; J. G. Sargent, treasurer. First Tenors—E. W 
McKibbin, G. W. Reynolds, J. F. Brighton, C. D. Hil- 
dreth, J. B. Weeks, Herbert Swayze, T. J. Reynolds, R 
G. White, J. S. Dailey. Baritones—W. W. Peterman, W. 
S. Drake, William Wintermute, H. C. Kirkpatrick, J. W. 
Banks, L. D S. A. Fennell, T. B. Mathews, 
R. J. Lane Tenors—L. E. Crane, T. B. Delo, 
H. F. Lundy, W. M. Payne, F. J. Busson, S. S. Utter 
Basses—J. G. Sargent, G. C. Wilder, H. T. Elmore, L. H 
P. Kelly, L. E. Wright, C. P R. A. 
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for 
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ever since she 
Orchestra, of Louisville, consists of 
under the leadership of Karl Schmidt. 
March 6 Hamlin, as soloist, 
The 


Jertelle 


musicians, 
At their first concert, George 
second concert will occur 


the 


was a great success April 


4. Miss Flora M 


casion 


will be soloist on this ce- 


Osborne McConathy, who succeeded Mr. Shackleton 
(deceased) as leader of the Louisville May Festival Cho- 


rus, has given much satisfaction by his conscientious read- 


ing of the different works to be performed. In addition 
to the artists already engaged, arrangements are pending 
with a soprano, whose name will be published as soon as 


the negotiations are ended 


Katharine Kautz. 


ISS KATHARINE KAUTZ gave a piano recital in 
Centennial Hall, Albany, N. Y., on the evening of 
The critics of that city have the following to say: 
Katherine Kautz scored 
was composed chiefly of the social set of the city, 
As to the rank of Miss 
rity place her in the 
Daily 


the 20th 


Miss a very brilliant triumph last evening 


The au who 


dience 


are very much interested in the young artist 


Kautz a pianist, those who criticise with aut 


sa 


front rank with the leading artists of the world Press. 
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season a couple of days ago. As it was 
started in 1813, it has a long career behind it, 
in which it has had many ups and downs. For 
years it was the only society that gave real concerts, and did 
good work in making the English acquainted with great 
composers and executants, During this long period it has 
had as conductors almost all the best known foreign art- 
ists, of whom Mendelssohn, Moscheles, Costa, Spolir, 
Gounod and Wagner are the most famous. The seasun 
when the latter conducted (1855) was the most disastrous 
on record. 

In 1862, when its jubilee was celebrated, there was a pro- 
posal made to dissolve the society. The cause of this was 
the difficulty of members of the orchestra reconciling their 
duties to the Philharmonic with their duties to the Italian 
opera, and no fewer than forty-seven performers left the 
old Hanover square rooms. But it recovered and is still 
flourishing, thanks to its readiness to adapt itself to the 
altered conditions of music. As will have been seen by 
the specimen already given to the list of conductors, there 
was little encouragement given to native conductors; and, 
as the foreigners preferred works of their own composi- 
tion, there was equally little encouragement for the native 
composer. For this reason Mr. Cowen, some years ago, 
resigned the conductorship, which he resumed last 
Wednesday. The only important “gast” this season will 





be Dvorak 

Some years ago the teachers of music, who have always 
been the chief supporters of the Philharmonic—which are, 
indeed, the only performances many of them attend—de- 
manded long programs, made up for the most part of fa- 
miliar works, novelties being more or less avoided, except 
in the case of some really great composition which had 


never before been heard here. This year the programs have 
been cut down to very low proportions, and it is hoped 
thus to gain ample time for due rehearsals. The Philhar- 
monic considers two rehearsals quite enough, an allow- 
ance which a German, I fancy, would not consider ade- 
quate. 

The program on Wednesday night comprised Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Symphonie Pathétique,” which was, on the 
whole, satisfactorily rendered, especially the third move- 
ment; Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat, I need not say ad- 
mirably given by our old friend, Teresa Carrefio, and the 
Finale to “Die Walkiire,” which, whatever purists may 
say about Wagner in the concert room, seemed to please 
the audience. So much is all that need be said about 
three-fourths of the program. The -other was a novelty, 
a dramatic overture, by Otto Manns, a nephew of the 
Manns of the Crystal Palace. It was conducted by Mr. 
Cowen, but Mr. Manns was ready and waiting to bow his 
thanks for the applause which followed at the conclusion. 
As he is a German and educated in Germany, the work 
is technically all right, but shows many traces of what 
troubles Young Germany so much—the influence of Rich- 
ard Wagner. For the rest of the season we are promised 
a series of pianistic celebrities. 

The “Pops” began their forty-third year with its 1,500th 
performance. For a long time the mainstay of the Pops 
was the finest quartet in Europe—Joachim (or Madame 
Neruda), Ries, Strauss and Piatti; but the cry of “toujours 
perdrix” was raised, and the management sought to ap- 
pease the malcontents by producing a succession of pian- 
ists. The experiment, however, is not very successful. 
and the Pops must either amend their ways or pass into 
innocuous desuetude. On this occasion Halir, Inwards, 
Gibson and Becker rendered satisfactorily Beethoven’s F 
minor Quartet (op. 95), Miss F. Davies played some Cho- 
pin preludes and took part with Becker in Brahms’ piano 
and ’cello Sonata. At the conclusion the National An- 
them was sung. 

The Royal Choral Society on Ash Wednesday felt called 
upon to give Gounod’s “Redemption” which, as Hallé said, 
is a dull work, very monotonous. Mme. Albani on the 
same day of mourning gave a concert; the program, of 
course, contained bits of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” air 
from “Elijah,” and Gounod’s “There Is a Green Hill.” 
The concert seems to have been organized to advertise 
a new harmonium. On the first Steinway Hall was de- 
voted to two infant prodigies, of whom the less said the 
better. 

The Crystal Palace produced a new symphonic poem 
by Josef H. Holbrook. It is entitled “The Raven” and 
the general verdict was “Never more.” The next noveity 
promised is a Walt Whitman Symphony in C-(amden) 
minor, by William Henry Bell, the composer of the ‘Can- 
terbury Tales.” Percy Betts writes respecting the forth- 
coming work that it is almost of the “heavenly length’ of 
Schubert’s great Symphony in C. Indeed, it lasts but five 
minutes short of the hour, and although said by those 
who have heard it at rehearsal to be a composition of 
marked ability, it is so long that Mr. Manns has been 
compelled to omit the second movement, viz., a * Humor- 
esque,” with variations on an original theme and waltz 
finale. The symphony is not “program” music, but it 
bears as motto Whitman’s lines “To Mine Own Folk,” 
and the opening allegro is to a certain extent influenced 
by the American poet’s “Song of the Broad Axe.” The 
second movement is omitted, while the third, entitled 
“Elegy,” was doubtless suggested by the “lovely and sooth- 
ing death,” which has already formed the subject of an 
English cantata. It starts with a mournful subject, given 
out alternately by horns and woodwind, and followed by 
a funeral march, with a brighter cantabile second subject, 
the music, after much development and varied treatment, 
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ultimately dying away till it becomes inaudible. The last 
movement is optimistic, and the coda may suggest “The 
show passes, all does well enough of course.” The sym- 
phony is dated September 11, 1899. 








Frederic C. Baumann. 


(?: of the important concerts that have taken place 
in Newark this winter was that given by Frederic 
C. Baumann on the evening of March 1. The program 
was played by Mr. Baumann without assistance, quite a 
novelty in that city, where concerts by resident pianists 
usually have other artists assisting. 
The program shows the high quality of the work done. 


Rake, FF GR, -ndeciveitn waiddioees bk: ccbbdascegendises Pergolese-Joseffy 
PEI. co cnanesdibadanrardipsst+oces catepesanscustinaieieteaceta Handel 
BRR I, Dov ccoccepescnceogecsiccveseveemiqncesboadépaedeess Beethoven 
Ge Oe Wi ci ddcrcne cccse cedcevcessévewessdcteens cdévesies Schuman 
RIS > Ts 5 icc svc asdsisscud cckédasencveccocsvocceneects Schubert 






Va'se, op. 64, No. 2 






SS OO, MO. TEs Bis doncncccncccccccconsetesseseceseesese Chopin 
Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14.....+sccccecceccceccccccseces Mendelssohn 
EE Naka Geli dene Gebescbccdl vovncrvhcndtebucosdbepedrenetonyeane Liszt 
Te Ns lnc inde codenss octeteehietentbemasentebiccccighine Liszt 
Serenade, Thou Art Like Unto a Flower...........csseeee+ Baumann 
(Transcription. New. First time.) 
N/R. Ws bc chide bddesoctenendebudedeusstagsececesosese Baumann 
NT, GG Ths coisas cbiak edb cabveebssetdutudecscceceuserses Rubinstein 


Staccato Etude (by request).............--eeeeee0 . Rubinstein 


All the critics paid high tribute to Mr. Baumann, both 
as a pianist and composer: 

Mr. Baumann’s own three pieces were very well received. The 
transcription of the song, “Thou Art Like Unto a Flower,” was 
played for the first time. It is an effective piece of writing. The 
Serenade is delicate and graceful and the Polonaise is brilliant 

Mr. Baumann plays with grace and purity of tone. The melodies 
are always well sung out, and his dynamics are well calculated and 
judicious.—Newark Sunday Call. 





Mr. Baumann played from the first number an aria in F minor, by 
Pergolese-Joseffy, through the difficult program to the last number, 
a brilliant Staccato Etude, by Rubinstein, with delightful touch, ad- 
mirable pedaling and excellent command 

Mr. Baumann played three selections of his own last night, a Ser- 
enade, a transcription of the song, “Thou Art Like Unto a Flower,” 
and a Polonaise in A flat. The peculiar triple rhythm of the latter 
was rendered with a spirit and dash, properly softened and subdued 
at times, that won merited applause.—Daily Advertiser. 


Mrs. L. P. Morrill. 

NE of Mrs. Morrill’s pupils, Mrs. Thomas Young, Jr., 

has studied abroad with the leading teachers, as well 

as with several in this country. She has an exceptionally 

fine voice, of great range and beautiful quality. In a re- 

cent interview with Mrs. Young, she said that she had 

“nowhere found such fine work as with Mrs. Morrill.” 

She also said that “in the short time she has studied with 

Mrs. Morrill her progress has far exceeded anything she 
has hitherto done in all the t‘'me she has studied.” 

Mrs. Young is a fine student, and will undoubtedly make 
a great success when she appears, which she intends doing 
as soon as Mrs. Morrill thinks her ready. 

Mrs. Morrill will take a limited number of pupils for 
the summer, so that pupils desiring to study during June, 
July and August should consult with her at once, as only 
a few students will be taker, and they must be earnest 
workers. Mrs. Young will accompany Mrs. Morrill to 
the country and continue her studies through the summer. 


Florence Traub’s Recital. 


ISS FLORENCE TRAUB, a pupil of Mrs. A. K. 
Virgil, will give a piano recital at Carnegie Lyceum, 
Tuesday evening, April 3. 

The Virgil School announces a children’s piano recital 
at Carnegie Lyceum for Saturday afternoon, March 31. 
The pupils who will take part are Beatrice Pollak, Edna 
Francis, Isabel Tracy, Margaret Davis, Ethel Maxwell, 
Hans Bergman and Master Miner Gallup. 
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HE French Opera Company, under 
the direction of M. Charley, is 
again with us, and is gradually 

wearing away the Chicago indiffer- 
ence to foreign opera companies, 
which for one week of the stay 
made poor attendance last year. 
Then, however, the public was 

conquered, and for the last three 
nights the Auditorium was not suf- 

Seemingly similar 





ficiently large. 
conditions will prevail this year, for 





. the operas as presented are a 


SS \y a aa Up to the 
| TT 
future is good. A three 


U 

stay has been contracted for with a 
further option of one week should the public appreciation 
justify. It is hoped it may. Such artists, such an ensemble 
as the French Opera is presenting would be assured of ac 
ceptation in any city, and it is greatly to be regretted that 
the Maurice Grau four year contract for the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York precludes an appearance there 
Monday, the opening night, was “La Juive,” with Gau- 
thier and Mile. Clement, the main attractions. A wondrous 
voice has Gauthier, and immediate was his recognition 
Possibly never before was such spontaneous enthusiasm 
aroused by opera in Chicago. “Romeo and Juliet” was 
given the second night, and “Salammbo” on Wednesday 
The last named was for the first time in Chicago, and if 
not transcendentally musically great by its powerful spec- 
tacular and dramatic effects won the gratified appreciation 
of a large audience. “Salammbo,” by E. Reyer, was pro- 
duced ten years ago in Brussels, and has been frequently 
heard in Paris. Very long is the opera, five acts and seven 
scenes, and the intervening waits are unduly prolonged 
owing to the elaborate scenery. The interpolation of “La 
Patrie” ballet was in many ways a pleasant interlude, and 
it may be stated in the ballet above every other feature is 
excellence shown by the French Opera Company. Gauthier 
as Matho gained another triumph, Layolle, the baritone, 
made a brilliant success, Mlle. Lina Pacary, both vocally 
and dramatically, left nothing to be desired, and Bonnard 
and Bouxmann repeated the honors previously obtained, and 
were all deservedly accorded receptions well worthy their 

splendid abilities 
Thursday we had time worn “Trovatore,” introducing 
M. Ausaldi, another of this company’s tenors. In the 
aria, “Di Quelle Pira,” his high C secured him four en- 


revelation to the city 

present time on no evening has 
the attendance been in 
noteworthy, but the promise of the 


any way 


weeks’ 
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cores. Friday was “Faust” and the “Walpurgis Night” bal 
let, and for to-day, Saturday, ‘Les Huguenots” in the after 
noon and “Aida” in the evening. For “Salammbo” alone 
was the attendance in any way large, and while much 
was expected for “Aida,” many counter attractions, not- 
ably a prize fight entertainment, every seat for which 


was booked, Mrs. Langtry’s popular and suggestively 
strongly immoral “Degenerates,” the always successful 
ten, twenty or thirty vaudeville shows and the counter 


attractions of Wagner’s “Lohengrin” at the Studebaker, 
worked together to decrease 

On Friday a very necessary change in conductors was 
made, M. G. de Swert taking M. Vianesi’s place. The 
latter had done much to mar what were otherwise ex 
ceptionally brilliant opera presentations. 

“La Prophéte” is promised during the French opera 
season, and Reyer’s “Sigurd” and “Manon” in the third 
and last week 


The consolidation of operatic enterprises lately accom- 
Grau, will not affect 
It is positively decided 


plished by Henry Savage and Mr 
Chicago so much as other cities 

that Chicago will not figure on the itinerary of scheduled 
to be next So English opera can 
go merrily on in this city of goths and vandals, as a noted 
foreigner calls Chicago. The question that has been fre- 
quently asked is, ““How will the new arrangement affect 
Willi it be the Auditorium or 
All of which is 


cities visited season. 


present enterprises here.” 
the Studebaker in the years to come? 
unanswerable at present. 


The new arrangement effectually prevents the French 
Opera Company from gaining entrance to the Metropoli- 
tan in New York, but it is a pity that such an artistic and 
capable organization must be barred from that great city 
on account of inability to find a suitable location. The 
\cademy of Music has been suggested, but it seems to be 
au understood fact that a home for opera can be found no- 
where but at the Metropolitan. In M. Charley’s French 
Opera Company there are artists who are not surpassed 
anywhere in the world. For artistic performance and 
voice the members of this organization have not been ex- 
celled There are three tenors, any one of whom 
can be styled by that usually abused adjective “great.” 
Two sopranos, one bass and a baritone; great artists and 
their performance on all occasions perfect. Beyond these 
artists are several of lower rank but all competent, making 
a thoroughly artistic organization working together in 
operatic singers) and producing 
and novelties the French 
weak spot in the organ- 
case in most Of the other 


here 


unusual harmony (for 
novelties. Novelties we require 
Opera Company provides. The 
ization is the orchestra, as is the 


IER. 
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operatic enterprises. However, this is not difficult t 
remedy and with this one improvement the Charley 
French Opera Company could command attention. A 
noticeable feature about the company is the appropriate 
ness of the stage setting and the attention to the minutest 
details which add so much to the pleasure of the per 
formance. 
> * . 
Very noticeable, too, has been the thorough popular 


izing work done by P. F. Campiglio, to whom Chicago i 


indebted for the presence of the French Opera Company 


It will be recalled that he brought the company here last 
year, an organization absolutely unknown, but before the 
two weeks’ season was completed, everyone was speaking 
of the wonderful artists and splendid performances given 


Whether as advance agent, general superintendent or act 
ing manager, Mr. Campiglio is always tl a man 


rare administrative power, unusually well acquainted wi 


t 
ol 


e same 


‘ 


the special needs of every situation that is likely to aris 


Moreover, he is at all times a courteous gentleman, whos« 


pleasant manner should add much toward the success of 


at: enterprise infinitely less worthy than the French Opera 
Company 
* > ° 

One of the briskest bidders at the recent auction sal 
enforced by the credito1s of the somewhat eccentric 
Evangeline St. Clair O’Neill was a noted bargain hunter 
not unconnected with the musical profession Pictures 
pianos or pianists he is always on the alert for the favorite 
of the hour at the least possible price, but this time the 
biter was bitten. Everything and anything would be bid 
for, from a carving knife to a clock, perfectly oblivious to 
the fact that a claque appeared to be organized to bid 
against him. His oblivion resulted in his obtaining quan 





tities of “bargains” which could be purchased any day at 
an ordinary store for about one-third of the price he paid 
al > * 

The production of “A Basso Porto,” by Nicola Spinelli 
occupied the Castle Square Company at the Studebaker 
this week. .The work was received with some favor, but 
does not appear likely to attain more than ordinary fame 
First of all it treats of the lowest element of life, the stor 
being as unpleasant as revolting, and were the music of 
the highest order it would be handicapped in obtaining the 
popularity of other works of the same order 

The artists concerned in the producing were Mr. Pruet 
Mr. Davies, Miss Mary Linck, who won the principal suc 
cess of the performance, and Miss Selma Kronold, the ex 
ceedingly clever dramatic soprano, wl Iso scored a big 
hit 

“A Basso Porto” was followed by “Cavalleria Rusticana 
and in this Miss Adelaide Norwood and Miss Golder 
alternated in the part of Santuzza. Both artists have their 


own idea of the character, and portray with equal sin 
cerity, and in their respective ways with great power. Mr 
Sheehan and Mr. Forane were both heard during the week 


as Turiddu. The last named gives a somewhat tame inter 


pretation, but has a good voice. Sheehan was decidedly 
not at his best, and but for his,usual self-complacency and 
his delicious “king of all I survey” air, one could hardly 
believe that it was the veritable selfsame Sheehan He 
always gives one the impression that the stage of the 
Studebaker is not sufficiently large. W. W. Hinshaw as 


Alfio acted and sang intelligently and looked the part 
well. Miss Grace Belmont gave a charming performance 
of Lola, although on the opening night she was noticeably 
nervous. However, this wore off, and she will doubtle 


the Castle Square Company 
strongly in her favor. The 
d. the 


prove a valuable addition t 
as voice and appearance aré 
orchestra this week at the Studebaker has improv 
playing, especially in “A Basso Porto 
Phe 
week, under the direction of Mr 
He superintended the production of “A Basso Porto,” and 
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much of the success is due to this clever stage manager, 
who during his stay here made himself extremely popular. 
* * * 

Some comment has been occasioned by the two or three 
members of the company who feel it incumbent on them 
to make themselves agreeable to certain members of the 
audience. Doubtless this is highly entertaining to the 
participators in this peculiar form of enjoyment, but it is 
a serious detraction to the performance and one calculated 
to excite disgust among the more sober minded of the 
community. If an artist is really intent upon her -work 
she will find little time to bestow attention on the male 
portion of the audience, and if she is mot intent upon her 
work, then she is of no use to the company. This little 
habit of cultivating acquaintances in the audience is a 
growth of late weeks unfortunately. 


Ada Markland Sheffield. 


Among the sopranos coming rapidly to public notice is 
Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield, whose pretty voice is excellently 
cultivated. Mrs. Sheffield sang at Crawfordsville last 
week and received the following newspaper comments: 

The artist’s recital given at the First M. E. Church last evening 
by the Musical Amateurs, was a pronounced success, and certainly 
one of the most pleasurable entertainments of the character ever 
given in Crawfordsville. Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield, the soprano, is 
well and popularly known in Crawfordsville, and was given an 
enthusiastic reception. Since her last appearance here Mrs. Sheffield 
has greatly improved in her always excellent work and her mag- 
nificent mezzo soprano voice has remarkable compass, strength and 
sweetness, and in the happily selected program was heard to the 
best advantage. Mrs. Sheffield is likewise fortunate in a fine stage 
presence. She was warmly encored after each number and very 
graciously responded several times. Besides the numbers of Mrs. 
Sheffield there were several instrumental selections by members of 
the club, which were well received. People are learning that when 
a musical entertainment is indorsed by the Musical Amateurs it 
is really high class and worthy of patronage.—Crawfordsville Jour- 


nal 





Mrs. Sheffield has a rich, pure voice and her several numbers 
elicited high praise.—Crawfordsville Gazette. 

The Mendelssohn concert given under the auspices of 
the American Conservatory last Saturday brought forward 
some excellent artists, notably Holmes Cowper and Jan 
Van Oordt. A splendid success was scored by Mr. Cow- 
per, the tenor, who is second to none in Chicago in the 
matter of voice and enunciation. Mr. Cowper deserves to 
be heard more frequently in concert, and in oratorio work 
he has proved himself a most desirable artist. Mr. Van 
Oordt played in his usual masterly manner. The pro- 
gram concluded with an excellent performance of the G 
minor Concerto played by Miss Blanche Deering, ably 
accompanied by Allen Spencer. 

* * * 

The series of chamber concerts given by the Spiering 
Quartet has ended for the season 1899-1900. In many re- 
spects it was considerably in advance of previous years, 
but the most notable difference was in the attendance, 
which became greater at every performance. Theodore 
Spiering and his associates, Herman Diestel, Adolph 
Weidig and Otto Roehrborn, have every reason to feel 
ercouraged at the excellent prospects for the organization 
Engagements have been ntimerous and the growth of in- 
terest in chamber music is very much on the increase. At 
the Chicago series the following programs were played: 


FIRST PROGRAM. 


Quartet in F major, op. 18, No. 1.. .... Beethoven 


>ongs 
Du bist wie eine Blume.............cccccccecesececes Oscar Meyer 
Sandmanchen =a a é chaesctocseeskesceneae Brahms 
Villanelle .......... cevcvegéccduvepetecdsebeiees Chaminade 
Canary Bird.... bua avis vniewsesenasbukeeeienes Tschaikowsky 
The Spring Has Coamne......cccocccccccccccscccees Maud V. White 

Miss Helen Buckley. 
Quartet in C minor, Op. 14......ccecececcecececeeecescces Stenhammar 


Allegro moderato Andante quasi adagio. Scherzo 
(Allegro vivace) Finale (Allegro energico e 
serioso). 

(First performance in America.) 





Quartet, Op. 20........+..:. yi sR aTERTINNS caps tw ceaRbe Tschaikowsky 
(First time at these concerts.) 

Serenade, op. 17.....:... bSds Kee e bt ce edoceccéSedeedovsccceess Weidig 
(First time at these concerts.) 

Quintet for piano and strings........-+..-seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceences Foote 


(First time in Chicago.) 
THIRD PROGRAM. 


OP. BPP crccccossepvececsccsdccsreceverccevsccvcoccoescscocnses Beethoven 
(First time at these concerts.) 
rrr epg eee Schumann 
Charles. W. Clark. 

Quledek, OP. : Biase beh esvcadcsncsccsscrtecccncncensecepcsisegess Brahms 


Performed for the first time in Chicago at a concert of the 
Spiering Quartet, on November 1, 1804.) 

A recital’ attracting a large audience was that given by 
W. H. Sherwood, at University Hall, Fine Arts Build- 
ing. -The noted pianist was in unusually good form and 
played marvelously well. The program was interestingly 
popular, and had the merit also of containing several 
novelties. All the pianist’s scholarship and brilliant 
achievement were observable at this recital. He gave 
to each composition a distinctive interpretation, display- 
ing the extrme versatility he possesses. The following 
was the program: 





Echo (in the manner of a French overture)..................005 Bach 
Shae: Fab dics oaidcs cstnds 6 cccnksaicesvc cecebedddctetesen Mozart 
i CI OR, BR, os ncctntcepadspnenacse beshpenne Mendelssohn 
Kreisleriana (eight Fantaisies), op. 16.............ceseeees Schumann 
Menuette (for string orchestra), in B major................ C. Bolzoni 
Arranged for piano by William H. Sherwood. First time.) 
Cichestrautn: Ghoatee Mei. Disses ccevaeecccetcsccscesesccepes Liszt 
March in D flat (Sherwood edition)..................0.45 Hollaender 
Etude in A flat, op. 25, No. 1 (Afolian).............-cseeeeees Chopin 
Etude in C minor, op. 10, No. 12 (Revolutionary)............ Chopin 
Second Ballade, op. 38 Chopin 
ee Be OE, ce cibccednvedecces stvéeiotknscsrecead .Chopin 
Feuer-Zauber, from Die Walkiire.................s4++ Wagner- Brassin 


Teccate Gi Concerto, Op, 96....ccccscccscesceces anih Qhiet okie Dupont 


The new baritone, Vernon d’Arnalle, made his Amer- 
ican début at University Hall Fine Arts Building last 
week. In securing this singer the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege management was particularly fortunate, as the im- 
pression he made was very favorable. Mr. D’Arnalle is 
young, has a fine voice, and sung most artistically, com- 
paring well with any artist in Chicago. His program was 
carefully selected and interpreted with the skill of an ac- 
complished master. In German-Lied Mr. D’Arnalle is 
especially happy, his enunciation and diction being of the 
most finished order. Chicago has gained an excellent 
singer in this latest importation of Dr. Ziegfeld. 

7 * . 


No soprano in Chicago has had greater artistic success 
this season than Mary Peck Thomson, who has sung at 
many club and private musicales. -Her engagements have 
been in every way most satisfactory, notably at the Ma- 
theon Club, where she established herself an immense fa- 
vorite; at the Menoken Club, and at the Woman's Club, at 
South Bend. Miss Thomson sang last night at Steinway 
Hall. 


*-_ * * 


The latest addition to the vocal teachers is Miss Grace 
Buck, who has opened a studio in the Fine Arts Building. 
She will receive pupils Tuesday and Thursday. Miss Bird- 
ice Blye, who has lately been added to the faculty of the 
Gottschalk Lyric School, will give a piano recital next 
Thursday at Kimball Hall. Her program will include 
compositions by Bach, Mendelssohn, Scarlatti, Chopin, 
Raff, Rubinstein and Saint-Saéns. 

7 a 

Miss Inez Taylor, dramatic soprano, a pupil of J. H. 
Kowalski at Terre Haute, has been spending the week in 
Chicago and singing for a number of musicians, whov-all 
predict for her a great success. Miss Taylor has a fine 
stage presence, sings with much finish, and does great 
credit to Mr. Kowalski’s training. 

Another excellent pupil of Mr. Kowa:ski is Miss Anna 


alski’s studio on Tuesday before a large audience, giving 
evidence of culture and musicianship. Her program in- 
cluded Rossini’s ‘Una Voce Poco Fa,” Meyerbeer’s “‘Liete 
Signor,” from “Les Huguenots,” and a number of songs 
by Tosti, Pinsuti, Nevin and Campana. 

From Quincy comes news of the excellent work done in 
the Conservatory of Music. The latest program was given 
by the vocal teacher, Miss Adams. 


*- * * 


A concert, of which notice was accidentally omitted in 
these columns, was that given March 1 by the Redpath 
Grand Concert Company. Miss Eleanor Meredith, soprano; 
Mary Louise Clary, contralto; E. C. Towne, tenor; Carl 
Dufft, bass; Helen von Fursch, violinist, and Georgia 
Kober, pianist, were the artists taking part in the program, 
which was as follows: 


ee ie EO Pre Pree , .... Cooke 
Mr. Towne and Mr. Dufft. 
Conmberte: We. 9 Ries cits codivessoceccvterctscces .. Bauch 
Miss Vor Fursch 

PT s00-0c00cereekugadedinsdenredsboreceste Gounod 
Miss Clary. 

De Tin chs bei pectdcndandovesssesscetencceevecs vied Gounod 

Madame Meredith, Mr. Towne, Mr. Dufft 

Spanish Caprice......... pamieedseauws Moszkowski 
Miss Kober. 

BI THREE. Wea cccetsepecasscctosscccccccsccdgisccpsccecees Mozart 

Madame Meredith 

O Come with Me in the Summer Night............ Van der Stucken 

RED Tea. Gh TH asco cvcicsccecsess- ee onda sdeebota Bohm 
Mr. Towne. 

Duet, Quis Est Homo (Stabat Mater)........-...scsceeeeeees Rossini 

Madame Meredith and Miss Clary 

The Lord Worketh Wonders.............-.-0sceeseseeeeeenenes Hande! 
Mr. Dufft. 

WAROBGRED  occcsccccccsocnassepuevessdtedeccosaceténccceqhnasbbeahen Sauret 


Miss Von Fursch. 
Quartet, Bella Figlia (Rigoletto)......:.....sscescsceeeeeeeeeeee Verdi 
Madame Meredith, Miss Clary, Mr. Towne, Mr. Dufft. 


The above program is a specimen of the entertainment 
which Mr. Beach, of the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, gives 
his patrons. Under the title of the Redpath Grand Concert 
Company the artists above named have been touring the 
country everywhere, being received with the keenest ap- 
preciation. Among the greatest successes can be named the 
concert which the company gave in Chicago: 


George Hamlin’s Latest Success with the New Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of Louisville, Ky. 


George Hamlin's clear, brilliant and resonant voice marked with a 
tenderness and sweetness of appealing power, and fraught with dra- 
matic fire when called upon, won for him the cordial recognition it 
deserved Especially noteworthy was the delivery of the famous 
drinking song from “Cavalleria Rusticana.”"—Loursville Courier 
March 7, 1900. 

The vocal features of last night’s concert weie the solos by George 
Hamlin, who is wel) known and always well received here. His se 
lections were admirably chosen, ranging from oratorio to ballad, and 
he strengthened his reputation as a thorough artist. He was in un 
usually good voice, and in the trying Handel aria his shading and 
phrasing were most effective.—Louisville Times, March 7, 1900 

George Hamlin caught the house when he came out to sing his 
Handel numbers. It is hard to say which is the greater favorite here 
George Hamlin or the Jephtha music which he sang, and he installed 
them both a notch higher. Then three more songs from Mr. Hamlin 
In the second he employed his mezzo voice with exquisite skill and 
did a fine piece of work in the drinking song from “Cavalleria.” 


Louisville Commercial, March 7, 1900, 





George Hamlin, of Chicago, again appeared befure the Louisville 
public to their very openly expressed pleasure. He was in very good 
voice and sang a number of times in a program of varied songs 
He was warmly applauded at the close of each song.—Louisville 
Evening Post, March 7, 1900 


Some Recent Notices of Nellie Gertrude Judd. 


The young Chicago soprano has met with the greatest 
appreciation wherever she has sung. Her appearance in 
Oshkosh was commented upon as follows: 


The program was one of rare merit and was enjoyed to the extent 
of repeated encores. Miss Nellie Gertrude Judd, a soprano singer 





Carlton, of Terre Haute. She made her début at Mr. Kow 
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Fe 


of Chicago, was the soloist of the evening. She was engaged to 
come here by the director of the club, Heman H. Powers. Miss 
Judd completely won her audience at her first appearance; her 
manner was so charming, her face so expressive afd her voice so 
fine. She sang without the least trace of effort, the trills and runs 
of her selections being as clear and flute-like as a bird and seemingly 
Someone compared her singing to that of 
The audience lost no time in recog- 


just as spontaneous. 
the sweet-toned mocking-bird. 
nizing her as an artist and she was recalled frequently. 

Miss Judd’s first selection was “Polonaise,” from “Mignon,” by 
Thomas. The beautiful, bird-like quality of her voice was also 
heard to full advantage in Henschel’s “Spring” and in Wekerlin’s 
“Villanelle.” She sang several other effectual among them 
being “Who'll Buy My Lavender?” and several songs in French 
Following her last selection on the program the audience applauded 
round after round until Miss Judd returned and sang a sweet little 
song to her own accompaniment on the piano.-—Daily Northwestern. 


solos, 


Miss Judd’s singing was a delight Her physique 
and manner were both very attractive, and her voice and method 
were as near perfect as is generally met with on this sphere. Her 
voice is high, clear and sweet and she sang with taste, musical feel 
ing and expression.—Oshkosh Times 


to everyone. 


Miss Nellie Gertrude Judd, of Chicago, who was the soloist of the 
evening, delighted her auditors. She a charming singer, and 
her personality was as attractive as her tone and expression. Miss 
Judd has a sweet soprano voice that is remarkable for its bird-like 
Her program was well adapted for this effect, as she chose 
Oshkosh Gazette 


is 


quality. 
songs in which trills and runs predominated. 
* 


o * 


My correspondent in Springfield, Ill., sends the follow 
ing account of music in that city: 

The Springfield Opera Club presented Louis Varney’s 
opera, “The Musketeers,” on February 23, in Chatterton’s 
Opera House. The unanimous verdict of the large audi- 
ence was that the presentation was a brilliant success 
The pretty little story which threads its way throygh the 
opera could be easily followed as the result of the distinct 
actors and actresses, and their clever 
decidedly operatic 


The 


articulation of the 
acting. The 
swing and stirred the audience to applause 
pals did fairly well in their respective roles 

Professor Arthur Ingham, organist of St. Paul’s Cathe 
dral, gave his twenty-fifth organ recital on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 18. of Professor 
Ingham's own composition 
the Springfield State Register says: “The initial selection 
was an Allegretto in A. At its conclusion Mr. Ingham 
performed his grand organ Sonata in A (op. 15) 
With perfect expression and execution the organist pret- 
There are four 


choruses p« yssessed a 


princi- 


rendered were all 


In speaking of this recital, 


The selections 


minor 


tily unraveled the excellent composition. 
separate and distinct movements, all cleverly interwoven 
and so arranged as to prove a big success. Mr. Ingham 
composed this sonata while in England, and it was ren- 
dered in America for the first time at this recital. A more 
pleasing composition than Ingham’s Gavotte in B flat was 
never heard in Springfield. Many organists attended the 
recital, and they pronounced Mr. Ingham’s compositions, 
his playing, and especially his sonata, magnificent.” 

Miss T. Katherine Palmer, assisted by several of her 
the Odd Fellows’ 
seven numbers on the 


young pupils, gave a recital in 
Building on March 1 
program, and the young students acquitted themselves re- 


Special mention should be made of Miss 


piano 
There were 


markably well. 
Lavinia Blumle, who is likely to develop into an accom 
plished artist; her technic is clean and facile. Miss Palmer 
is a thorough and conscientious teacher, and deserves great 
credit for her endeavors to increase the musica] status of 
Springfield. 

One of Springfield’s young and most talented artists is 
Miss Nodine, a vocal pupil of Professor Ingham. Miss 
Nodine has a fine soprano voice of wide range and excel 
Her voice is a genuine pleasure, charming 
This young lady 


lent quality. 
alike in brilliant or simple selections 
is likely to be heard of in the larger cities 

Joseph Vilim has been appointed director of the or 
chestral class at the University Miss Mary 
Wood Chase will give piano recitals at Indianapolis for 
the Matinee Musicale Club March 28. Huntington (Iad.) 
March 29, and for the Woman's Literary Club March 30 


Chicago 


HE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Vilim Trio gave a chamber music concert at Kim- 
ball Hall March 27. The program was as follows: 


TER. GPs Qered phvedisbondh do ocessanstedehdhdncsendesncccncess Beethoven 
Violin and piano, Aus der Heimat, Nos. 1 and 2...... .. Smetana 
Mr. Vilim and Mrs. Murdough. 

"CES, DTemata, Of, Grccccssecsscvecsesccccececcovevcccccses .. Grieg 
Mr. Kalas and Mrs. Murdough. 

Bete, WDesnliy, Gir Gdaccccsovccsbvactisctcnssovcesvcssevenccccecce Dvorak 
Violin Trio—Mrs. Gertrude Murdough, piano; Joseph Vilim, 


violin; John Kalas, ‘cello. 

Emil Liebling played at Milwaukee last Saturday before 
the Wisconsin School of Music a program devoted to 
works by Schumann, Henselt and Chopin. 

The Spiering Quartet played at Kansas City, Kan.; To- 
peka, Kan.; Dallas, Tex.; Arkadelphia, Ark., and St. 
Louis, Mo., last week. 

Miss Birdice Blye is making many engagements for 
piano recitals this spring. Among her recent appearances 
in this city was at a musicale given by Mr. Thomas 5S. 
Howell Thursday evening. 

During January, February and March Miss Blye played 
on alternate Wednesdays at the Russian Teas given by 
the Countess De Blumenthal, and on alternate Fridays for 
the club at the home of Mrs, Deming, a cousin of Charles 
Dickens. 

Invitations have been issued by Emil Liebling fur a 
complimentary recital next Wednesday. He 
sisted by Mrs. Steel, Miss Brown and Miss Jennings. Mrs. 
Jeannette Durno is announced to give a concert at the 
Washington Club, Washington, D. C., April 3. Miss 
Durno gave a musicale at Judge Waterman’s house yes- 


will be as- 


terday afternoon 


Miss Helen Buckley. 


This Chicago soprano, whose popularity knows no 


wane, was singing in Ottawa, Canada, last week. The fol- 
lowing are some of the notices lately received, including 
one from Dallas, Tex.: 


Miss Buckley, the soprano, rendered “TFolonaise-Mignon,” by 
Thomas, and received vociferous applause, and was compelled to re- 
spond to an encore. Her voice is sweet and clear, the higher notes 
undoubtedly being her best, her singing was marked by expression 
and feeling, while her enunciation was perfect. Her style approached 


the operatic and the applause which she received aiter every solo 
was well merited 

In the “Golden Legend” she had the greater number of solos, and 
despite the fact that during the three hours and a half which the con- 
hour, her 
March 


cert lasted she was singing almost continuously tor an 


voice lost none of its sweetness.—Oftawa Daily Free Press, 


16, 1900. 


“Joan 
comprehension of a 
Miss Buckley's voice 


Nothing more classical than the aria from Tschaikowsky’s 
f Arc” has the 
Dallas audience. In this and “Fleur des 
She has a clear, flutelike soprano, a trifle cold per- 
haps, but always true. A sweet little German 
lullaby better brought out vivacity and sympathy in the treatment. 
Dallas Morning News, February 21, goo. 


ever complimented musical 
Alpes 
was at its best 


saucy encore and a 


Miss Buckley has a good soprano voice trained in a high degree of 
finish in the execution of rapid and difficult passages.—The Ottawa 


Evening Journal, March 16 


The duet between Mr. Rieger and Miss Buckley in the last scene 
was, musically and artistically, as graceful and beautiful as the words 
of the poem themselves. Her voice is a strong and melodious so- 
prano, which bears the ear marks of considerable cultivation, and is 
handled with no smal! degree of skill.—The Citizen, Ottawa, Canada, 


March 16. 


* * > 


The first week of April the Chicago branch of the Virgil 
Clavier Company will receive a visit from its distinguished 
president, A. K. Virgil. He will give an informal talk to 
teachers in the Auditorium Recital Hall Tuesday after- 
noon, April 3. The subject will be “Temperament and How 
to Cultivate It in Piano Study.” Mr. Virgil will also lecture 
in Recital Hall on Wednesday, April 4, his subject being 
“The Science of the Art of Piano Playing and Teaching.” 
The pianist supplying the illustrations will be Mrs. Frances 
Wheeler. Both lectures are free to the public 

> * . 

\ song recital, under the auspices of the American Con- 

servatory, will be given by Miss Grace Elliott Dudley and 


Arthur Scott next Tuesday. They will have the assistance 





is 


of Miss Blanche Deering, pianist, and Mrs. Karleton Hack 


ett, accompanist 


* * > 


Mrs. Clara Murray, the harpist, has been in demand this 
season for private musicals and receptions as well as im 
portant concert engagements, having played last week for 
Edward Ayer at a reception given for Secretary Gage, and 
the week previous for the South Side Woman's Club 

. 


*> * 


The recital given by Miss Leonora Jackson on Monday 
before the Amateur Musical Club was. largely attended 
Ihe young artist was heard to even better advantage than 
at her appearance with the Chicago Orchestra. Her 
tions were excellently chosen, and she played with tre- 
mendous power, bringing all her great gifts notice 
Miss Jackson was accompanied by her brother, Ernest 
Jackson, and his accompaniments were as remarkable in 
This clever pair of artists 


selec- 


to 


their way as his sister’s playing 
are indeed worthy of the considerable success they are 
everywhere winning FLORENCE FRENCH. 


THE OPERA. 
N Monday evening 
again heard 


an Eva who was in fact the goldsmith’s daugh 
The music was beautifully sung and the 


“Die Meistersinger” was 


with Madame Sembrich as Eva, 

ter. 
character presented with sympathy 
piece cannot depend entirely upon an adequate presentation 
Wagner was missed from the performance, and 


form no 


But Wagner's master- 


of Eva. 
those who saw this work for the first time can 
idea of the composer’s intentions. The other roles were 
Walter, Mr. Dippel; Magdalena, 
Friedrichs; Hans Sachs, 

The chorus was appall- 
It would have been 


distributed as follows: 
Schumann-Heink; Beckmesser, 
Bertram, and Pringle!!! Pogner. 
ing, and bore no relation to the drama. 
wiser to have omitted it altogether. 
The second drama of the second cycle of the ring was 
given on Tuesday afternoon with Ternina as Briinnhilde; 
Strong, Sieglinde; Schumann-Heink, Fricka; Van Dyck, 
Siegmund; Van Rooy, Wotan, and Pringle, Hunding. 
Wednesday evening was devoted to a double bill. “Lucia 
di Lammermoor” (which had one previous performance for 
a charity on an extra night), sung by Sembrich, Perotti 
The work was cut freely, and ended with 
The second part of the program was de 
Bauer 


and Campanari 
the Mad Scene. 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” sung by Calvé, 
Bevignani con 


voted to 
meister, Mantelli, Scotti and Salignac 
ducted both operas 

“Siegfried” was given on Thursday afternoon before a 
large audience. Dippel sang Siegfried; Ternina, Brinn- 
hilde; Breuer, Mime; Van Rooy, Wotan, the Wanderer, and 
Friedrichs, Alberich. 

“Carmen” was the work selected for Friday, with Calvé 
as Carmen; Suzanne Michaela; Salignac, Don 
José, and Scotti, Escamillo. 

“Tristan and Isolde” was the Saturday matinee, with 
Nordica and Olitzka as Isolde and Brangane, Van Dyck, 
Van Rooy and Edouard de Reszké as Tristan, Kurwenal 
and King Mark 

The Saturday popular opera was “Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
with Eames, Zélie de Lussan and Clementine de Vere as the 
Dufriche, Campa 


Adams, 


Coutness, Cherubino and Susanna, and 


nari and Pini-Corsi as Basilia, Figaro and Bartolo 


Eddy’s Success in Atlanta. 
LARENCE EDDY, the organist, is 


His manager, Loudon 


meeting with great 
success om his present tout 
G. Charlton, received last week the following encouraging 


dispatch : 


ATLANTA, March 
Loudon G. Charlton, Wilkesbarre, Pa 
Immense success here to-night Re-engaged for two more recitals 
April 20 and 21. Wire me Evansville if O. K 


Crarence Eppy 
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616 Twelfth Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, March 24, 1900. f 
~ HE week opened auspiciously on Sunday with 
a most successful concert, given by the Saen- 
gerbund at National Theatre, and perhaps it 
might not be out of place, before proceeding 
with a description of it, to consider the cause. The cause 
of the good concert was Henry Xander, who is the musical 
director of the Saengerbund. There is hardly a more 
popular man ainong musicians and among the members 
of the society than Mr. Xander. “How do you select the 
soloists for your concerts?’ was asked of a member of the 
chorus. “Oh, our leader, Mr. Xander, knows all about 
those things,” was the confident answer, and this is the 
general sentiment existing towards him. 
To all who heard the first large concert early in the 
season, the improvement in the tone produced by the 
chorus, and in ithe general style of singing and interpreta- 
tion, must have been a surprise. Clementine De Vere sang 
two numbers in her best style, and graciously gave three 
encores. She added a new proof of being a great artist, 
for I have heard De Vere in better voice, and yet her singing 
was irresistible. A telegram was received just before the 
concert announcing the :llness of S. Monroe Fabian, and, 
it being too late to send for a substitute, Mr. Xander 
looked searchingly through the audience and found 
Emanuel Wad, of the Peabody Institute. Mr. Wad was 
spoken to, and promptly agreed to help out. His num- 
bers were Mendelssohn’s Etude in B flat minor, Grieg’s 
Oissilon” and “Papillon,” Chopin’s Nocturne im F sharp 
major, Etude in C minor and G flat major Etude. For 
encores he gave Leschetizky’s “Lucia” Fantaisie for the 
left hand, and Chopin's Impromptu in A flat major. 






* * * 


On Monday a particularly successful program, including 


some of the Brahms’ Hungarian Dances and Raff's 
March from Lenore Symphony,” was rendered by the 
Marine Band orchestra. The young ladies of the White 


House and Cabinet were present and applauded enthusi- 
astically. The program for next week includes Saint- 
Saéns’ “The Wheel of Omphelia,” repeated by request. 
The orchestra tried the “Fifth Symphony” of Beethoven 
at rehearsal the other day, and Mr, Santelmann expects 
that they will soon be ready to render some of the great 
masterpieces. 
ee 

rhe most successful concert, so far, of the Bischoff 

series occurred on Tuesday. This was probably due to 


the fact that there were more professionals on the pro- 
gram than usual, and also to the excellent rule forbidding 
encores. Nothing so breaks up the musical unity of a 
program as the encore nuisance, and it is to be hoped that 


ther concert givers will follow this example. J. Walter 
Humphrey, Mrs. H. Clay Browning, Mr. Miller, Miss 
Smith, Mr. Wrench, Mrs. Bischoff and Mr. Kaiser were 
he stars of the evening, and all sang exceptionally well. 
rhe All Souls’ Church Quartet also gave a good number. 





Of Dr. Bischoff’s younger pupils, Miss Bertha Bieber has 
a voice which promises good results, and Mr. McMichael 
has reached good results already. The songs were memo- 
rized, and great care and preparation was shown by all 
of the pupils. There was an organ solo by Miss Kimball 


and one by Dr. Bischoff. 
** * 


On Wednesday occurred the last concert of the Cham- 
ber Music Society for the season. The program opened 
with Mozart’s Trio, op. 14, No. 2, for piano, clarinet and 
viola. This piece is interesting on account of the tonal 
effect caused by the union of the clarinet and_ viola, 
the peculiar nasal quality resembles the oboe so much as 
to be almost mistaken for that instrument. Mr. Finckel is 
doing much to show us the possibilities of the viola and 
to make that long abused instrument respected at last. 
Anton Kaspar gave the “Fantasie Appassionata” by Vieux- 
temps, and was vigorously applauded. If the tone pro- 
duced by most violinists were to be likened to a thread, 
that produced by Anton Kaspar would be compared to a 
fine thread completely surrounded by the finest and 
smoothest glass. His bow produces such an impercepti- 
ble friction with the string that the music seems to come 
without effort, and you feel amazed to see, on looking up, 
that there is actually a man before you fiddling. 

There is rarely heard such splendid piano work as that 
of Anton Gloetzner in concerted pieces, such as was 
shown in the Mozart piece and the Fantasie; but when 
Mr. Gloetzner plays a piano solo there is something lack- 
ing. The technic is fine and smooth, the notes are clear 
and distinct and the touch beautiful; but where is the fire, 
the spirit, that you expect? The Wagner-Liszt “Isolden’s 
Liebestod,” which is one of the most fiery things he could 
have chosen, was not played with the zest that it should 
have been. It was like an arrow which just falls short of 
the point aimed for. The effect is that which is produced 
when someone, in telling an interesting story, almost 
reaches the climax and then suddenly stops and remarks, 
“What was I saying?” And in that instant the effect is 
gone. 

Charles H. Rabold sang in his usual fine style, and was 
accompanied by that most excellent pianist and _ bril- 
liant young composer, Miss Clara Ascherfeld. He sang 
one of her songs, which, although very interesting, is 
somewhat marred by the fact that the best part of the 
melody is like something else. 


On Friday a benefit was given at Foundry Church by 
some of the best artists in town. 


s* ¢ 


Jasper Dean McFall was the soloist at Harvey Murray's 
organ recital to-day. 


A piano recital is to be given at the Washington Club 
by Miss Maud Rill in the near future. Miss Rill is one of 
the youngest representatives of Leschetizky, having just 
finished her studies with him. She has given successfui 
recitals in Toronto, and is now in New York, and her 
concert here will be patronized by the Hon. Sibyl Paunce- 
forte and other prominent women of Washington. 


*> * * 


Mr. Santelmann is composing the music for an opera, 
entitled “Sadi III.; or, The Caliph’s Daughter.” The 
libretto is by E. T. Sweet. BERENICE THOMPSON 








Marteau-De Pachmann. 


HE first of the series of Marteau-De Pachmann vio- 

lin-piano recitals takes place this afternoon at Men- 

delssohn Hall. The event promises to be of exceeding 
interest. 


Antoinette Trebelli in California. 


HE musical centres in the Western States have been 

hearing a number of fine singers this season, and 

one of the most successful has been Antoinette Trebelli, 
the celebrated soprano. 

In addition to her beautiful voice and noble presence, 
Mlle. Trebelli’s musicianship is something that arouses the 
admiration of the critical listeners. Some criticisms of her 
recent appearances in California are appended: 


Mile. Antoinette Trebelli, prima donna, awaked a large audience 
at Sherman-Clay Hall last night to enthusiastic expression. 

Trebelli has voice to spare. Her vocal organ is big, round, sound 
ing, ringing and echoing. Her culture goes to brilliancy and dra 
matic effect rather than finesse. She excels in joyous, highly col 
ored music more than in pure poetry of tone-color and feeling. She 
opened her program last night with Massenet’s “Il est doux, il est 
bon,” which brought out the splendor of her voice and her power in 
rising to a magnificent climax. 

The Solveig’s “Lied,” by Grieg, was given with a great deal of 
expression and aroused her hearers to lively enthusiasm. The “Caro 
Nome,” from Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” would have seemed beautifully 
done were not the memory of Nevada's exquisite phrasing and in 
finite delicacy in the same selection so recent. 

Several antique pieces’ in French, English and Italian followed. 
Then Mile. Trebelli sang Bizet’s delightful ““Tarantelle” in a man- 
ner to challenge comparison with any other prima donna in the 
world. The composition is wonderfully light, airy and captivating—a 
thing of butterfly wings and sunbeams. Trebelli’s marvellous exe- 
cution and joyous way of singing gave it the full meed of sparkle 
and brilliancy. 

The other notable composition she sang was Clapisson’s “Chanson 
de la Promise,” a French drinking song, which seems to hold all 
the wine of France in its shining goblet. She sang it with gayety 
and charming dramatic effect. For encore she sang the “Laughing 
Song,” to the great delight of the audience.—The Bulletin, San 
Francisco. 

Mile. Trebelli sang to the largest audience she has met in Sher- 
man-Clay, Hall yesterday, and presented it with another fresh selec- 
tion from her immense and superb repertory. Nothing seems lack 
ing regarding her recitals. The interpretation is almost beyond 
criticism, so intelligent, sincere and eloquent, the voice of phenom 
enal richness and range, technical art reduced to complete subjection 
to expression, nothing but the best matter offered and invariably 
sung in the most exemplary manner. Copiously printed text also 
enhances the delight for the auditor. In a long experience in this 
city I cannot recall a superior to this lady in her particular line of 
work. 

Who could, or ever did, give us such rich and varied selections 
and go through such arduous programs with the glorious, healthy 
triumph that makes her concerts phenomenal? 

I am glad to know that she will sing once more for us and in the 
big opera house next Thursday afternoon, and very sorry that it will 
be her last recital, as she leaves town that night. At the popular 
prices the house ought to be full. No cheaper music lesson could 
be purchased.—San Francisco Examiner. 


Mile. Antoinette Trebelli’s farewell concert at the Grand Opera 
House yesterday afternoon was a success of the most unqualified kind. 
The large auditorium was well filled and the audience most enthu 
siastic. Mlle. Trebelli sang a number of songs in which she had 
success at prior recitals, and responded to several encores with her 
accustomed graciousness. 

The program was varied and as interesting as all her programs 
have been. It began with “Vous Qui Me Fuyez,” from Duvernoy's 
“Helle,” which is one of the strongest things Mlle. Trebelli has 
sung. The “Laughing Song” was given by request, and, of course, 
met with the same enthusiastic approval that has always greeted it 

San Francisco Call. 


One of the most gifted singers that has ever visited this city ap 
peared at the Burbank Theatre yesterday afternoon. That Los An 
geles was not aware of the fact was apparent by the small audience 
present. Those capable of appreciating the work of an artist such 
as is Mile. Trebelli and who absented themselves from the recital 
missed one of the most enjoyable musical treats ever afforded here. 
Los Angeles Daily Times. 


Arthur Whiting. 


The fourth and last of the chamber recitals that have been 
given by Arthur Whiting at 819 Madison avenue during 
the season took place on Monday evening, when he was 
assisted by the Kneisel Quartet. The program: 

Quartet, C minor, op. 60..........-.seeeeeeeees oe . Brahms 

(Violin, viola, ‘cello and piano.) 

Quartet, B flat major, op. 18, No. 6..........-..+5 ‘ 

Quintet, E flat major, op. 44.........ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees SChumann 
(Violin L., violin L1., viola, ‘cello and piano.) 


.. Beethoven 
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OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, \f 
256 Mance Strect, > 

MONTREAL, March 23, 1900.) ‘ 

INDSOR HALL will to-night be the scene 

of this important musical 

event in the Canadian metropolis, the per- 

formers being Marteau, violinist; 

Mrs. Ives, accompanist, and Professor 
Goulet’s Symphony orchestra 


week’s most 


Henri 





- 


On the occasion of his recent appearance at Windsor 
Hall, Vladimir de Pachmann received an ovation. The 
pianist was repeatedly recalled, and consented to play a 
number of encores. 


The last of an interesting series of sacred and classical 
concerts will take place in Karn Hall on the afternoon of 
March 25, when the program will be as follows: 


Trio, op. 49—Allegro..... phan witindacee , — Mendelssohn 
Mrs. Turner, Messrs. Spencer and Charbonneau 
Songs— 
I PE LE cae vdocdcancepakboerereeue bosebbeieeens .- Massenet 
La Cloche... P sobtbesses ... Saint-Saéns 
Miss Marie Terroux 
Violin solo—Berceuse Slave........ Sntistincdiadnncdactpastheeiil Neruda 
Herbert Spencer 
Piano and organ duet, overture from Egmont . Beethoven 
Mrs. Turner and E. A. Hilton 
‘Cello solo—Meditation sur Faust......... ibe -Gounod 
Louis Charbonneau. 
Organ and piano accompaniment 
BOR oc ciccknccdbwoccapesesgercenctacenstac .... Selected 
Henri Jodoin. 
Violin solo—Romance................++++- .Svendsden 
Miss Georgie Turner 
Song—Agnus Dei............-.++. - .- Bizet 


Miss Marie Terroux 
(With violin and organ obligato.) 


** * 

Under the able direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Murphy, 
managers and proprietors of Her Majesty’s Theatre, Plan- 
con gave a song recital at the Monument National on the 
evening of March 3. The assisting artists were Miss 
Marier, a well-known local soprano; Miss Abbott, accom 
























































panist, whose abilities have hitherto been com 


mended in these columns; Prof. J. B 
and competent Montreal ’cellist, and A 
who plays solos with considerable brilliancy but whose obli 


pianistic 
Dubois, a popular 
Deseve, a violinist 


gatos are too overpowering. The audience was not as largs 
as it should have been. It consisted chiefly of French Cana 
dians, and consequently was very responsive and, when oc 
casion demanded, rapturously enthusiastic, for at artistic 
events the cultured French Canadian is always an intelligent 


and sympathetic listener 


A young and remarkably talented and promising French 
Canadian musiciam is Miss Victoria Cartier, pianist arid 
organist, who is well known in the musical circles of Paris 
and Montreal alike. On January 25 at the “annual open 
concert” given by the Ladies’ Morning Musical Club of 
this city, Miss Cartier was the solo organist 


Mrs. H. de M. Harvey, 
Ont., is well known in Canada, is to be congratulated upon 
her recent appointment to an excellent position as soprano 
soloist in a prominent New York church 


who, being a native of London, 


Another Canadian soprano who is destined to succeed 
is Mrs. H. W. Parker, of Toronto, who, as a member of 
the. Toronto Conservatory of Music’s staff, and also as a 
church and concert singer, has already won an enviable 
reputation 


The Countess of Minto having expressed a desire to 
learn something of Evelyn Ashton Fletcher’s music 
method, Miss M. E. Elliot, who in the Canadian capital is 
recognized as a successful exponent of this system, re- 
cently gave a practical illustration of it before Her Excel- 
lency and members of the Woman’s Morning Music Club 
of Ottawa, who assembled in Ormes’ Hall and expressed 
delight at the result of Miss Elliot's efforts 

In response to an invitation from the home and educa 
tion department of the Woman's Club, a prominent Mon 
treal organization, Mrs. H. O. Wilson and Miss Elizabeth 


Davidson gave a demonstration of the Fletcher music 


method in this city on March 19, when a large and repre 
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sentative audience displayed much interest in the work of 


the children, and intelligent appreciation of the lecturers 
HAMILTON 


explanatory remarks May 
Becker’s Lecture Musicale. 
USTAV L 


morning 


BECKER'S lecture-musicale on Saturday 
at West 1o4th street, had 


. 
G his home, 1 for 


its subject “Oriental Music.” It was the second with this 
title, and the lecture, which in the first of the series con 
sidered the formation of Oriental scales and musical sys 
tems with a view to their structural development, this tim: 
spoke of the meanings and purpose of Oriental music and 
its vital differences from that of the Occident. It was 
really a brief statement of the distinguishing features of 


illustrations showed 


The 


of Western composers to 


Orientalism musical attempts 


represent Oriental atmosphere 


Godard’s “Indienne; part of David's “Desert” (2 pianos); 
Mendelssohn-Liszt “Zuleika,” Hiller’s “Gazul,” Frank 
Sawyer’s “Dance of the Dervishes,”” Schumann's “Bilder 
aus den Osten” and others. The feature of the program 


was the playing of parts of Mr. Becker's Rubaiyat musi 
written in 1893 for string septet, arranged for this occasion 
for piano, violin and ‘ceNo The trio arrangement was 
sympathetically played by Claude Holding, violin; Mr 
Eisen, cello, and the composer at the piano, and met with 
gratifying success. The piano illustrations to the ‘ecture 
were given by Mr. Becker’s pupils 


Clarence Eddy. 


Iowa and Missouri continue the tribute 
yn his concert trips 


OLORADO 
of praise that follows Mr. Eddy 


C 


in whatever country they may be 


Mr Eddy’s present tour was begun in September last year, ana 
since that time he has traveled 19,000 miles The tour w end the 
first week in May. He has just finished an extended trip ix Cal 
fornia and along the Pacific vast 

Mr. Eddy appeared last night in a concert at the State University 
of Nebraska, at Lincoln, where he played the famous organ which 


was built expressly for the Omaha Exposition in 1898. From Sioux 
City he goes north to appear in several Dakota points, then goes to 
Minneapolis, thence to Texas, thence comes Wack for a trip through 


Middle States and gradually works Eastward and closes the sea 


the 
son in New York.—Sioux City (la.) Daily Tribune, February 27 
It is because he effects such a fine combination of technic and ex 


pression that Mr. Eddy has gained his eminent position among the 
masters of the organ His touch is delicate at times, firm and 
strong when there is a cal! for power There is a positive daintiness 


n his rendition of such graceful compositions as Borowski’s Minuet 


n G, but he rises to a splendid realization of strength in the march 


and chorus from “Tannhauser.” The Guilmant funeral march is a 


ways one of Mr. Eddy’s best numbers, and it is always appreciated 


to the fullest by his hearers. His playing of the stately composition 
aroused the audience last night, and the organist could not refuse 
the encore which was demanded vigorously Kansas City (Mo.) 


Times, February 23 


ave to his audience of the rarest treats that have 
& 


He revealed this particular in 


Mr. Eddy 
come to Denver during th 
strument to those who had not heard its possibilities, and convinced 


one 


season 


his hearers that Denver has a prize, if properly cared for, in the 
Trinity organ. Among the more notable numbers was a concert 
overture by William Wolstenholme, dedicated in its manuscript 
shape to Mr. Eddy. Its two leading themes seemed to represent in 
turn the impetuosity of battle and the languid, mystical music of a 
river. Following a most exquisite performance, a romance in D flat 
by E. H. Lemare, the master thrilled his hearers by the “Funeral 
March and Song of the Seraphs,” by Guilmant, the French organist, 
with whom no doubt Mr. Eddy is in close touch when he is at his 
adopted home in Paris. It is a selection that, under the hands of 


Mr The Daily News, Denver 


Col., 


Eddy, reaches from earth to heaven 
February 21 


To hear a man like Clarence Eddy play leads one to think of the 
little use it would be for the great composers to write were it not 
for the men who had the ability, the temperament and genius to in 
terpret their works. Musicians like Eddy are born, and not made 
Of course he has worked a lifetime at the pipe organ, and has 
reached that ideal of perfection which few, if ar with a like amount 
of diligence could attain His programs are classical, but several 
f the numbers are by modern mposers. Clarence Eddy can make 
an organ pour out in all its fullmess the grandeur of real music His 
every touch seems to make roll out harmony as from the very 
soul of the performer. It was truly a treat t r th n y the 
great works of the great composer S { I Journal, Fet 
ruary 25 
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POSTER up in the lobby of the Academy of 
Music last Saturday evening announced the 
illness of Mr. Gericke. It was the closing con- 
Boston Symphony orchestra in 
Instead of the regular conductor, 
the baton was wielded by Franz Kneisel, the concert- 
meister, and very skilfully wielded, too. It was stated that 
Mr. Gericke became seriously ill in Philadelphia on Fri- 
day night with the grip, and being unable to travel, the 
orchestra proceeded to Brooklyn without him. As the 
Brooklyn concerts by the Boston Symphony orchestra are 
but a repetition of the concerts given the same week in 
Manhattan an extended criticism in the Brooklyn notes is 
superfluous. The readers of THE MusicaL Courier will 
find on another page of this issue excellent reports of the 
concerts in Manhattan. Dohnanyi, the young Hungarian 
pianist, who succeeded in capturing New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia, was also the soloist in Brooklyn, and 
great was the reception extended to this rarely gifted 
young man. As at the concert at Carnegie Hall last 
Thursday evening, Dohnanyi played the Beethoven Con- 
certo in G major and his performance of it was incompar- 
ably beautiful and finished. The orchestral numbers in 
the Brooklyn were the overture to Weber’s 
three of the Moorish dances from Paine’s 
and the Seventh Symphony of Beethoven. 


eA 
Oy cert 


Brooklyn this season. 


of the 


concert 
“Oberon,” 
opera, ‘‘Azara,” 


Se. ei 


Miss Marguerite Hall, the mezzo soprano, delighted the 
audience at the first concert for young people given recently 
at the Academy of Music. The popular singer was in ex- 
cellent voice, and sang sympathetically a group of old Eng- 
and Henschel’s “Water Babies.” The orchestral 
“Theme and Variations,” “Emperor 
by Haydn; overture to ‘Fingal’s Cave,” by Men- 
and “The Ride of the Valkyries.” Frank Dam- 
and as at the Manhattan concerts, briefly 
described the principal themes. The second concert will be 
given Saturday afternoon, April 7, also at the Academy of 
Music. Mme. Clementine De Vere, the soloist, will sing an 
aria from “Linda di Chamounix” and a group of English 
songs by Clayton Johns and Romualdo Sapio. The orches- 
tral numbers will be March from Symphony “Lenore,” 
Raff; Norwegian Melodies, Grieg, and overture to “Tann- 
hauser,” Wagner. These concerts are given under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Institute in co-operation with a 
number of society women. 


lish songs 
numbers were from 
Quartet,” 
delssohn, 


rosch conducted, 


* * * 


A testimonial musicale was given last Friday evening at 
the Pouch Mansion for the Misses Ida May Browne and 
Susie Talmage Browne, daughters of Henry Eyre Browne, 
organist of the Church of the Pilgrims. Both of the young 
women are highly gifted, Ida May as a pianist and Susie as 
a singer. As many readers of THe Musicat Courter will 
remember, Mr. Browne was the organist of Talmage’s Tab- 
ernacle at the time of the fire in 1894. He became famous 
years ago as the organist and choirmaster of Plymouth 
Church in the palmy days of Henry Ward Beecher. Thus, 
by what may seem a strange coincidence, he served as the 


musical director of three of the world’s most famous preach- 
ers—Beecher, Talmage and Storrs, the latter having been 
pastor of the Church of the Pilgrims over a half of a cen- 
tury. Mr. Browne’s younger daughter, Susie, was named 
after the late Mrs. T. De Witt Talmage, The young lady 
possesses a rarely sweet soprano voice and musical intel- 
ligence. 
* * * 


The second in a series of spring chamber music con- 
certs, under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute will be 
given in Association Hall to-morrow evening. The 
artists are Arthur Whiting, pianist; Franz Kneisel, violin- 
ist, and Alvin Schroeder, ’cellist. The program will be: 


Sonate im A WRJOG se ccsiescccecdcvccsvecedeweccesoccdiccesone Beethoven 
Mr. Schroeder and Mr. Whiting. 

Sonata in D minor (two movements)...........05-bse0ceeeeee Brahms 
Mr. Kneisel and Mr. Whiting. 

Tele ten GR. POR occcscccccncwnsccisendoscicsctsscssece Rubinstein 


Messrs. Whiting, Kneisel and Schroeder. 
* * * 


Miss Minnie Topping, a young pianist, and pupil of De 
Pachmann and Carrefio, will make her début at the Hotel 
St. George, Friday evening, March 30. In compliance 
with numerous requests, Miss Topping will present a pop- 
ular program, her list of compositions including favorite 
numbers by Schumann, Mendelssohn, Liszt and Chopin. 
Miss Elsie Ray Eddy, soprano, and Dr. Victor Baillard, 
baritone, will assist Miss Topping, following each of her 
groups with songs. Miss Topping will remain in this 
country and devote her time to concerts, recitals and in- 
struction. Her studio is at 527 Putnam avenue, Brooklyn. 


* * *x 


The Brooklyn Arion gave a song recital last Sunday 
evening at Arion Hall, Arion place, near Broadway. The 
numbers sung by the society were: “Waildmorgen,” 
Koellner; Claassen’s arrangement of Mozart’s ““Wiegen- 
lied”; “Robin Adair,” arranged by Dudley Buck; “Ach 
Weisst Du es Noch,” by Fiqué; “Abschied hat der Tag 
Nessler; “Das Alte Miitterschen,” Spicker; 
by Schaeffer, and “Das Volkslied von Trans- 
vaal,” by Van Rees, arranged for chorus by Claassen. 
The Ladies’, Chorus sang “The Spinning Song” from 
Euna’s opera, “The Witch,” and “Mr. Thal,” by Stunicko. 
Mrs. Marie Roppold sang the grand aria from Weber's 
“Freischiitz.” The string orchestra played several num- 
bers. The recital was closed with “The Old Folks at 
Home,” sung by both choruses and a solo quartet. Arthur 
Claassen conducted with enthusiasm. 


gnommen,’ 
“Die Post,’ 


*_ * * 


Last evening (Tuesday) Heinrich Klingenfeld, the vio- 
linist, and his wife, Mrs. Klingenfeld, appeared as soloists 
at the ladies’ meeting of the Brooklyn Tonkiinstler Verein, 
held at the home of the president, Carl Fiqué, 128 DeKalb 
avenue. Mr. Klingenfeld played the Sinding violin Con- 
certo and Mrs. Klingenfeld contributed songs by Reinecke 
and Grieg. 


* * * 


This evening, Wednesday, the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, will hold a public service in the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, corner Lafayette avenue and South 


Oxford street. 
“x. 


Tuesday evening, April 17, is the date fixed for closing 
cencert by the Brooklyn Apollo Club, at the Academy of 


Music. Dudley Buck, the conductor, is arranging an 


elaborate program. 





























PHILADELPHIA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
Regent Square, March 24, 1900. } 
HE week we have the Boston Symphony here 
is, for obvious reasons, a very quiet one 
locally. The program of the first concert on 

Monday fight was one that failed to meet 
the approval of many criticsas well as the general public. 
It was somewhat heavy through lack of contrast, which 
the orchestra, as a rule, gives us in the programs. How- 
ever, one’s tendency to grow weary was soon dismissed 
at the appearance of the new pianist, Ernst von 
Dohnanyi. Yes, it was this very appearance that aroused 
one’s interest from the start. Mr. Dohnanyi, instead of 
adopting the ustlal tactics of the virtuoso, walked as un- 
assumingly and quietly to his place at the piano as though 
he were a member of the orchestra. And then, too, his 
personal appearance was a delightful change, both his 
hair and coat sleeve were cut an ordinary length, the cne, 
neatly brushed, the other showing a good expanse of cuff. 
As an artist, Mr. Dohnanyi may be spoken of in the high- 
est terms. His technic, clear and firm, does not, how- 
ever, overshadow his powers of expression, the variety and 
depth of which completely won his audience. 

Friday night was the second concert, the last of the series 
for this season, and most enjoyable it was. I unfortunately 
missed the “Bartered Bride” overture, and the first move- 
ment of Mr. Adamowski’s solo, owing to the fact that Mr. 
Comee, the manager, had been called over to the Walton 
on business while a group of shivering reporters in the 
draughty corridor awaited his return. I was lazily watch- 
ing Mr. Adamowski’s acknowledgments of the applause 
after the second movement in the Spanish Symphony when 
I became conscious of a sudden exit of flying coattails— 
there was a sudden buzzing among the men, and the 
audience, too, for that matter, and the announcement made 
that owing to the sudden illness of Mr. Gericke, the con- 
certmeister, Mr. Kneisel, would conduct the concert, which 
he proceeded to do, with the baton gracefully held be 
tween his thumb and first finger, to the evident satisfac 
tion of those present. 

By the way, I wish there was some way by which an 
audience could express sympathy. It seemed so heartless 
to greet the announcement of Mr. Gericke’s sickness with 
a round of applause; yet we all wanted to extend a cordial 
welcome to Mr. Kneisel upon his assuming the baton, a 
thing I cannot recollect happening here before. 

Mr. Adamowski’s reading of the Spanish Symphony by 
Lalo was masterful in every respect, and he excelled h‘m- 
self im the last movement. The other numbers on the 
program ballet from the opera 
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were Paine’s music 
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“Azara,” dainty and weird, and Brahms’ beautiful Sym- 
phony No. 2. 

I had occasion to hear several of Mrs. Ratcliffe Caper- 
ton’s pupils this week. Being in the neighborhood of 
her studio, I stopped in for a few minutes that lengthened 
into an hour or two, so interested did I become in each 
new pupil that I.heard. The first young lady was Miss 
Helen Smith, of Indiana, who has been in Philadelphia 
for three winters studying under Mrs. Caperton. She 
sang an aria from “Der Freischiitz” with all the purity 
of tone for which the Lamperti school is justly noted 
Paul Volkmann, the tenor soloist at St. Mark’s Church, 
came in to run over a duet which he and Miss Smith are 
studying. I was sorry not to have been present at his les- 
son, as he has a beautiful 
tenors who can fearlessly sustain a high B with a good, 
full tone. Miss A. Vansant, another talented pupil with 
a beautiful soprano, sang the “Roberto che Adoro” with 
good enunciation and much expression. The next young 
lady I heard was one of those remarkable examples of 
what can be done by the clever teacher with practically 
no foundation to begin on. Miss E. Faunce came 
Mrs. Caperton two or three winters ago with her speak- 
ing voice almost entirely lost from throat trouble. Mrs 
Caperton, applying the Lamperti method with renewed 
zeal—what intelligent teacher does not revel in overcom- 
ing seemingly insurmountable difficulties? — patiently 
worked over the mutilated voice till she finally recovered 
it from the young lady’s throat, where it had been buried 

The pupil who aroused my greatest enthusiasm, how- 
ever, was Miss Bates, daughter of Colonel Bates, 
U. S. A., of Washington. She is only seventeen years 
old, but fairly surprised me out of my usual calm by her 
work in the contralto parts of “The Prophet.” She has 
only been studying this winter, but her intelligent reading 
of “O Figlio Mio,” as well as the “Pieta,” reflects great 
credit on her teacher, and stamps her as a girl of much 
talent and understanding. Her pronunciation in a little 
French song, was charmingly clear and correct. 


voice and is one of the few 


to 
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When I heard Mrs. Caperton hcrself singing over a 
song for the benefit of her pupils, the thought presented 
itself to me that in gaining a most efficient and admirable 
teacher the world has lost a contralto whose voice makes 
one think of a deep-toned organ 

I attended two concerts given by the Carlisle Indian 
Band on Saturday afternoon and evening, and found them 
very enjoyable indeed. Of course, cne must look at the 
work of these boys from an entirely different standpoint 
than the one usually taken by critics. They lay no claim 
musical perfection, theirs a money making 
scheme. Their chief object is to demonstrate the intel- 
lectual powers of the average Indian boy; and when one 
considers that many of the musicians have left the blanket 


to ner is 


and war paint as recently as three years go, the work they 
did was surprising. The leader, Dennison Wheelock 
quite a clever composer, as well; his “Aboriginal” 


is 
suite 
was, in some passages, very Indian in character, especially 


the “Dance.” 


I must not forget to mention Zitkala-Sa, a full-blooded 
Sioux, who was charmingly artistic and graceful in her 
native costume, “The Famine.” from 
“Hiawatha,” with much dramatic fervor. I was so struck 
with her cleverness that I returned in the evening to hear 
her play the violin, and, looking at it from the standpoint 
that I mentioned before, I was fully compensated 

Taken altogether, the performance is worthy of warm 
support, if only to encourage the good work done by our 


when she recited 


Government in reclaiming these children of nature 
Dominca Lyncn SoupeErR 


USICIAN of experience, director, composer, teacher 

of singers and pianists, now before the public, would 

be pleased to consider a first-class offer from a church 

chorus choir or from established society. Address “Musi- 
cian Director,” care Toe Musica, Courter Company. 





CINCINNATI, March 24, 1900 
HE tenth and last Symphony concert of the 
season to-night in Music Hall offered Miss 
Sara Anderson as the soloist and the following 
miscellaneous program of modern works: 





verture, Tannhduser.......... Wagner 

Symphonic poem, Almansor.. Kurth 
i 

Aria from Heérodiade..... Massenet 


Miss Anderson 


Les Préludes... Liszt 


Symphonic poem, 


Song, La Cloche............. _ Saint-Saéns 
Miss Anderson. 
Theme and Variations from Suite No. 3 (C major), 
GQ Bis docce conse ties I'schaikowsky 


The orchestra played con amore. It was in magnificent 
form. The “Tannhauser” overture be considered an 
old-timer, but somehow it left a new, powerful impression 
It was a reading of towering proportions. The precisior 
of clockwork moved in every division of the, orchestra 
The playing was such as though swayed by one master 
hand. The crescendos were sweeping and the climax at 
the close tremendous. Both the Frank 
Van der Stucken, and the orchestra received something 
like an ovation from the audience. The Symphonic 
Poem, by Charles Kurth, left a fine impression. It 
some startling descriptive The rhythmical 
structure shows scholarly treatment and consistency runs 


may 


was conductor, 


has 
climaxes 
through the entire treatment. The coloring is sometimes 
rich, always apt. The composer evidently has something 
to say and knows how to say it. A remarkably strong in 
terpretation was given of the Symphonie Poem of | 
It was a reading that was inspired with life and 
fiom beginning to end. The 
interest in the final number—the theme and variations from 


iszt 


orchestra did not flag in 


the Tschaikowsky Suite. The several orchestral divisions 
played together with splendid unity of purpose and tl 


brilliant polonaise at the close was played with 


concentration and verve. 


Miss Sara Anderson rhade the impression of being a 
artist of high rank. The legitimate musician speaks 
through all her work. She sings with dramatic fervor 


and yet commands admirable self repose. She is always 
true to the pitch and knows how to use her voice. She 
was received with much enthusiasm by the audience and 
responded to two encores 
+ > . 
The College of Music forces on last Tuesdav evening 
March 20, presented in the Odéon Gounod’s “The Mock 


Doctor,” under the direction of Mr. Van der Stucken 
The college orchestra was strengthened by the Symphony 
musicians. The chorus and dramatis persone were all 
students of the college. The performance was more in 
profesional than in amateur lines. It marked an event 


worthy of record in the annals of the college and opened 


up the possibilities of an operatic school. Mr. Van der 
Stucken was responsible for the entire production—cven 
as to the stage setting, costuming and direction as wel! as 


training of the different parts. It was certainly a remark 
able success, and would put to the blush must of the op« 
ratic performances that are going the rounds of the 
theatres all over the country. The cast was as follow 

Geronte, Lucinda’s father, a wealthy citizen Edward Hartman 


Leander, Lucinda’s lover.. Enyeart Hooven 
Sganarelle, the mock doctor... S. William Brady 
Valere, a servant to Geronte.. . George Baer 
Lucas, Jacqueline’s hushand M. Clene DeBruin 
M. Robert, the actor William ©. Smit 
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Martine, Sganarelle’s wife Gertrude Zimmer 
Jacqueline, nurse to Geronte’s family Antoinette Humphreys 
Lucinda, Geronte’s daughter juan Cornelia Grahn 
Chorus of faggot binders, peasants, musicians and dancers. 
Misses Flavie Babin, Grace L. Coan, Selle Einstein, Erna M 
Lotze, Madge MacGregor, Lydia Steuwer, Maud Strayer, Elsi« 
Sullivan, Emma Wilmes, Clara Bracher, Elizabeth Mulvihill, 
Dora Pister and Mrs. Henry Kraus, Messrs. William Clemens, 
William A. Curl, L. O. Gross, S. C. Hayslip, Herbert Pelton, 
Julius A. Reif, W. C. Smith, Frank Grabuth, Benj. Herbers, 
Charles Miller, Roy Pe mn, Dr. L. O. Saur and John Wighbels 
Mr. Brady in the title role did himself proud He 
seemed to be fitted t stage as though to the manner 
born. His action was sy and natural. We predict for 
him success on the operatic stage, for besides his talent 
for acting and an agreeable stage presence he has a bari 
tone voice of no mean capacity—musical and under th 
best of control. Miss Zimmer, too, is to be cv ~¢ratulated 


She had a good conception of her part and she asserted he: 


light soprano voice admirably well. Enyeart Hooven 
made up an acceptable Leander. He has a beautiful 
lyrical tenor voice M Humphreys has an easy, grace 
ful action on the stage and Miss Grahn did herself justice 


In fact the entire ensemble was good The choruses were 


sung with fair balance and musical quality in the voices. 


The last Promenade concert of the Symphony Orchestra 
in the beautiful ballroom of the Hotel Alms, on Thursday 


evening, March 22, was a delightful success. The follow 


ing program was performed 








Overture, The Ermite’s Bell Maillart 
A bendlied Schumann 
S V n, Jose Marien 
Waltz, Village Swallows Strauss 
Serenade W eelpu 
S flute, H. Vink 
March, The Beggar Student M ecker 
Overture Boccacc Supp 
The Black Forest M Eilenberg 
Waltz, Wiener Blut Strauss 
La Czarine 2 Gaune 
March, The Gipsy Bar Strauss 
a a 

Mrs. Fanny Polk Hosea gives the following review of 
the Scandinavian evening at the Conservatory of Music 
on last Wednesday night 

e Scandinavian ening M Baur Conservatory was a 
table event, and the Cis cannot too highly appre 
ciate the portur Bohlmann and Mr. Tirinde in 
the present series of interna na recitais for hearing great read 
ngs of great composit The owing rograr vas given 
Sonata, op. 21, D minor (Niels Gade); Sonat p. 45, C minor 
Grieg Sonata, of E or (Sinding) 
this secession the development of Norwegian usic was in 
estingly brought t. Gade under the Mendelssohnian in 
f ice, but with I t arn scheme and iwonted 
elodies, showing e entr a new racial elemer 1 < 
( r mp r Ww er ed, with 
( } st e winds ¢ ry ack! 
n at hinder the freest expression 
r r e has wover f the simple, 
i gs the fairy © gold cx 
‘ n ar 
r ess prominer Like Ibsen, h 
. metaphysical spirit of the age, and 
r ns art if e attem t ve the 
able Of ed p r re t pare we ten in 
ain for the d ne tenderne i < Grieg four 
keeping in uch with the j te 

This exacting program was rese 1 wit tl e faultiess en 
emble and individual finish for Mr. Tirinde and Mr. Boh 
ann are famed, and whicl ke r ning three concerts of 

er the French-Ita Ss German af Amer 
r eve for \ h stu with 
ntere 
* = 

Mrs. Helen H. Taft, the retiring president of the Sym 
phony Orchestra Association, who goes with her husband 
Judge William H. Taft, to the Philippines, was to-night 
presented by the orchestra with a magnificent tankaid 
goblet and tray of solid silver in embossed musical ce¢ 
signs 

Mr. Van der Stucken leaves to-morrow for New York 
whence he sails to Europe He will return to the College 
of Music in June and take the orchestra to the National 
Convention of the M. T. N. A. at Des Moines, Ia 

J. A. Homan 
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ry HE St. Louis Odeon, an interior view of which will 
E hereafter grace the heading of the St. Louis 
columns in THe Musica. Courter, is rapidly 

nearing completion. The building was begun less 

than a year ago, and is a monument to the cour- 
age and energy of its architect, W. Albert Swasey, which 
is being more and more appreciated by the St. Louis pub- 
lic. It is not often that one man possessed of but moderate 
means is willing to undertake a great public good, the finan- 
cial results of which are at best uncertain. At the time the 
Odeon was projected there was a crying need in St. Louis 
for such a building. The Exposition Music Hall, which 
had been the home of the large musical enterprises, had 
been found too large for the average concert, and Memorial 
Hall was only suitable for recitals and small affairs. Such 
other places as were used for musical purposes presented 
various causes for objection, and the result was that the 
great musical societies which constitute the bone and sinew 
of a city’s art were seemingly threatened with disintegra- 
tion. The question of a suitable building was first taken up 
publicly in the columns of the Globe-Democrat by Homer 
Moore, at that time its music critic, who presented the 
proposition on November 27, 1808, in the following words: 

“The great need is a building suitable for and devoted to 
musical purposes; one in which there shall be all the fa- 
cilities of stage, boxes, lights, comfortable seats, attractive 
promenades and also rehearsal rooms; one which can be 
used for either concert or grand opera; one in which there 
shall be commodious studios for music teachers, painters, 
sculptors, teachers of languages and perhaps also accommo- 
dations for the practice of other professions; a building 
which shall be the nucleus, the centre of the art of the city, 
and especially of its music. It might afford accommoda- 
tions for music stores and piano warerooms, and would 
find a recital hall that would seat 300 or 400 people a source 
of revenue. This building should be to St. Louis what the 
Auditorium has been to Chicago—excepting that it need not 
be so large. No one can measure the power for good music 
which that magnificent structure has been to that city. The 
Auditorium made the vicinity where it is located the mu- 
sical centre of, one might almost say in truth, the whole 
great West. It has enhanced the value of property till no 
other location is more desirable for certain business pur- 
poses. In New York Carnegie Hall has become the centre 
of the local musical world. At first it was built for con- 
cert purposes only, but soon additions were made to ac- 
commodate studios for teachers. Those first built were im- 
mediately all taken, and without delay a new addition was 
projected, completed and appropriated. 

“There is no denying it that the city needs a building 
suitable for the teaching of music: one where the walls are 
really sound-proof, and where there are enough studios to 
accommodate the many teachers now scattered about in 
flats, residence houses and over stores. A studio building 
should pay a good income as an office building. There 
is a large number of independent teachers who are in 











need of just such accommodations, and, with the growth 
of musical interest which such a structure would so power- 
fully foster, the number would increase. Another year 
ought to see the work well under way. The musical 
future of St. Louis warrants its being undertaken, and a 
certain great event now earnestly contemplated makes the 
immediate future the fitting time for its consummation. 

“When dt shall have been built the Choral Symphony So- 
ciety, the Apollo Club and other musical societies will 
have a home congenial to art.” 

The subject of building such a structure as is described 
above was taken up by George D. Markham, vice-presi- 
dent of the Choral-Symphony Society; Lester Crawford, 
president of the Apollo Club; Charles Wiggins, the Ep- 
stein brothers, and others, and Mr. Swasey, and several 
plans were projected for the building. 

The Odeon, which is the theatre or opera house part of 
the structure, is one of the most perfect auditoriums, so 
far as its acoustic properties are concerned, to be found 
anywhere in the world. The softest tone is as distinctly 
heard as the loudest, and loses none of its beauty nor 
quality, no matter where one is seated in the house. There 
is practically no echo even when the auditorium is empty, 
and when packed to its utmost capacity the music retains 
all its resonance and brilliancy. Such artists as Petschni- 
koff, Ruegger, Baernstein, Paderewski, Saville, Jacoby, 
Charles W. Clark, &c. have pronounced it perfect for 
musical purposes. 

Its seating capacity is limited to 2,000, of which 1,120 
are in the parquet. The balcony seats only 650 and one 
seat is as good as another either for seeing or hearing 
what is on the stage. The parquet is surrounded by a 
horseshoe of thirty boxes, which comes just at the edge 
of the balcony. Each box has a small ante-room which 
opens on the foyer or principal corridor. It has become 
a custom with the Odeon audiences to expect long inter- 
missions in the middle of concert performances, during 
which time they promenade in the foyer and corridors or 
visit each other, not only in the boxes, but also in the 
parquet and balcony. This social element is very much 
prized and without doubt contributes largely to the attrac- 
tiveness of the evening entertainments. 

The Choral-Symphony Society inaugurated, at the be- 
gining of the season, a trumpet call at the close of its 
fifteen minute intermission, somewhat on the order of that 
in vogue at the Bayreuth Wagner festivals. For the last 
concert Mr. Fisher, assistant conductor for the society, 
composed a call for horns, trumpets and trombones, in 
canon form, which was enthusiastically applauded. 

The first of May will see the building completed and it 
is not impossible that a dedication performance will be 
given that will be one of the most important events in the 
musical life of the city. 

** * 

The studios of the Odeon have nearly all been taken by 

prominent musicians | who are ov verjoyed at this centraliza- 


tion of the musical interests. Many of the artists are re- 
moving to the new building and it is now only a question 
of time before the Odeon Building is regarded as the 
home of music and musical people of St. Louis. 

F. F, 





Music in Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE, March 25, 1900. 


LADIMIR DE PACHMANN’S expressions of 
pleasure regarding his audience at the Pea 
body were well founded, for in numbers, .at 
tention and enthusiasm it was one of the most 

inspiring of the season. Certain it is that the erratic little 
man was at his best. Tue Musica Courter readers have 
had many and satisfying reviews of this program, making 
further comment superfluous: 


Von Weber 


Sonata in A flat major, op. 39.....-..+..++++ 
‘Schumena (1810-1856) 


Phantasiestiicke, op. 12, Nos. 3, 4 and 5... 
Warum. 
Grillen. 
In der Nacht. 

Waldacemen, OP. 62......2..-ccccccccvcees 
Vogel als Prophet. 


Schumann (1810-1856) 


Jagdlied. 

Abschied. 
Rondo Capriccioso, op. 14..........Mendelssohn Bartholdy (1809-1847) 
Three Preludes, op. 28, Nos. 6, 19 and 23.... ..Chopin (1810-1849) 
Three Etudes, op. 25, Nos. 2, 3 and 6......... ...Chopin (1810-1849) 
Mazurka in B minor, op. 33, No. 4......-- ....Chopin (1810-1849) 


..Chopin (1810-1849) 


Valse Brillante in A flat, op. 34, No. 1.........-.- 
-Chopin (1810-1849) 


Scherzo in C sharp minor, op. 39.....-.--- 


De Pachmann is a player of the piano par excellence, for 
he loves it for its own sake and never forgets its limitations 
And what music he evokes with his exquisitely beautiful 
touch, amazing technic and nuance, faultless rhythm and 
wonderful pedaling ! 

These, together with his poetic temperament, make him 
an incomparable interpreter of Chopin. But perhaps the 
most remarkable performance of the recital was that of the 
Mendelssohn Rondo Capriccioso. He responded to a rap 
turous recall with the Chopin black key study and again 
with the D flat Valse. 

At the close of the recital the enthusiastic audience was 
rewarded by an enchanting performance of Weber’s “Invi- 
tation to the Dance.” 

>: ee 


There is but one regret connected with the Boston Sym 
phony concerts here—that there are but five each season 
The final one for this year took place at Music Hall last 
Tuesday evening. 

So that, for those of us who have not the good fortune 
to summer abroad there will be a music famine until next 
November. 

Of course there are a few more good concerts to come, 
but the Symphony concerts are naturally the events of our 
season. 

The program last Tuesday evening opened with the 
Schumann Symphony, No. 4, in D minor. Then followed 
Beethoven’s G major Concerto for piano, played by Ernst 
von Dohnanyi; the “Hamlet” Fantaisie, overture of Tschai 
kowsky and the overture to the “Bartered Bride” of Sme- 
tana. 

The symphony was read and played unsurpassably. A 
niagnificent performance was given the stupendous “Ham- 
let” overture, to which no better contrast could have been 
found than the fascinating one to the “Bartered Bride,” 
which brought to a close a great concert. 

Dohnanyi gave a scholarly and reverent reading of the 
Beethoven Concerto. Probably the most admirable qual- 
ity of his performance was the absolute subordination of 
mere technic (though a remarkable one) to the higher and 
better means of expression. 

A concert of much local interest was that given at Leh- 
mann’s Hall last Monday evening by Baltimore musicians 
exclusively. 

The participants were: Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson, bari- 
tone; F. H. Weber, tenor; Wilberforce G. Owst, com- 
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poser and accompanist; assisted by Clara Ascherfeld, pian- 
ist, and Natorp Blumenfeld, violinist. 

The most interesting feature of the concert was the fre- 
quent appearance of Mr. Owst on the program as a com- 
poser. 

This column has frequently called attention to the ex- 


cellence of his creative ability. His new song, “Thine 
Own,” written for this occasion, and dedicated to Mr. 
Weber, is a beautiful one, and will be a valuable addition 
tu a singer’s repertory. Truly artistic singing is not suf- 
ficiently common to be lightly valued. Therefore Dr. 
Hopkinson’s work cannot be too often praised. He was 
in particularly good voice the other evening, contributing 
to the program, the Scene and Aria frgm Weber’s “Eury- 
“I Fain Would Hide,” and the following songs: 
“So Long Ago,” and “To-day Is Just a Day to My Mind” 
of Owst (the latter dedicated to Dr. Hopkinson); “John 
Anderson, My Jo,” Gledhill; “Blow High, Blow Low,” 
Dibdin; “Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” old 
English, and “Danny Deever,”’ Damrosch. 

Mr. Weber’s voice is a fine one; he was most successful 
in his reading of the Méhul aria from “Joseph,” “Ach Nair 
Lachelt umsoust.” 

His other songs were: “Sehnsucht,” 
Lovely Rose,” Hardee; “Thine Own,’ Owst; 
Augen,” Ries; “Alt Heidelberg,” Jensen. 

Mr. Blumenfeld played Owst’s “Chanson sans Paroles,” 
(dedicated to Mr. Blumenfeld); Wieniawski’s “Romance 
et Rondo Elégant”; Saint-Saéns “The Swan,” and Léon- 
ard’s Fantasie “Souvenir de Haydn.” . 

Mr. Blumenfeld’s playing always gives great pleasure, 
for it is the work of an artist. His accompaniments were 
sympathetically played by Miss Ascherfeld, who contrib- 
uted as a solo number the Schubert-Tausig “Marche Mil- 
itaire.” 

This composition is so exacting that it is not fair to 
judge of a pianist’s ability by its performance alone. 

But Miss Ascherfeld has at other concerts demonstrated 
her right to be called a very talented pianist and musician. 


anthe” 


Rubinstein; “Go 
“Aust Deinen 
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One of the last requests of the late Joseph Walter was 
made of W. G. Owst to write a setting of the Biblical text 
“The People That Walked in Darkness.” 

The composition was sung from manuscript by 
Hopkinson at the last choir service conducted by Mr. 
Walter at the Madison Avenue Synagogue. It has just 
been published, dedicated “In Memoriam” to Joseph Walter. 
’ The composition is one of the best from Mr. Owst’s pen. 
The noble text has been given original and worthy musical 
clothing. 


Dr. 


*>- *+ * 


“Princess Chic,” the opera comique by Kirke La Shelle 
and Julian Edwardes has been excellently given in every 
particular at Ford’s Opera House this week. The opera 
is, first of ali, original. The libretto is clever, funny and 
clean, and the music melodious and charming. 


Von Klenner I Brooklyn Recital. 


ko AR reaching is the influence of the successful 
st vocal teacher. Almost every week informa- 
“ tion about the success of Von Klenner pupils 
reaches the office of THz Musica, Courier. 
The artists who have been trained by this remarkable 
teacher are singing in various parts of the country and 
their artistic work never fails to arouse admiration from 
discriminating people. 

As many of Mme. Von Klenner’s friends and pupils in 
Manhattan know, she has an influential clientéle in Brook- 
lyn. A number of her best pupils live in the borough 
across the great Bridge, and very frequently has Mme. 
Von Klenner been urged to “Come to the Mountain”— 
that is give a concert in Brooklyn. This she has finally 
consented to do, and the date fixed for the occasion is 
Friday evening, April 6. The concert will be given at 
Wissner Hall, Fulton street and Flatbush avenue,and from 
the demand for invitations, the affair promises to be a suc- 
cess from every point of view. The Vjardot Cercle, com- 
posed of fourteen of Mme. Von Klenner’s pupils, will sing 
the “Cercle” song with great success at one of the con- 
certs by the women’s Philharmonic Society, arranged 
by Mme. Von Klenner. Besides the “Cercle,” several of 
Mme. Von Klenner’s advanced pupils will sing solos, and 
Carl Fiqué, the pianist, will be the instrumental soloist. 
The program will include several novelties. Mme. Von 
Klenner is always among the first to find new songs as 
they reach the publishers and, of course, she knows just 
what voices to select from her pupils. The programs at 
the Von Klenner concerts and musicales show the broad- 
est catholicity, since all schools and styles are illustrated. 
Operatic gems, arias from the immortal oratorios, English 
ballads, German lieder, French songs, songs from the old 
Italian masters, and examples of the modern Norse and 
Sclav schools, are to be found upon the lists. 

The program to be presented at the Brooklyn concert 
is not yet complete. Among other numbers it will include: 


The’ Weephe of the Weeds. is... cccsccccccvscccccsvevesevevsect Delibes 
Viardot Cercle. 
O luce di quest Amima.......... 6.60. ceeeeneee - Donizetti 
Miss Mabel M. Parker. 
Les Cavaliers (first time)...... ett ig a as ER aa Rtg Brahms-Viardot 
Miss Travers and Miss Knapp. 
Piano solo, Theme and Variations...................++ pocktpun Bach 
Carl Fiqué. 
Songs 
oceceeccceseseeceseccesesevesecceocceseosooses Grieg 
Mate Se vccccobecsscesubcedeessosesoeseuee Tschaikowsky 
“Miss Sara Evans. 
Grand aria and scene from Lucia.............+.0-0s0005 .- Donizetti 
Miss Frances M. Travers. 
Songs — 
ee ee PEE he te Grieg 


(First time.) 
Mrs. Katherine Noack-Fiqué 
Who Shall Be Fieetest?....... ae 
Viardot Cercle. 
ic ceenektscs ctbtbahabatvecceccccccs Viardot 
Misses Travers, Evans and Rae. 


Barnby 


Les Trois 


Trio, 


> Bet BiBGec cesetc c htngpveceovcunennsedevoos 
Miss Bessie Knapp 

. Schumann 
Mott and Kent. 


The Gipsy......... steers , 
Viardot Cercle. Solos by Miss Huncke, 





Lenten Musicale by Yon Klenner Pupils. 


O-MORROW afternoon (Thursday) the pupils 
Mme. Evans von Klenner will give a Lenten musicale 

at the Von Klenner School of Music, 40 Stuyvesant street, 
near Second avenue and Tenth street. This makes the 
eighth year that Madame Von Kienner has opened her spa- 
cious music room for an afternoon of classes and modern 
religious song. In the program arranged for to-morrow 
afternoon the cultivated reader will find many sermons, 
and all of them appropriate for the Lenten period. Nearly 
all of Madame Von Klenner’s pupils announced to sing to- 
morrow hold paid choir positions, and therefore it will be 
doubly interesting to hear the program, which is as follows: 


of 


Ave Maria... ‘ sdebodes : sete - Marchetti 
Misses Parker, Rae and Evans. 
BEE Wenn &- Fabetinedccsonsccncopnesepcensevescenecce< Woodbury 
Miss Harriette Siensmese, 
Song of Thanksgiving. ..............cccecscecceveccseneess .. Allitgen 
Miss Isabelle “Woodraff. 
ARBBS GEE DBDs. cowowocescqn cedsboctinecccwes cocesccsccccounqess Liddell 


leer Mey Peagei ccs cccvccccccccccccsens «seeceeeees Mendelssohn 
Mrs. Katherine Noack ‘Fiqué 
Nearer, My God, to Thee........... . Klein 
(Dedicated to Madame von . Klenner.) 
Miss Mable Porter. 
Quartet, One Sweetly Solemn Thought......... .Ambrose 
Mrs. E. A. Bulen, Mrs. K. N. Fiqué, Miss Sara Evans, 
Miss Delafield. 
I Heard the Voice of Jesus............ . Bartlett 
Miss Florence Keith. 
Raketed Qeatiee. covesccvecccccovecsonshcoveceedscocceseseesocs Handel! 
Miss. Mabel M Parker. 
My Heart Ever Faithful...............ccceceeeesecees J. S. Bach 
Miss Anna Rae 
Culp cath Bam O hs. 000. cvcvecccccccccscctcsccovensccoceccccsecsces Rossini 
Misses Travers and Evans 
Ee SE er ae Hayda 
Mrs. E. A. Bulen. 
Lord, How Long Wilt Thou Forget Me..............+..+.++ Mietrke 
Miss Sara Evans. 
Cy BOE Dy EaiO is cones vce cccocnscecesesbsovccccceseccccess Handel 
Miss Marian Mott 
Le Réve de Jesus..........sseccceccees .. Viardot 
Miss F. M. Teavere. 
BER Wee, Bic iiiinn. cc cetbecccdbntcessc cesses ces ctecse Mendeissohn 
Miss Bessie Kem. 
Trio, Who Shall Be Fleetest?.. dideep cbetannenpeceavenesobas Barnby 


Mrs. Fiqué, Misses Rae and Evans. 
Soloist, Miss Parker. 








Which Do You Prefer ? 


HICH of Wagner's works do you prefer? is a ques- 
tion addressed by an inquiring spirit at Trieste to 

sixty musicians and music critics. The result was: 
“Flying Dutchman,” 1; “Tannhauser” alone, 2; “‘Tann- 
and “Lohengrin,” “Tannhauser” and “Walkure,” 
and “Meistersinger,” 1 each; “Lohengrin,” 
and “Tristan,” 1; “Tristan and Isolde” 


hauser” 
“Tannhauser” 
3; “Lohengrin” 



































. *“* * Reiss alone, 11; “Tristan” and “Meistersinger,” 2; “Meister- 
The Fugitive............ sibaitiale Grieg singer” alone, 16; “Walkure” 1; “Gétterdammerung,” 1; 
The last Peabody recital of the season takes place next Forsaken ......-+--seseseeccevereeceesescerccerccecssessneanes Grieg “The Ring” as a whole, 5; “Parsifal,” 2 (among them 
Friday afternoon, when Harold Randolph, pianist; Pasting : wie pag Maer ting a Grieg Liszt is quoted); “Rheingold” and “Tristan,” 1. Eleven 
Bertha Thiele, harpist, and Alfred Fiirthmaier, ‘cellist, will piano solo, Rhapsody No. 12............ a Sere oS Liszt Of the persons consulted could not make up their minds. 
be the soloists. EurTerre. Carl Fiqué. Two contented themselv es with saying “ “His later period.” 
a 
GAMBL ane MILLER, SARA ANDERSON 
E CONTRALTO. 9 
BASSO. ne Oratorio—Concerts. = SOPRANO. 
MINGTON SQUIRE, Sole Manager, 
RETURNED FROM 125 East 24th Street, New York WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St. 
PARIS 
eeu In America, January 
ae till end of season. 
oy CHARLES * GAMBLE Under Direction of 
° MANAGER, N. VERT, 
9 Bast 7th Street, 
ST END, 
PITTSBURG, PA. SOPRANO. NEW YORK. 











“7 The Wolfsohn Musical i aoe 


131 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


SEASON 1899-1900. 





HIGH CLASS ARTISTS ONLY. 


Clementine de Vere, [Marie Brema, Marie Engle, Maconda, Sara Anderson, Moran-Ulden, Fisk, Watkin- 
lilts, Williains, Berthald, Miles, Walker, Wilczek, Mannes, Schulz, Clara Butt and Carrie Bridewell. 


Special arrangement with Mr. Maurice Grau: Artists of the Maurice Grau Opera Company. 




















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Harmonic. Influence of Unrelated 
Tones. 


I. 


RITICAL observers have undoubtedly noticed 
” the tendency of modern composers to alter 

and elaborate the common fundamental har- 
= monies. Indeed this harmonic coloration has 
been exploited to such an extent that the frequently aver- 
age observer is unable to discover the trend of the musi- 
cal labyrinth. One cause for the numerous failures in 
this respect is that comparatively few possess a rational 
system of chord analysis. Since the time of Rameau 
there has been a marked tendency among theorists and 
music calculators to call simple things by abstruse names. 
A perfectly plain harmony, which was understood and 
treated as such by Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin and other 
masters, is taken in hand by these learned doctors and 
when it emerges from their tonal laboratory it is no 
longer an independent number of the harmonic system, 
but merely a fraction of some imaginary mass of tones 
with a supposed root and an impracticable, catacaustic re- 
lationship. To the present writer this seems quite whim- 
sical, and as profitless as rainbow chasing. If music is 
essentially an art, we cannot fetter the creative artist with 
these rigid formulas, which apply only to the physical 
sciences. 

It is the old story of talent v. genius; matter against 
mind. But art (which is truth) will surely prevail. 

We begin therefore, with a purely musical, harmonic 
basis as we find it in actual composition. Every inde- 
pendent harmony is to be classified with respect to its 
theoretical root and its interval formula. The resolution 
or progression of the chords need not here concern us. 
The following enumeration will answer all practical pur- 
poses: 

Major, minor and imperfect (miscalled ‘“diminished”’) 
triads occurring naturally in the key. (The augmented 
triad is important, but it comes properly under elab- 
orated or altered harmony.) The essential seventh 
chord, which is numbered [L in the writer’s  sys- 
tem on account of its elementary application and its 
dominating character, is the most euphonious of all 
the four-toned discords. Though the interval from 
one to seven, or vice versa, is a normal discord, the stu- 
dent should understand that componently the chord is con- 
senant, one major and two minor thirds are its constitu- 
ent elements. Another important principal discord is the 
diminished seventh, a product of the modern harmonie 
minor scale. Notwithstanding the emotional character of 
this quasi-chromatic discord, we may classify it as an 
independent harmony without regard to a supposed root 
which would give the chord a more fundamental aspect. 
In other words we accept it as the masters gave it us. 
This is numbered II. III. is the leading note seventh, a 
negative discord of neutral character. 

IV. and V. are secondary seventh chords, which lack 
some essential element found in the principal discords. 
In a major key there are three of these non-transitional 
seventh chords of the species IV., and two of the species 
V. These latter are dissonant, and since they usually are 
prepared, either above or below, they belong naturally 
to elaborated rather than to simple material. However, 
Wagner has employed them independently as basis for 
figurated detail, the whole forming a musical synartesis, 
like an engraved or embossed column. 

If we add the principal ninth chords our classification 
will suffice, so far as the present aim is concerned, 

These independent harmonies form the basic structure 
upon which all possible elaborations, so far as known, 
will rest. -The present aim is to consider these as con- 
stituent or fudamental elements, around which every va- 
riety of ornamentation is woven, and in this way the 





student may acquire such nehidend knowledge as will 
enable him to penetrate the composer’s design and thus 
master the visible transcript in a comparatively short 
space of time. 

The writer’s general title, unrelated tones, includes a 
considerable number of adventitious elements, diatonic 
and chromatic. These would seem to owe their origin, 
or at least their raison d’étre, to that ancient embellish- 
ment, the trill, with its concomitant melodic conclusion. 
We have here: 1. A harmonic tone resting upon some 
correlative chord as tonal support. 2. A tone next above 
alternating rapidly with the principal tone. 3. A tone 
below (usually a minor second) which, being followed 
by the harmonic element, serves to finish or conclude the 
embellishment. 

As notated, we see only the harmonic elements (a), but 
the actual effect (b) is to be considered: 


Ex. 1. 3 








The figures (1) above F sharp and D sharp show the 
adventitious notes alternating with the harmonic element, 
E, indicated by the cipher. « 

With the double trill there will be two unrelated ele- 
ments above in reciprocal succession with the principal 
tones, and the foreign elements below in the conclusion. 
Thus: 





In the figure above we hear two principal tones em- 
bellished with two secondary (unrelated) tones above, 
and two below. Accordingly there are four adventi- 
tious elements in Example 2, all explainable on the theory 
of a trilled tone. 

The fact is to be noted that while the passing notes 
above are diatonic (and accordingly in the key), they are 
unrelated to the accompanying chord. The chromatic 
passing notes below are foreign to both key and chord, 
except in their capacity as leading notes to C sharp, and E. 
This modern chromatic tendency is, in such instances, 
wholly a matter of euphony. 

From the double to the triple trill is but a step: 


(623 


> 


RUBINSTEIN. 
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Ex. 3. 











This is equivalent to a shake on the dominant, elaborated 
by means of three simultaneously trilled notes. If a con- 
clusion be added a minor second below each tone of the 
first chord, there will result three major triads in chromatic 
succession. In this instance the F sharp chord would of 
course represent the harmonic elements. 

For purposes of harmonization the writer has classified 
the unrelated notes in this manner: I, passing note; 2, ap- 
poggiatura (measured); 3, suspension, tied or untied; 4, 
anticipation; 5, stationary note; 6, direct auschlag; 7, in- 
verted auschlag. The acciaccatura, modern, prall trill, 
gruppette, glide, parenthesis and other ornaments are ém- 
braced in the preceding unrelated tones. When the passing 
note or the appoggiatura is above the harmonic note the 
former is diatonic; when the unrelated note is below it is 





Gate chromatic. This is not a rule, but merely a custom 
which has prevailed since the death of Bach and Handel. 

In certain forms of elaboration the chromatic element ap- 
pears above as well as below. (See the Chopin Bolero, op. 
19.) Therefore the student is to understand that any tone 
of any chord may be embellished with appoggiature or pass- 
ing tones woven around the harmonic element. 

The gruppetto, either direct or inverted, is the best illus- 
tration of this fact. A gruppetto may begin with the re- 
lated or the unrelated tone; musical conditions must decide 
which. Clementi, Hummel and other composers were par- 
tial to the latter method, which is more dissonant. Chopin 
inclined to the former. 

The trilled tone has already been explained, and in theory 
there is nothing further that is e.sentially new with regard 
to unrelated tones. 

The main point in harmonic analysis is to separate the 
outline from the detail, the related from the unrelated notes, 
This process reveals a simple basis, and upon this it is 
comparatively easy to reproduce the elaboration. 

Nearly all the modern cadenza and passage work is con- 
structed by means of appogiature and passing notes. An 
instance is here cited from Beethoven’s op. 101. At the 
end,of the Adagio there is a cadenza on the dominant. 
This is embellished with the chromatic passing notes be- 
low. Therefore, the outline is E, G sharp, B; D sharp, F 
double sharp and A sharp form the detail. The latter are of 
course unrelated notes. With this understanding the ca- 
denza can be learned much more quickly and will be less 
liable to escape the memory when we have thus apprehended 
the design. 

Our next quotation is from the Finale to Chopin’s Fan- 
taisie for piano and orchestra, op. 13. There are a seriés 
of uniform figurations on the A chord, each of which be- 
gins with an appoggiatura above the harmonic note. The 
former is marked 2. One measure is sufficient as an illus- 
tration thus: 








t ‘ eo 2. 2. 
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The quasi trill figures on the tonic and fifth of the A 
chord continue up and down in this manner during eight 
measures. 
from the piano) one ought to be able to play the entire 
ninety-six notes of the right hand part, together with the 
accompaniment, from the single measure quoted. 

These are simple illustrations. More ornate and com 
plicated ones will follow. A. J. Goopricu. 





Leonora Jackson’s Triumphs. 


ARDLY have the echoes of Miss Jackson’s successful 
tour with the Boston Symphony Orchestra djed away 
before we are again informed that she has just completed 
another “rushing” lot of engagements with the leading mu- 
sical clubs of America. The arrangement of the dates was 
made through the Victor Thrane Musical Bureau: 
March 14, Nashville, Tenn. (morning). 
March 15, Dayton, Ohio (evening). 
March 16, Akron, Ohio( evening). 
March 17, Cleveland, Ohio (evening). 
March 18, travel (Sunday). 
March 19, Grand Rapids, Mich. (afternoon, 4:15 P. M.). 
March 20, Chicago (afternoon, 4 P. M.). 
March 21, travel. 
March 22, St. Louis, Mo. (evening). 
She appeared at Centralia, Ill., last Tuesday, and on Fri- 
day afternoon Hambourg, Miss Jackson and De Gogorza 
gave a joint recital in Buffalo. 
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MUSIC GOSSIP 
w OF GOTHAM, 








New Yor«, March 26, 1900. 


HE fourth meeting of the Musical Salon took 
A place at the handsome residence of Frank 

Seymour Hastings, in the recently completed 

music room, when a varied program was given 
by artists known and others not known, but sure because 
of artistic merit to make place for themselves some day. 

Hastings’ own Prelude in E flat, recently composed, 
opened the program, and this was received with every sign 
of interest, for it is full of elegant harmony, dignified, me- 
lodious throughout. An aria from “Gallia,” sung by Mrs. 
Jessica De Wolf, showed the singer possessed of a voice 
far above the ordinary, with abundant temperament, high 
B’s, and other excellent things. 

C. Whitney Coombs was represented by his “Vision of 
St. John,” done by a mediocre church quartet, highly in- 
teresting as a church number, but monotonously out of 
place in such surroundings. 

The most artistic effort of the evening was the piano 
playing of Mrs. Chas. B. Foote, which was indeed simply 
delightful; so fresh, spontaneous, that all were enthused 
She played “Fruehlingsrauschen,” Sinding; “Menuett”’ 
Stavenhagen ; “Wedding Day at Troidhaggn,” Grieg. Mas- 
senet’s “Mary Magdalen” was also done, with the follow- 
ing quartet: Misses Elise Stevens, Florence May Loomis, 
Dr. F. D. Lawson, Heinrich Meyn. Miss Stevens showed 
herself an able singer. A feature of interest was the sing- 
ing of a brand new song, one may say “hot from the pen” 
of the host, Frank S. Hastings, called “For Love of You,” 
sung by that rising young basso, Robert Hosea. The 
song possesses even more of the elements of popularity 
than his “My Love is Like a Red, Red Rose,” and ere 
long it will be heard o’er all the land, like the other Has- 
tings songs. 

As a medium for making young artists known, the Musi- 
cal Salon is filling its mission. 

* * * 


The Society of American Musicians and Composers, for- 
merly the Manuscript Society, held its sixty-fifth private 
meeting at the Waldorf last Thursday evening, the follow- 
ing artists participating: Mesdames Hortense Hibbard- 
Howard, Emma Juch-Wellmann, Miss Emma Pilat, vio- 
and Messrs. Oley Speaks, bass; Hobart Smock, 

Compositions by Liszt, Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, 
Brahms, Bruch, and of the American composers, Nevin, 
Parker, Hawley, Mrs. Beach, MacDowell, Chadwick, 
Hadley and Felton were performed. April 27 the last meet- 
ing of this season will occur at the same place. 


linist, 
tenor 


* * * 


Mrs. Beardsley’s monthly musicale in her handsome 
large Knapp Mansion studio, Brooklyn, had this program: 
violin and piano. .. Beethoven 
Mr Kapp and Mrs 


Sonata, pbeapoeet 
Beardsley. 

Vannah 
. Behr 


Cradle 
O, du liebster mein. 
Miss ‘Bees A. Dembmem.” 


The Warning... . Meyer-Helmund 
Dy GeO. sain svete dbbudh dhescdvecsencocstbetstcicocbsacsesed Cowen 
Mrs. Hilda M. Rowland. 

Fantaisie and Bolero..........++...+++ Alard 
Mr. Kapp 


The Soldier’s Bride...........cesseee0++ .Murio-Celli 


Miss Dambmann. 


SERED ooikns00d cactbed tues dubia «nda ddaiNabeenbscctecncb Saint-Saéns 
I, GB Giidinn. 00555 000dhocecscdasvincsesiccssécssecdeetsbitieed Chopin 
Miss Penelope B. Parker 
SERED Tae > vinse tn ven cctunabdsdinddastcsnescestectés Van De Water 
Mrs. Rowiand. 

Hungarian Dances, piano, violin and ‘cello..................++ Brahms 


Mrs. Beardsley, Messrs. Kapp and Freeman. 
F. W. Riesberg, accompanist. 

* The studio was filled, and this carefully planned and 
varied program went through without a hitch Miss 
Parker, Mrs. Beardsley’s pupil, played with sympathetic 
understanding and intelligence. Mrs. Rowland possesses 
a clear and true soprano voice of brilliancy and expressive- 
ness; her “Spring Song” was a delight to the audience 
Miss Dambmann’s soulful contralto went to all hearts, 
and Murio-Celli’s “Soldier’s Bride” was sung by her with 
great variety of tone color, rousing enthusiasm. Mr. 
Kapp played his violin solos with much spirit and beauti- 
ful tone: his violin is evidently a jewel. 

Undoubtedly the special features were the opening and 
closing numbers, in which Mrs. Beardsley showed herself 
the skillful and sympathetic ensemble player; there were 
repose and classic conception in the Beethoven duo, and 
a mighty swing and spontaneity in the Brahms’ Hun- 
garian Dances, throughout it all Mrs. Beardsley main- 
taining a proper tonal balance, asserting her piano part 
only as thematic development required; this is not simply 
playing the piano, but is far more—mind, head, judgment 
combined. 

Mrs. Beardsley is planning a concert for the 27th of 
April, im which her daughter Constance, known as a 
promising pianist, will be the principal artist, with other 
highly attractive features. 

** * 


The Kirpals, of Flushing, keep prominently before the 
public all the time. Only recently the local meeting and 
musicale of the N. Y. S. M. T. A. was held there, when 
the local meeting devoted much space to the affair. Also a 
certain prominent lecturer on music, whose name has been 
printed here so often that we will vary things by not pub- 
lishing it this time, recently appeared there, talking on 
the “French Women and the Music of the Exposition of 
1900.” The paper also says that “Mrs. Kirpal also sang 
very effectively three songs in French by Chaminade, 
Holmés and Massenet, and also a collection from Saint- 
Saéns in German. Young Theo. Lindorff, the briliiant 
was heard in a difficult selection, very effectively 
Professor Kirpal played the accompaniments.” 


pianist, 
rendered 
* . * 

Lulu A. Potter, a former Von Klenner pupil, is doing 
well in Pennsylvania. She sang in Tyrone First Presby- 
terian Church, March 11; at an organ opening in Altoona, 
on February 22; March 15 she sang at an organ recital in 
the First Lutheran Church; on Sunday she sang at the 
dedication of the First Church of Altoona. and March 26 
at a large concert given by F. A. North & Co. in the 
Opera House. April 19 she expects to appear at the 
Logan Band concert, likewise at the Opera House, pre- 
sumably in Hollidaysburg, where Miss Potter has charge 
of the music in a seminary. 


* * * 

The Hild Entertainers recently appeared in Brooklyn 

at St. Francis Xavier’s Church and received much praise 
from all sides. Said the Times 


* * * A most excellent concert. Mme. Hild di- 


rected the whole concert admirably; it was thoroughly en- 
joyed by all who were there.” 

Harlem Y. M. C. A. paper of recent date said of the vio- 
linist Miss A. Margaret Wagner: 

“Miss Wagner, who appears with the company, has 








often taken part in entertainments here, and has always 
been received with enthusiasm; she is an artist of rare 


merit.” 
** * 


Miss Emma K. Denison begs to announce that she will 
repeat by request Schubert’s Song Cycle, “The Fair Maid 
of the Mill,” on Monday evening, April 2, at 8:30 o’clock 

Miss Edith Cornell will play the accompaniments and 
Mrs. Charles Curtis Pritchard will read the story 

Tickets may be obtained from Miss Denison or 
from any of the patronesses; Mrs. Charles Frederick 
Burhans, Mrs. J. Henry McKinley, Mrs. Henry C. Con- 
ger, Mrs. George Howe!l Dunham, Mrs. Arthur J. Pea- 


body, Mrs. Robert Rutter, Mrs. Charles H. Pepper, Mrs 
M. H. Lawrence, Mrs. Frederick C. Keller, Mrs. Richard 
H. Bull, Mrs. David James Burrell, Miss Katharine Van 
Nest, Miss Catharine Jane Pryer and Mrs. Joseph 
Walker, Jr. 
** * 

Pupils of Parson Price are making names for them 

selves. At the thirty-fifth annual entertainment at the 


Thirteenth Street Welsh C. M. Church, Miss Marguerite 
Parry, Miss Ella Williams and Miss Lizzie Roberts ap 
peared, with Mrs. Price as accompanist. Mr. Price’s own 
composition, “The Two Bards,” was sung by Messrs. Bey- 
non and Evans, and Evan Williams sang this euphonious- 
looking song: “Oh’ na byddai’n Haf o hyd.” 

The New Brunswick Home News of March 17 speaks at 
length of a concert given there, in which another Price 
pupil appeared, namely Miss Bertha Haring, a young New 
York lady. Said the News: “Miss Haring possesses a 
pleasing voice, and used it to such advantage last evening 
that she was compelled to respond to encores after each 
selection. Miss Haring was the only stranger engaged, 
the others all being local talent.” 


** * 
Albertus Shelley and his mother, Madam Shelley, re- 
cently gave a musical evening at their studio, 1083 Lex- 


ington avenue, when the following pupils assisted: Misses 
R. Reich, Hope Curtis, Sadie Carroll and Messrs. A 
Reich, J. Orner, Gootenberg, F. N. Corby, Fischer and 
Bauer. A program of violin, piano, vocal and string quar 
tet music was given, the vocal pupils being Madam Shel 
It is only a few years ago that Madam Shelley was 
where she was 


ley’s. 
busy as a voice teacher in Paris, 
very successful and much sought after Alber- 
tus, was at that time a student at the Conservatoire, and 
while they were abroad the young fellow had every possi 
ble advantage. 


France, 
Her son, 


** * 
To-morrow, Thursday, at 4.30 Pp. m., J. Warren Andrews 
will give his fourth organ recital at the Church of the 


Divine Paternity, when Mrs. Jennie King Morrison and 
Oley Speaks will be the solo singers 

A fifth recital will be given April 5, at which Miss Es 
telle Harris, soprano; Miss F. Thayer, organist; 
Albertus Shelley, and Charles W. Rietzel, ‘cellist, 
will participate 149, for organ, 
violin and ’cello, will be played F. W. Rresperc 


Louise 
violinist, 


Rheinberger’s Suite, op 


Gabrilowitsch. 


HE renowned pianist Gabrilowitsch, who is coming 

to this country next season, is now playing seven 
concerts in the large cities of Holland. He will then play 
in Germany again. 


Mr. VICTOR THRANE ~~ , 
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Pacific Coast 
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Ida Mampel’s Recital. 


NUMBER of musical people having an ap- 
pointment at the St. Nicholas Garden last 
summer, were unexpectedly greeted on 
ascending the stairs with some remarkably 

fine music. It was in the morning, when the callers hoped 

to find the hall deserted. 

However, upon entering the inviting place they found 
seated at the grand piano, mot a man or a woman, but a 
little girl, not over ten years old, with a soulful expression 
of countenance and chestnut curls flowing down her back. 
The child was rehearsing with the Kaltenborn orchestra 
the first movement of Mozart’s D minor Concerto, which 











CI icin sit tesa riaeniatnttns n.,5.0-06d indonpnsrantannas eens Liszt 
ERED FI acdb th ten ten bavece<ctrececcccecebetecccsadbcssva Bargiel 
(Artistic changes by Rafael Joseffy.) 

Mest FH. Gi. TAO. Bec cccccvccvvccccssserccscsevessccccssestes Chopin 
Pokal, GG, TER. Be cdnctdvnsoe vers seeccccccvsscsspcecocesons Chopin 
EASDGMISRMED ccc cccccnccencesscdccccsercosccecesesesosessbbeonssveon Liszt 
Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14........+ecseecseeceseeeesueeeees Mendelssohn 


A little girl of tem can hardly have a history, and so 
there is nothing to record about Ida but her gifts, which 
are pronounced extraordinary. She plays the piano like 
an adult, producing a lovely tone and revealing surprising 
intelligence and technical skill in all that she does. If the 
verdict of the 2,000 persons who saw Ida play with the 
Kaltenborn orchestra amounts to something, the girl’s 
future is assured. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler was just 
Ida’s age when she played for the first time with an 


IDA MAMPEL. 


she subsequently played at one of the summer night con- 
certs. 

Ida Mampel scored a success at the concert and received 
favorable notices in the daily papers. But her début in 
the “dead of summer” did not attract the serious attention 
her forthcoming recital promises to create. The recital 
will be given at Mendelssohn Hall to-morrow (Thursday) 
evening, and upon that occasion Ida will play the follow- 
ing list of compositions: 

Concerto in D minor (first movement).............00sseeeeeees Mozart 


(Cadenza by Hummel.) 
Miss Ida Mampel and String Quintet. 





Etude IIIIR, od cicncscncegudécesedevesssredaniess mien Schitt 
Chanson d’Amour, op. 50, No. 1.......-.eeeceeeeeerees . Sternberg 
I ON RN TE Bi cca cecasacdsececovccattcscseticcteonsnnn Godard 
Chant du Voyageur, op. 8, No. 3.........cccceeceeecseenens Paderewski 


PEGUOED, Ge GM GEER Bovcccccvcccdbccavosecccesuccceisosneucaste Raff 
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LOUDON 6. CHARLTON, Manager. 
639 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, or 





orchestra in Chicago twenty-five years ago. Let us hope 
that the fates will be as kind to Ida as they were to the 
great genius whose silver jubilee has just been celebrated. 
Whenever a young musical genius appears upon the 
horizon thoughtful people begin to speculate on the 
origin of the newcomer. In Ida’s case, as in the case of 
many others, the heredity theory fails to prove anything. 
Ida’s father is not musical. Her mother plays the piano 
“a little,” like millions of women, but even she herself 
disclaims any talents above the ordinary. Little Ida has 
an elder sister, who also plays the piano, but she does not 
play like Ida. Both girls study with the same teacher. 
Why does the playing of the younger create a sensa- 
tion, while that of the elder girl is no better than that of 
thousands. The Western World declines to accept the the- 
ory of reincarnation, but the numerous disciples of tha 





faith affirm that all mysteries are clearly explained by be- 
lieving it. 

For several years Ida studied with William C. Rehm, 
and her public.appearances are largely due to the efforts 
of her teacher. Her father, Mr. Mampel, is acquainted 
with a great many men of prominence, and a number of 
these have particularly interested themselves in little Ida’s 
career. 


Petschnikoff. 


ETSCHNIKOFF, the great Russian violinist, closed 
his Southern tour at Dallas, Tex., last Monday. 
Large and brilliant audiences have greeted him at every 
appearance in the South. Petschnikoff will probably go 
to Colorado Springs and take a week's rest in that beauti- 
ful city. 

The first joint recital by Petschnikoff, Hambourg and 
Lachaume will take place in Colorado Springs on April 
6. Immediately afterward they will start for San Fran- 
cisco, where they will have rehearsals on April 12 and 13, 
with a large orchestra, under the baton of Aimé La- 
chaume. 

A very elegant and numerous audience assembled at the Atheneum 
last night, on the occasion of the first appearance in this city of 
Alexandre Petschnikoff, the celebrated Russian violinist. In every 
number the immaculate technic of this artist was a source of increas 
ing wonderment. The almost unconquerable difficulties abounding 
in every selection were overcome with a degree of ease that pro- 
voked the unstinted admiration of the audience, and at the conclu 
sion of the Vieuxtemps number Petschnikoff stood revealed as a 
consummate master of the most difficult of musical instruments. 
In the “Chaconng’ not alone was his technical perfection a source 
of increasing wonderment, but that monument of musical conception 
was given with such delicacy of phrasing and fullness of correct 
intonation as to hold his hearers entranced. A musician to the 
manner born, he endows his interpretations with an individuality so 
striking and at the same time so scholarly that any attempt to de 
pict them must necessarily be lacking. He is a painter of tone-pic 
tures, each in itself a revelation of the master mind that guides the 
skillful bow and subtle fingering. If the applause that was accorded 
him was in the nature of a tremendous ovation it was but a very faint 
tribute to his insipring genius and colossal musica! abilities.—Times 
Democrat, New Orleans, La., March 18, 1900 








The very flower of New Orleans culture and refinement went to 
the Atheneum last night to hear Alexandre Petschnikoff, the won- 
derful Russian violinst. 

Never had artist a more appreciative and sympathetic au- 
dience. Never were the souls of an audience stirred by sweeter 
music. The artist was equal in every particular to the occasion. 
Petschnikoff is one of the world’s greatest violin masters. Last 
night he was recalled again and again. 

After the conclusion of No. 4 of the program, a Concerto by Wien 
iawski, which seemed to please the audience the most, the applause 
lasted fully ten minutes. The Concerto stirred the audience to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. 

No. 4, “Chaconne,” by Sebastian Bach, was, perhaps, the most 
delicious and beautiful musical number ever executed in New Or 
leans. It was absolutely faultless from beginning to end. 

Aimé Lachaume, who plays the accompaniments, is a pianist of 
great ability. This, perhaps, is an evident fact or he would not be 
traveling with the Russian. He, too, quite captured the audience 
His rendering of Chopin's grand Polonaise was particularly splendid, 
and he was recalled three times.—The States, New Orleans, La., 
March 18, 1900. 


Asheville, N. C., Music Festival. 


HE Asheville Music Festival, which took place on the 
21st and 22d of the month, was a great success both 
musically and financially. The expenses amounted to 
$3,000, but were all met by the sale of tickets, so that it 
was unnecessary to make any demands upon the guar- 
antors, a state of affairs that may well be envied by many 
of the older music festival associations. 

As the result of such a splendid financial showing, the 
city of Asheville, the day after the festival, decided to 
undertake the building of an auditorium, to cost between 
$15,000 and $20,000. 

The association was only organized last January, under 
the direction of Ferdinand Dunkley, who has given his 
services gratuitously to the work of training the chorus, 
writing the descriptive program book and corresponding 
secretary. So fine a result, however, must repay Mr 
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Dunkley for all his hard work. 


M. 1. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Conservatory in Berlin. 


Studio: 780 Park Ave., Cor. 73d St., New York. 


S.C. BENNETT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Method unexcelied for purity of tone production. 


Teacher of Mme. Genzvra JOHNsTONE-BisHoP and othe: 
prominent singers. 
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Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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Powers-Alexander Lenten Musicale. 


HE first of these interesting functions occurred last 
Thursday afternoon in Carnegie Lyceum, as usual, 
when the program was as follows: 


Fantaisie and Fugue (G minor) Bach- Liszt 








Mrs. Hadden-Alexander. 
IEEE. Saacindiilnkistbinshervenakaaktdxdbecsosepeseesensinn Schumann 
Wer machte dich so krank bbe ....Schumann 
RR IEE og are LB 2 ERT ALS SE Eee ay Schumann 
Francis Fischer Powers. 
Von Ewiger Liebe........... Suc cddcen dédedusobnccemldecses Brahms 
Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin. 
Lee Tagmbowtlit ce. ccccccvcccsvscceses sanecttiiiinwertenteraennl Rameau 
Menuet aeecuaecdbessseosr’ Boccherini-J oseffy 
Nocturne (C mimor, op. 48).........cscccescccercccenserevevsenes Chopin 
DIN cities vadiie asestnbbhbsssd estesoccbesdes tncespeusmeneate Raff 
GD, BOs bade 65 ceebdbesnecca< ésiodnapapivs edes dehectene Brahms 
Bhapendic Blemproion, Ble. 08.06... . cesessvcscescocscacescogeceses Liszt 


Mrs. Hadden-Alexander. 
WG CD GI eabc ccc tndocds sede dibciccascécésevedcee .. Chaminade 
GA 60 o enh ts iwagtdes cotoncitinndnee .. Pessard 
Rie EG Ot Pe odccenccapecensentth cctgves ....-Allitsen 
Mrs. Baldwin 
Agnus Db vic. cservecsccscccccsescccccccocccosevscceees . Bizet, 
Francis Fischer Powers 
Violin, Miss Otie Chew; piano, Horace H. Kinney; organ, 


George E. Daland 

Mrs, Alexander’s Bach was noble of utterance, clear in 
conception and performance, effective in climax, and Mr 
Powers sang his three Schumann Lieder with that inner 
most feeling associated with all his interpretations. Mrs 
Baldwin, looking lovelier than ever, sang the Brahms 
“Ewiger Liebe” in a manner unexcelled, with a German 
enunciation which is the envy of many another singer 
Archaic was Mrs. Alexander’s petite Rameau seventeenth: 
century piece, graceful her Joseffy arrangement of the 
well-known Boccherini Menuet; each the following 
numbers were given just the right touch to bring out their 
effects, and her closing rhapsodie was indeed a mighty 
climax. Here there was all manner of nuance; from the 
most dainty pianissimo to the biggest possible fortissimo 
Mrs. Baldwin’s group of three songs were charming in 
every way, winning for her an encore, Clayton Johns’ “A 
Fable,” which pleased everyone, so distinct was the little 
story, so pretty the music, so well done by the singer. 

Mr. Powers’ appearance for the last number was 
signal for a reception that would have turned the head of 
most men; not so with Powers—it but nerved him to a 
greater effort, so that his singing of the “Agnus Dei,” 
which closed the musicale, was all that is noble, devotional, 
with a great climax on the high A flat which closed the 
song. Here was heard something most unusual—a bari- 
tone with an A flat of utmost power and effect; how rare 
is this! To the last mentioned, Miss Otie Chew, the young 
English violinist, provided the violin obligato, transposing 
the same in most musicianly fashion. 

The various accompanists above mentioned did their 


ot 


the 


share well. 

Among those occupying boxes were Mrs. Andrew Car 
negie, Miss Jean Bradley, Mrs. Edward M. Knox, Mrs. 
Donald McLean, Mrs. H. G. Fiske, Mrs. Frank Nor- 
throp, Mrs. Joseph Zimmerman, Miss Zimmerman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard Russell Butler, Mrs. J. Gilbert Gulick, 
Mrs. Theodore Havemeyer, Mrs. Joseph F* Knapp, Mrs 


George Studwell, Mrs. Theodore Sutro, Mrs. William 
Etherington, Mrs. William Hoggson 

The second and last musicale occurs to-morrow 
(Thursday) afternoon, Carnegie Lyceum, 3 _ o'clock, 


when, besides Mrs. Alexander and Mr. Powers, there will 
be heard Earl Gulick, the boy soprano, whose honors of 
late have come to him thick and fast; indeed this lad’s 
name is fast becoming known o’er all the land. 
Hambourg’s Sixtieth Concert. 
AMBOURG, the young Russian pianist, has been 
creating a veritable furore during his tour this 
month. His sixtieth concert occurred last Monday night 
at Massey Music Hall, Toronto, where he was received 
with an enthusiasm seldom witnessed in that city. 





Petschnikoff and Hambourg. 


HE great trio, Petschnikoff, Hambourg and Lachaume, 
which is to tour the Pacific Coast under the manage- 
ment of Victor Thrane, will undoubtedly create a sensation 
in the West. Up to the time of going to press the follow- 
ing dates are reported as definitely fixed: 
April 6, Colorado Springs, Col. 
April 16, San Francisco. 
April 17, Oakiand,. Cal. 
April 18, San Francisco. 
April 20, San Francisco. 
April 21, San Diego, Cal. 
April 23, Los Angeles, Cal. 
April 24, Los Angeles, Cal. 
April 27, San Francisco. 
April 30, Portland, Ore. 
May 1, Seattle, Wash. 
May 2, Tacoma, Wash. 
May 5, Spokane, Wash. 





Mile. Elsa Ruegger. 


LLE. ELSA RUEGGER, the talented young ‘cellist, 
played last week with the Indianapolis Symphony 
Orchestra on March 19; with the Philharmonic Society, 
Nashville, March 21, and Wheeling, West Va., on March 
24. She plays at a private recital in St. Louis to-morrow 
night, and will arrive in New York city on Saturday morn- 
ing. In the evening she will appear with the Germania 
Club, Brooklyn. 

Mile. Ruegger’s last appearance will take place at Men- 
delssohn Hall on the evening of April 3. She will sail on 
the morning of April 4, for Brussels, and after a week's 
rest, will commence her European tour. 

The critics throughout the country have almost unani- 
mously declared her to be the greatest woman ‘cellist who 
has ever visited this country 





HE well-known soprano, Mme. Evta Kileski, is without 
doubt the busiest artist in New England. In addition 
to the bookings already announced we append the following 
just reported through Thrane’s Musical Bureau: 
Dedham, March 27. 
Brookline, March 31. 
Newburyport, April 17 (with the Choral Society in “Hia- 
watha” with the Festival Orchestra) 
Brookline, April 19. 
Boston, April 22. 
Gaffney, S. C., May 7 to 11, Musical Festival 





Arthur Beresford. 


R. BERESFORD has already booked several dates 

for his Californian tour, and his magnificent voice will 
be heard in many of the leading cities and will doubtless 
create a sensation. He sings on Thursday for the Thurs- 
day Morning Club, the new cycle of songs by Arthur 
Somervell, set to words from Tennyson’s “Maud,” return- 
ing from Bethlehem, Pa., the day previous, where he sings 
the difficult bass solos in the Bach B minor Mass. On 
April 13, “The Messiah” will be given in Montreal, for 
which he is engaged, and also for “Elijah,” at the Vermont 
Musical Festival. 


Dohnanyi’s Tour. 


OHNANYI, the young Hungarian pianist, will re- 
main in the United States until the end of April. He 
will give a series of recitals in New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia. The great success of the young virtuoso at 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra last week, has 
created a demand for his appearances in many cities 
throughout the country. Mr. Dohnanyi is under the man 
agement of Vert and Wolfsohn. Next season Dohnanyi 
will return here for a three months’ tour under the direc- 
tion of his present managers. 





Blanche Duffield. 


E reprint additional press opinions of Blanche Duf 

field, now touring with Sousa, showing that sh« 
continues to make a decided impression wherever she ap- 
pears. 

While John Philip Sousa is the lion of these concerts, he does not 
get all of the admiration. His solo artists this year possess rare 
talents. Miss Blanche Duffield, a New York young woman, last 
evening displayed a soprano voice of most charming quality. Her 
method almost attains perfection, and her tones are as correct and 
pleasing as have reached the ears of Sioux Cityans for a long while 
—Sioux City Tribune, March s. 

Miss Blanche Duffield has a fresh and flexible high soprano voice 
and her selections were especially well chosen to display it to the 
best advantage.—-Topeka (Kan.) Capital, March 8. 





The singer, Miss Duffield, has a high soprano voice of astonish 
ing vivacity and elasticity. Her tones were most sweet as she gaily 
and highly caroled.—Nebraska State Journal, Lincoln. Neb., 


March 6. 





The ability to bring a smiling soprano to her position and leave 
her there is not Sousa’s slightest accomplishment. He knows how 
to select a soprano. He does not bring one out whose size indi 
cates that it is a big thing to travel with Sousa; nor does he carry 
one who.must,get.ome into a nervous strain by a series of facia! 
contortions. “He selects one with the Sousa traits of being at home 
and happy. Miss Blanche Duffield adds to her wonderfully 
voice a personal beauty and magnetism that makes a triple combina 
tion impossible to beat.—Daily Iowa Capital, Des Moines, March 9 


clear 





Blanche Duffield has a high soprano voice, clear and of attractive 
quality. Her E flat in the “Maid of the Meadow” was sweet and 
clear, as was.also her high C in the encore number.—St. Paul Dis 


patch, March 12. 


Miss Duffield, the soprano, has a pure soprano voice of delicious 
quality,.a pleasing stage presence and a dainty personality.—St 


Paul Globe, March 12. 


Miss Duffield won a lasting place in the memories of her St. Pau 


auditors. She has an exceptionally sweet voice and her selections 
were a delight.—St. Paul Pioneer Press, March 12 


Blanche Duffield has facile, finished execution, and her voic« 
though light, is sweet and of good range.—Minneapolis Times 
March 13. 





Miss Duffield is a gifted singer and has a voice that rivals a flute 
in purity and quality.—Minneapolis Journal, March 13 


Miss Duffield, the soprano, gave a most charming number and en 
She displays a wonderful voice of great training, sweet, 
simultaneous chormatics to 


ac 
the 


core. 
curate and sympathetic, and her 
accompaniment of the flute were one of the treats of the evening 
Milwaukee Journal, March 15 

Miss Duffield proved to be a charming singer, with a sweet, light 
soprano, as pure in tone as some of the soft, sweet instruments be 
hind her. She gave “Spring Is Coming” as an encore, which gave 
her an opportunity to some bird-like trills that 
effective.—Terre Haute (Ind.) Express, March 16 


show were very 


The two new soloists, Misses Duffield and Bucklin, are about the 
best Sousa has ever brought here. MfSs Duffield gave a Sousa 
Waltz, and when recalled sang in a thoroughly delightful manner 
“Spring Is Coming.”—Louisville (Ky.) Commercial, March 18 


Blanche Duffield, the soprano, possesses a voice of true expres 
sion and fine scope. Her enunciation is singularly clear and dis 
tinct. Her low notes are beautifully modulated, and the higher 
notes are taken with ease and confidence In appearance Miss 
Duffield violates the rule laid down for the great majority of soloists 
featured with an orchestra or band. She is young, pretty and at 
tractive.—Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, March 18. 





Grace Preston. 


ISS GRACE PRESTON, the young contralto who 

has been meeting with great success lately, will give 

a recital in Syracuse on April 5 with the Morning Musical 

Club. She appeared last Monday evening in Toronto, at 

Massey Music Hall, when she and Hambourg gave a joint 
recital before a very large and enthusiastic audience 
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S OME inspired person wrote recently to the Even- 

ing Sun suggesting that De Pachmann kiss two 
girls before he plays, for “the virtuoso declares that 
nothing else seems to:give him the needed inspira- 
tion in his work.” “Music Lover,” who signs this 
communication, is evidently a girl looking for 
trouble. Let us suggest that she offers herself as a 
propitiatory victim for art’s sake! 


S CHUMANN-HEINR’S neck was recently an- 
alyzed in an evening paper. It gets red when 
she sings. The journalist wonders why. So do we. 
And in a few years so will her voice—both wonder 
and wander. The reason Schumann-Heink’s neck 
becomes red when she sings is because she forces 
a once beautiful organ, and the congestion be- 
comes visible. Observe a male turkey when 
angered; observe its crop inflamed by rage; the 
fowl would have an imperfect ‘one production if it 
sang. Thus it is with the contralto Schumann- 
Heink. 
ALVE fainted in “Carmen” last Friday night. 
Scotti’s elbow jostled her and over she fell. 
Uproar in the dressing rooms! Everyone knew 
that it had to occur, whispered the chorus. Had 
not Signorina Eames narrowly escaped last week, 
when the curtain, a heavy curtain, was polite enough 
not to smash her pretty head! Tiens! and likewise 
Eco! A glass of champagne was forced down 
Calvé’s throat, literally forced! Opera singers do 
not care for the beady beverage. Tiens! To a 
Herald reporter Calvé is. reported to have said: 
“Au rien, au rien de tout,” which “au” we firmly 
refuse to accept. She also remarked “Tres bein, 
tres bein.” This sounds like German for leg; there 
must be a mistake somewhere. Anyhow, Calvé 
was bound not to let Eames get ahead of her. We 
may confidently expect either an assassination or 
an explosion of some sort at the opera soon. The 
season wanes but the press agent waxes, for he 
must win his stipendium or else face a long and 
thirsty summer. 





WAGNER’S PECULIARITIES. 


yo KIENZL, in a late article on Wag- 

ner’s personal character, defends the great 
master against the charge which the ignorance and 
prejudice of the Philistine world flung at him. 
Most of these charges refer to the time when, in 
advancing years and failing health, he was at Wahn- 
fried seeking for repose after the storms of a 
troubled life, and it must be remembered that his 
lifelong struggles, his unceasing, wearying labor, his 
declining health had created in a nature, originally 
optimistic and confiding, a nervousness that de- 
stroyed his self-control and led to outbursts of anger 
at the merest trifles, and to cease to distinguish 
between friend and foe. Many of his most devoted 
friends had to suffer from these outbursts, but they 
overlooked them when they remembered the kind- 
ness he had shown them and the noble work he had 
accomplished. Great natures are great in passion, 
and Wagner, when the fit was over, was always 
ready to make amends. The world, however, as 
usual, only remembers his fits of temper and never 
speaks of his good heart. To have known the latter, 
one must have lived with him. 

That this rash impetuosity injured him he must 
have known. For instance, he could not have been 
ignorant that his “Capitulation” would for a very 
long time exclude him from France. That it was 
not, as Saint-Saéns said, an insuperable barrier to 
his admission to France, is to be attributed to the 
all conquering power of genius. 

He had many peculiarities, beyond doubt. For 
example, his dislike of beards (he wished to have 
the heroes of his dramas beardless), his dislike of 
eyeglasses, his neglect of his health and the fact 





that when he was sick the best way to pacify him 
was to give him as many medicines as possible; his 
fondness for velvet, his love for old clothes, which 
he used to collect from the servants when his 
wife had discarded them; his love for practical 
jokes and the like—are oddities such as many men 
have. The exaggeration of his expressions, either 
of anger or joy was indescribable. He would really 
foam in rage and in joy would literally stand on his 
head. He once received an unexpected visitor in 
this position. He would play about like a child 
and talk stupid stuff without sense or connection; he 
seemed under the necessity of giving way to the 
impulse of the moment. No wonder that those who 
happened to see these antics asked themselves: “Is 
this the immortal author of ‘Parsifal’ and the 
‘Ring’”? No wonder that the great alienist, Dr. 
Theodor Puschmann in his “Richard Wagner: A 
Psychiatric Study,” argues that he was mad. 

In a lately published letter by the late Michael 
Bernays, who was a great friend and admirer of the 
composer, describing a visit paid by him to Wahn- 
fried in 1877, mention is made of Wagner’s “sprii- 
hende Laune” at table, while yet in all his jests and 
witticisms there was the most serious meaning. 
“We talked,” writes Bernays, “of the second act of 
‘Tristan,” the third act of ‘Siegfried,’ and he con- 
tinuously made the most acute remarks about the 
conception, the delivery, the management of the 
tone and the words. Then he talked about Plu- 
tarch, and merrily compared Bayreuth with Che- 
ronea, and the little country tavern we were in with 
the assembly halls of the Greeks. His lightest re- 
mark turned to serious matters. He spoke of the 
earnestness with which Goethe and Schiller took 
up their tasks. In speaking of such things Wag- 
ner’s whole appearance was changed; his eyes 
flashed, his voice rose to a passionate storm, as if 
he would smite down the foe, and his gestures espe- 
cially were really speaking.”” During the evening 
Wagner sat down at the piano to perform the Pre- 
lude to “Parsifal.” “He could not play; in one 
place, in quicker tempo, he did not even try, but the 
tone produced by his fingers was inconceivably soft, 
songful and of touching force. At Cosima’s re- 
quest he sang. He could not sing, his voice was 
utterly broken, but the expression compensated for 
everything. He sang the Graal motive. We were 
deeply moved, Cosima and Daniela wept, and I 
was very much touched.” 





VON SCHUCH COMPLAINS. 


LSEWHERE in this issue may be found a criti- 
cism of the seventh Philharmonic concert. 
With regret we notice that this orchestra no longer 
rehearses sufficiently. The performances of the 
last two concerts were those usually given in a 
tenth-rate German burgh. In sharp contrast is the 
work of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which 
extorted from Conductor Von Schuch expressions 
of surprise and admiration. He said to some 
friends: 

“T was astounded to hear the day after I landed 
in a strange country and from a strange orchestra 
the most remarkable performance of ‘Also Sprach 
Zarathustra’ I ever heard.” Von Schuch is a de- 
voted disciple of Richard Strauss and knows where- 
of he speaks. 

He complains, too, of the few rehearsals allowed 
him by Grau, but adds that even if he had the neces- 
sary number the men are too fagged out to do the 
music or his conducting justice. Just here the ques- 
tion arises whether this celebrated Dresden con- 
ductor may not damage his prestige by directing 
a second-rate orchestra at such short notice. It is 
a question that should be considered carefully by 
Von Schuch and by his friends, for we need just 
such a man at the head of our opera, and first im- 
pressions count heavily with our impressionable 
public. 
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ENGLISH OPERA. 


——_ 


A Journalistic Success. 





T HROUGH the unremitting efforts of this paper, 

alone and unaided, and not only that, but op- 
posed from all sides, a public opinion has at last 
been aroused, and to meet it a decision has been 
reached to give English grand opera in this and 
other cities. There are two schemes now on foot 
for the purpose of realizing this aim. 

No. 2. 


The second scheme consists of a combination be- 
tween Mr. Henry W. Savage, of the Castle Square 
Opera Company, in combination with Mr. Maurice 
Grau, of the Maurice Grau Opera Company, to give 
a season of opera in English at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, beginning about October first and to 
continue until December 15th, when a tour of the 
principal cities of the country is to be made, the 
foreign high salary star system taking the place of 
the English Company at the Metropolitan at from 
one dollar to $5 a seat instead of 25 cents to $2 a 
seat for the English version. 

(We learn that Miss Susan Adams will not deign 
to sing in the English Company because Eames 
and Nordica will refuse). 

Mr. Grau, as printed in this paper, has frequently 
stated that the English language cannot be prop- 
erly adapted to opera. He will now make an actual 
experiment in this direction and learn what can be 
done with an English opera at the Metropolitan— 
provided he does it artistically. ‘Lhe English opera 
at the American Theatre will be abandoned, and 
the chorus of the Castle Square Company (far ahead 
of the polyglot chorus at the Metropolitan) will 
form the nucleus of the new and enlarged chorus 
for this new scheme. It is announced that an or- 
chestra of forty is to be engaged. 
a number of orchestra players for the Metropolitan, 


This is too small 


and the men will require more than the $25 a week 
they are receiving at the American. 

The notices of Messrs. Savage and Grau intimate 
that this orchestra is to be the basis of a permanent 
orchestra. This is impossible, for if the English 
Company is to visit the principal cities it must take 
with it all or nearly all of the orchestra. There are 
no orchestras in other cities for this purpose, and 
even if so, they are not rehearsed for opera. The 
orchestra will, of necessity, be the same kind of a 
scrap combination always heard at the opera here, 
unless Mr. Savage insists upon having his own in- 
divisible group of players for the English season, 
and then also have it known in the principal cities 
that he is to bring that orchestra along. Unless 
this is done, the English opera will not receive the 
support of the musical people of the principal cities 
the moment they hear that a local scrap band is to 
be engaged to give the people of the principal cities 
“fake” performance, because all musical peopie know 
that the permanent operatic orchestra is the very 
first necessary step in artistic opera; and it is hoped 
that this time an effort is to be made to have opera 
given artistically and conscientiously. 

If these two gentlemen will do this—will place 
their English enterprise in competent hands so far 
as the performances go and engage a fair average of 
good, young and ambitious singers, no matter what 


their nativity may be, we may at last get free from 
the bondage of the high salary foreign imposition 
and the infamous star system, and this very star sys- 
tem is now a trust of its own actually independent 
of Grau or anyone. Mr. Grau has “boomed” these 
stars to such an extent, has so filled their coffers at 
the expense of all American art and to the disad- 
vantage of national musical development in this land 
that they are no longer in need of his services. 

Jean de Reszké can at this moment, if he wishes, 
concentrate about himself any number of the adver- 
tised stars and give opera here without even consult- 
ing Grau and everyone believes that he would aim at 
an artistic ideal and produce not only standard 
works but also new operas in such a manner as to 
disarm any but hypercritical anaylsis. Any star 
combination of foreigners consisting of those adver- 
tised into such undue prominence can control the sit- 
uation without Grau, and that “trust” has been cre- 
ated by Grau through the insane course pursued, a 
course that has made the star performances at the 
Metropolitan hideous travesties of opera as it should 
be given and as it is given on the Continent of Eu- 
rope. 

How this will affect the foreign scheme depends 
upon the manner of production. Forty men in the 
orchestra will not do. Mr. Grau being interested 
must see to it that the English scheme succeeds. If 
it does how will the foreign singers fare? Will peo- 
ple subscribe five dollars a seat to hear a poor chorus 
and a scrap orchestra so that they may also hear 
the same old star aggregation? If Grau’s foreign 
singer scheme should suffer how would it help him 
in his English scheme? If the English scheme fails 
to please how will it affect the foreign scheme? Can 
Grau afford to pay the foreign singers high salaries 
after it is shown that the English Opera Company 
pays a dividend without high salaried “stars”? 
Would the foreign singers come at lower figures? 
Certainly. They would come at greatly reduced fig- 
ures because nowhere can they get within one half 
of what he pays them. The English opera scheme 
may therefore solve the star problem and prove to 
Grau that he has all along been overcharged and that 
he could have done better and given better perform- 
ances had he held these foreign singing stars within 
reasonable bounds and reduced his prices. 

The question as to who is to sing in the English 
opera is of no consequence for if it is to be ensemble 
opera people will pay to hear operas and not to hear 
certain specified singers. It really is of no conse- 
quence. If Eames or Nordica are to be stars again 
in this new scheme at their old rates the whole fabric 
will go to pieces and the management will be respon- 
sible ; not the people. If these “stars” are to be used 
to attract audiences by means of “booming” them 
the audiences will be attributed to them and not to 
the operas and that would result in empty houses 
Mr. Grau has gone 


, 


whenever there are no “stars.” 
through that experience but probably that is the very 
reason he will try it again. Then a long good bye to 
that English Opera Enterprise. Mr. Savage has had 
no “star” experience yet and has made a success ; he 
may insist upon the application of his theory. Then 
there will be hope. 


No. 1. 


The first scheme, a scheme that has been discussed 
for some months past here, has at its head Mr. E. C. 
Benedict and Mr. Frank Hastings—two gentlemen 


in the banking business, both deeply interested in 
music. They and others are desirous to see .English 
opera artistically produced in this city and they are 
in consultation with Mr. Reinhold Herman, now in 
Berlin, and Court Opera Director Loewe who is at 
the head of opera in Breslau, Germany, where a 
great deal of opera is done annually very artistically. 
This first scheme may have induced Mr. Grau and 
Mr. Savage to get together and very probably it did, 
for the gentlemen at the head of the proposed enter 
prise are taking a very broad view of the case em 
bracing a permanent orchestra and a thoroughly 
drilled chorus and a complete mise-en scéne, and it 
seems that both Mr. Grau and Mr. Savage could not 
relish such an intrusion as this promises to be with- 
out, at least, making some counter move. 

The English opera scheme of Messrs. Benedict, 
Hastings, Loewe and Herman contemplates the erec- 
tion of an opera house and before such a vast en- 
terprise could be launched they propose giving per- 
formances season after next in the best adapted the- 
atre that can be secured here. Other musical 
schemes are also to be incorporated in this one and 
the basis is to be the encouragement of music in this 
community on strictly legitimate lines. It may all 
prove to be a chimera and its success certainly must 
depend upon the business management. If estab- 
lished on a purely ideal basis and without a practical 
plan of operations it will never go beyond the stage 


of discussion. 
7 * * 


Such then are the proposed efforts for the intro- 
duction of new methods in the presentation of opera 
in this and other cities. THe Musicat Courter is 
pleased to make record of these events, particularly 
as they indicate a strong endorsement of the policy 
of the paper which in reflecting public opinion has 
been pointing out the gross evils which music has 
been suffering from and the remedies at hand to cure 
them. ‘Whether the foreign high salaried star sys- 
tem, which we have been opposing so persistently, 
succeeds one or more seasons or not, it is essentially 
doomed anyhow. These English opera efforts are 


preliminary to its abandonment. 





THUS SPAKE RICHARD STRAUSS. 


WF* quarrel with no man’s taste in music; it 
were, indeed, a bootless task. But we do 
think that a second or even third performance of 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra” might call forth much 
critical comment. Whether or not one believes 
in Richard Strauss and his tendencies, there is no 
escaping the fact that he is to-day a commanding 
figure in the world of music—the only great figure 
in Germany. The French and Belgians of promis¢ 
are few, while in Italy Martucci seems to be the 
only one who is keeping warm the classical tradi 
tion. The remarkable symphonic poem that was 
played last week by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra is, as far as we know, the greatest of the Munich 
master’s works. “Helden Leben” and “Don Quix- 
ote” we have yet to hear. “Macbeth,” “Till Eulen- 
spiegel,” “Don Juan” and “Death and Apotheosis” 
are shining examples of the Strauss tendenz, but 
“Also Sprach Zarathustra’ seems to crystallize the 
composer’s maddest imaginings. Yet there is a 
method in this madness. His themes are not nota 
ble, divorced from their context; but their treat 
ment, their almost miraculous development, coupled 
with the magnificent mastery of orchestral painting, 
of intimate feeling for individual instrumental tim- 
bre—these things at first bewilder one’s judgment 
or else drown it in admiration. But repeated hear- 
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ings bring to view new vistas, and perhaps the 
sweeping scope of Strauss will be some time dis- 
closed for good and all. He has imagination, both 
technical and musical, and a giant wilf power in the 
visualizing of it. There are both atmosphere and 
definite plan in “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” and it 
may be, as our musical reviewer suggests, much 
irony besides. Who knows, for example, whether 
or not Strauss plays with his hearers when he pro- 
claims, with almost acrid solemnity, the fugue 
theme in this poem? Its subsequent treatment 
makes one wary in accepting it seriously. Besides, 
for science, Zarathustra-Nietzsche the protagonist 
of the work, had little reverence. The multitudi- 
nous detail, the cunning fashioning of the many mo- 
saics, the contrapuntal knowledge, the firm grasp 
of the many-colored skeins, the manipulation of the 
sounding patterns place Richard Strauss on a giddy 
musical eminence. If he could but leave it and his 
dreams of the Ubermensch, his art would grow sim- 
pler and stronger. Such music makes Richard 
Wagner’s most complicated scores— ‘Gotterdam- 
merung,” for instance—seem naif by comparison. 
But mere complicated part writing does not distin- 
guish, for men there be who have written in sixteen 
parts—not Grell alone—and have yet not made 
music. Now, Strauss does make music, individual 

music, despite his leanings on Wagner. He is a 
hundred times bigger man than either Berlioz or 
Liszt—bigger because he has more brains—and, 

despite the sneers of the lovers of the purely eroiic 

and sensual in tones, it is brains that will largely 

count in the future of music—brains and emotion. 

Beethoven lives because of his perfect welding of 
the two in his symphonies; and many of the “great 

masters” are dead as the proverbial nail in the door 

because they forgot to mix well om their palettes 

brains and color. Strauss is a man of ideas, he is 

master of his material, and emotional to the pitch 

of madness. If his honest advisers could persuade 

him to abstain from disquieting metaphysical 

themes, he would create imperishable art works. 

To tell him that he was on the wrong trail would be 

an impertinence; great artists feel rather than cog- 

nize. But he might consider the humanity o1 his 

hearers, who are not yet overmen, and fashion mu- 

sic full of the larger simplicities of Shakespeare, 

Goethe and Beethoven. 





BARGAIN COUNTER. 


£ HE supplementary season at the Metropolitan 

Opera House which is to run two weeks. from 
April 2 will be offered to the public at a reduction of 
forty per cent. Here is a chance for bargains. Cut 
rates for the balance of the time. Remnants to be 
had. Importations from all countries, worn and out 
of shape. 

A dozen or so of old operas heard here for a half 
century to be heard again with the same old cast at 
forty off for cash. 

No rehearsals, therefore big cut in the prices. It 
is no disgrace to be seen at these performances. The 
performances will be just as inartistic as they were 
during the five dollar rate but are now offered at the 
special three dollar rate. Cut to meet the demand. 

No preferences. First come, first served. No 
references. 

The same courteous treatment guaranteed. No 
new operas to be given during the supplementary 
season ; positively no new works. 

One seat three dollars—ten seats thirty dollars. 
No discount. 

Avoid the crush; avoid the rush. Come early, 
come all, come on. 

No special rates to country patrons. 

Old voices will be heard, it is true, but the cut of 
prices warrants no kicking when casts or operas are 
changed. 

Calvé in the great knockdown scene, once’ more 
this season. 





Eames as the frozen Aida. 

No souvenirs except the programs. Everyone en- 
titled to a program free. 

Those who have been paying $5 a seat to hear the 
old operas can now reduce their average by buying 
quickly some of the bargain $3 seats. 

Special inducement: Encores allowed. See what 
you get. 

Pringle, de Bars, Olitzka, Strong, De Lussan, 
Adams, Bauermeister—all the great stars and Man- 
telli with her little tremolo right in it. 

Forty per cent. off the regular tariff. Forty per 
cent. ! 

Grand old opera. Star system, forty off for spot 
cash. 

Call at the Metropolitan, early and often. 

No commission this time. No omission. Sure to 
be given but not in time. For cash. 

All languages at once in the chorus; forty off. 

The chorus will also sing out of tune to accommo- 
date popular taste. 

Schumann-Heink will holler like usual, at a re- 
duction but no reduction in weight. 

Sembrich will sing for 214611th time the Prima 
Vera waltz. Knows it by heart now but a little off 
the key. Forty off for cash. 

Van Dyck will sing flat through one whole opera. 
Forty off for cash down. 

Old scenery, old costumes, old wigs, old shoes. 
Same old thing. But at a great reduction. 

Grand rally for two weeks from April 2. Don't 
fail to live at the opera to drown your sorrows for 
two weeks at reduction bargain counter rates. 
Greater reduction than at our bankruptcy sale sev- 
eral years ago. All are invited. 





A CORRECTION 


Or INTEREST TO MANAGERS AND OTHERS, 


44 EAST TWENTY-FIRST STREET, 
New YorK, March 24, 1900, { 


Editor’ The Musical Courier, St. James Building: 

Dear S1r:—Referring to an article that appeared in a 
musical paper last week regarding certain money transac- 
tions betweem one: Chas. L. Young and my wife (Mme. 
Rosa Linde) and in which you were mentioned and to pre- 
vent any possible misconstruction of said article, I beg to 
state that you or Mr. Driggs were in no way connected 
with said transactions, which were of a purely business 
nature between myself and Young. 

Very truly, 
J. P. Wriear. 


AS already emphatically stated, this paper has no 

relations with any managers of musical affairs 
or any impresario except those of publisher of adver- 
tisements. We have had a number of cases presented 
to us complaining of Mr. Chas. L. Young and 
claiming that he had made promises that have not 
been fulfilled up to this moment. We have not 
heard Mr. Young’s side of the case, but, no doubt, 
he-has his side, but in each of these instances this 
paper and its management were not acquainted with 
the facts until the complaint had been lodged, for 
the simple reason that we know as little of Mr. 
Young’s business affairs as we know of any other 
manager’s business affairs. 

A recent case of interest that has come to our 
knowledge, on complaint of the victim, refers to a 
musical manager in his city—not Young, not 
Thrane, not Wolfsohn—who, in co-operation with 
an advertising agency, overcharged the artist 
nearly twice as much for his advertising in the daily 
papers than the current rates justified. The artist 
placed the matter in the hands of an attorney and 
the musical manager at once returned about $60 
which he had proposed to pocket. He also over- 
charged, in double figures, the prices of the adver- 
tisements he had inserted for the concert in the 
Carnegie Hall and Mendelssohn Hall programs, 
taking ten dollars a year for cards for which he 
had agreed to pay five dollars. 

When this manager was asked by the artist in 
question whether-he should advertise in this paper 





the manager said “No.’’ And why did he say “No”? 
Because he knew he could get no false bills. from 
this paper to present to the artist; because he knew 
this paper would not deal with advertising agents 
who demand discounts we never grant and because 
he knew he could make no money illegitimately 
through any co-operation with this paper. He 
therefore said to the artist: “Do not advertise in 
THe Musica Courter.” And he is not the only 
musical manager or agent who says “Do not ad- 
vertise in THE Musica. Courier.” And yet the 
musical world does advertise in this paper as a mat- 
ter of course. 








CONDUCTORS. 


WELL-KNOWN veteran orchestra player was 
asked the other day how he liked Schuch as 
a conductor. His answer was to the point: 

“We all understand his beat,” and a mint of prac- 
tical philosophy lurks in this laconic reply. On be- 
ing questioned as to the newly arrived conductor's 
interpretation, his remarks were equally sensible : 

“When a new conductor arrives in New York 
there is a lot of talk over his readings. I don’t find 
much difference in any of them. If they beat clear 
that is all we want. Some play loud where the others 
played softly ; some fast and some slow. They call 
it ‘a new interpretation,’ but all we men want is a 
good beat. Theodore Thomas has the best beat of 
them all; Anton Seidl comes next. Paur’s beat is 
hard to follow ; it is too much in the air, and Walter 
Damrosch has no beat at all. He just swings a 
stick. I have played under them all. Nikisch was 
easy to follow, so was Gericke, but Thomas is the 
best. No one has played Bach, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann and Brahms like Thomas; no one alive can 
begin to touch Anton Seidl in Wagner. Schuch has 
a good beat; he ‘reads’ Wagner and Weber and 
Beethoven, but I guess he can teach us nothing we 
don’t already know.” Thus our orchestral philoso- 
pher. 

We give his reflections for what they are worth, 
with the added hint that he is no mere talker, but a 
practical man of wide experience and native ob- 
servation. He occupies a position second to none, 
and is an extremely important factor in the economy 
of an orchestra. To the musicians, a conductor with 
a clearly defined beat is a boon, but a beat is not the 
only thing necessary. Brains must be back of it— 
brains and a temperament. Some conductors have 
brains, but lack temperament, and when they have 
temperament their brains are controlled by their 
phono-motor centres, and the music made is of the 
mad, emotional sort. Now, all we hear of Schuch— 
or Von Schuch, to give him his full title—is favor- 
able, though it is said that he excels in opera and 
does not shine so brilliantly on the concert platform. 
Be this as it may—and we shall discover the truth 
to-morrow evening at his concert—it makes little 
difference, so far as New York is concerned. Let 
Von Schuch, Mahler, Nikisch, Weingartner, Mottl, 
Levi, Colonne, Ochs, Schalk, let any one of these 
come here, singly or en masse, and the result will 
be the same. A great conductor is a rare bird, but 
not even ten great conductors can make a bad or- 
chestra play as well as a trained one. For fear this 
truth will be too blinding, too sudden, we hasten to 

add that Von Schuch, Rebicek, Josef Sucher, “Gus” 
Kerker, or Edouard Strauss must have sufficient 
time for rehearsals, else accomplish naught. Herr 
Von Schuch arrived here last week. If he rehearsed 
day and night, without stopping for food or repose, 
he could not make the opera orchestra play other- 
wise than it does. Ask Emil Paur; he knows! 
Rather let there be no rehearsals whatsoever, and the 
men will play all the better. This comes because of 
its incomparable virtuosity in dance music and mu- 
sical entertainments for the guests of sundry hotels, 
restaurants and eating places on the Island of Man- 
hattar during dinner hour. 

Let us have no fear on the score of having to listen 
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to Richard Strauss’ “Heldenleben.” If the opera 
band or the Philharmonic Orchestra attempted the 
tremendous difficulties of that composition they 
would blow themselves off the earth. There is no 
need in New York city for a great conductor, as an 
orchestra commensurate with such a man’s ability 
does not exist here; indeed cannot exist here under 
present musical conditions. 





PERFORMING RIGHTS IN GER- 


MANY. 


HE vexed question in authors’ rights, which is 
called “performing rights,” still continues to 
occupy attention in Germany. Two or three years 
ago a society, calling itself “The Institution for Mu- 
sical Performing Rights,” was formed by the co- 
operation of the “General German Music Union” 
and the “Union of Music Publishers,” ani its 
rules were approved by the Imperial Government. 
But it at once met with considerable opposition 
from many well-known composers, with Richard 
Strauss at their head, and a rival body, the “Society 
of German Composers,” was organized, and its list 
of members contains the name of D’Albert, Hum- 
perdinck, Jadassohn, Joachim, Nicodé, Reinecke, 
Wolfram and other celebrities. The object, of 
course, is to obtain better protection for the rights 
of the composers. 

The composer’s rights, as regards reprinting or 
piracy, are fully guarded, but they are guarded very 
imperfectly as regards performing rights. In fact, 
there is no protection, unless these performing 
rights are expressly reserved. Here is renewed the 
eternal quarrel between author and publisher. Ina 
recently published memorial the Composers’ So- 
ciety pours forth its griefs. “The publishing rights 
are usually in the hands of a publisher who has at 
his command all business resources to multiply the 
work, to satisfy the demands of the public and 
prosecute cases of piracy—in other words, to get 
the full value out of the publishing rights, while 
there exists no means of getting such value for the 
performing rights.” The composer, the memorial 
continues plaintively, is seldom in a position to have 
the formal reservation of rights printed on his work. 
To have his work published he must give it to a 
publisher, and as he is economically weaker than 
that great personage he cannot compel him to com- 
ply with the demands of the law, but is compelled 
by circumstances to sign away all his rights of pub- 
lication and performance. In such a case, the pub- 
lisher, with an eye to his own profits, uses them 
to promote the sale of his publication, without car- 
ing at all about the performing rights, even if he 
were able to protect them. Such protection is im- 
possible considering the limited number of mu- 
sical publishers and the large number of musical 
societies that get up musical performances. What 
is the composer to do? At present he is compelled 
to place himself at the service of the executive mu- 
sician; that is, the creative artist is forced into a 
position of dependence. When he learns that in 
France the performing rights bring in annually the 
sum of 2,000,000f, that Germany is much more pro- 
ductive of music, and cultivates music much more 
extensively than France, he begins to denounce the 
laws which leave the composer to starve while his 
works are delighting the world and enriching the 
publisher, and to demand an enactment modeled on 
the French law. 

Opposition to this comes from the Society of Mu- 
sic Publishers, who care only for selling their printed 
scores. As they had come into control of the 
“Institute for Performing Rights,” it naturally was 
looked on with suspicion, and hence the new Com- 
posers’ Society is necessary. There is, however, in 
addition to publishers and composers a third party 
in interest. The concert giver. In November, 
1898, Alexander Siloti published a letter in which 
he denounced the demands of the “Institute for 





Performing Rights” for 1 per cent. of the gross re- 
ceipts of concerts given by him. At two concerts 
he had played sixteen new pieces, he had therefore 
bought sixteen scores, and run the risk of the two 
concerts. Why should he be taxed for making 
these works known, and thus promoting the sale of 
the scores? The publisher who belongs to the “In- 
stitute” thus not only sells his publication to the 
virtuoso, but taxes him for advertising them. The 
virtuoso, however, is not unselfish. Siloti seems to 
have no objection to having dues collected from 
concert societies, philharmonic societies, &c.. which 
consist of well to do or rich persons, he only ob- 
jects to being taxed himself. 

If many concert givers and virtuosi are of the 
same opinion, all, but a few, almost endowed, or- 
ganizations, will confine themselves to works moss- 
grown in antiquity, and where then is the young 
composer? He must become popular if he wishes 
to exist. He can only become popular by not in- 
sisting too strongly on what he considers—let us 
say justly considers—his rights. When he is suc- 
cessful he can, like a successful author, dictate to 
his publisher. That there are evils in the musical 
world is indisputable, but they can be remedied 
only by common business sense. About some of 
these evils THe Musica Courier has often 
spoken. It has denounced the way in which the 
incompetent are boomed and the good almost sup- 
pressed, and it believes that the road to safety lies 
through the existence of honest and competent 
criticism as expressed in journals not under the 
control of any publishing house or manufacturer. 





National Federation of Musical Clubs. 


N enthusiastic meeting of the Board of Management 
oi the N. F. M. C. was held in Chicago, February 
22, 23 and 24, at the Lexington Hotel. 

The reports of the officers, sectional vice-presidents, di- 
rectors and committees showed marked interest and in- 
creased enthusiasm, a constant broadening of work and 
enlargement of audience through the increase in the num- 
ber of associate members, greater number of recitals, and 
a higher standard in the artists engaged through the vari- 
ous sections. The federation has been a great stimulus to 
the individual clubs. 

The benefits of federation are becoming more apparent, 
and many clubs have federated since the Biennial Musical 
Festival of May, 1899. 

Plans for benefiting the federated clubs were adopted, 
and enthusiasm prevailed during the discussion of the ar- 
rangements for the coming festival, which will be held in 
Cleveland in the spring of 1901. 

Among those present were Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl, presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. H. Webster, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Thomas E. Ellison, recording secretary; Mrs. Russell C. 
Dorr, auditor; Mrs. John Leverett, treasurer; Mrs. Fred- 
eric Ullmann and Mrs. David A. Campbell, sectional vice- 
presidents; Mrs. Henry Downs and Miss Helen Storer, 


directors. 


*_ * * 


The Board of Management of the N. F. M. C. were 
guests of the Chicago Amateur Club at a recital given by 
Miss Marie Brema. A reception followed the recital, 
which was attended by Miss Brema, David Bispham, and 
a number of other distinguished musical people. 

On Friday afternoon the members of the board attended 
the Thomas Orchestra Concert, as guests of Mrs. Theo- 
dore Thomas, honorary president of the Federation; Mrs. 
Edwin H. Lapham, president, and Mrs. Frederic Ullmann, 
ex-president of the Amateur Musical Club. 








De Pachmann’s Tour. 


HE tour of Vladimir de Pachmann will be extended 
into the middle of May. This artist has already 
played at ninety concerts and recitals this season and he is 
booked for twenty more appearances. In Boston the great 
Chopin player was heard fourteen times and in New 
York fifteen times. In San Francisco he gave eight con- 
certs. Henry Wolfsohn, De Pachmann’s manager, has 
signed another contract and the great pianist will return 
here for the season 1903-04. In past seasons Mr. Wolfsohn 
has successfully managed Joseffy (two tournées), Rosen- 
thal (two tournées), Bloomfield-Zeisler (two tournées) 
Eastern tour of Josef Hofmann, Siloti’s tour and for the 
past twelve years has been the manager of Adele Aus der 
Ohe, 











Some Reminiscences of Rubinstein. 


» bw witness the toppling over of one’s early musi- 

cal idols is almost as sad as seeing the face of the 
girl you once left behind you at the van of another 
man’s procession. Listening to Rubinstein’s C ma- 
jor Symphony the other day, I realized to the very 
quick how wofully deficient as a symphonist was the 
great pianist. The music does not sound as if 
thought for the band; the timbre of the various 
choirs is not sincere or germane. Rubinstein was 
obsessed by the piano when he made his sympho- 
nies. Of polyphony in the modern Brahms, Tschai- 
kowsky or Richard Strauss sense, there is none. 
And how poor, even vulgar, are his themes—those 
themes that once sounded so Orientally sensuous, 
so alluring! It is called “The Ocean” symphony, 
but one feels like crying aloud “Water, water every- 
where, but not a drop to drink!” The shuddering 
of the tremolo passages, with that hideous piccolo 
and two flutes playing arpeggios, must have har- 
rowed the sensitive soul of my friend Charles 
Kurth. Friday afternoon I saw him take breath 
several times and raise his eyes heavenward, prob- 
ably in prayer. Or perhaps he was thinking of the 
disagreeable things said of Brahms’ orchestration. 
As if Rubinstein’s unhappy scoring could be com- 
pared for a moment to Brahms! The “majestic 
chorale” at the close is a grovelling thing, cheaply 
sung by the trombones, with a response by the 
strings that is neither fish, flesh nor good red coun- 
terpoint. A perfectly brainless -vork, without one 
big symphonic theme, without elemental puissance, 
and an impotent travailing to compass the infinite. 
The last allegro alone contains some vigorous writ- 
ing; the adagio is tiresome, the scherzo like one 
million other scherzos, containing a trio that sounds 
as if written by a Down East organist in a Mary 
Wilkins village. There is more music in the 
“Asra” in the first movement of the D minor con- 
certo than in all of Rubinstein’s symphonies com- 
bined. 


. 


To have a fairy godmother who literally smoth- 
ered one with noble gifts was Anton Rubinstéin’s 
portion. If she had been kss prodigal with him, 
had dowered him less richly, Rubinstein’s garden 
would not have run to rank weed and waste. His 
genius was never sufficiently controlled; his tem- 
perament was one so passionate that it is to be 
doubted if even the possession of a more powerful 
will could have shaped or curbed it. And would 
we have had him otherwise than he was? 

In our time of piping personalities and continual 
compromise with the world, Rubinstein stands for 
much that is noble and stimulating. His heavily 
furrowed face—life was in his case a harsh graver— 
told a tale of enormous passions, enormous vigor 
and great goodness. He was primarily a good 
man, not by rule of thumb, nor yet according to the 
canons of official morality. He hated Wagner’s 
music, but he never descended to the pettiness of 
Wagner the man. As absurdly generous as Franz 
Liszt, his purse strings hung ever on his door knob; 
he wore his bank book on his sleeve for other pian- 
ists to peck at. If you ever had the good luck to 
meet the man face to face, felt the sympathetic throb 
of his great heart, you imight have recalled the 
words of Abraham Lincoln when he saw Walt 
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Whitman for the first time: “There goes a man,” 
said Lincoln, and the Russian musician was just 
such a virile man. 

Rubinstein may be known to the future as a com- 
poser ; for us he was an incomparable master of the 
keyboard. A lineal artistic descendant of Liszt, his 
individuality was so native, so overwhelming, that 
he really created a school of piano playing. When 
you hear that Mark Hambourg is a pupil of Les- 
chetizky, it merely means that Leschetizky closely 
studied Rubinstein’s methods of tone production, 
of attack in chord work, of cantilena. All the thun- 
derers of to-day are followers, consciously or other- 
wise, of Rubinstein. As Joseffy once said, Rubin- 
stein’s was not a piano touch, it was the sounding 
of a liquid toned French horn. Yet it could be 
charming in it aerial quasity, and, like Chopin’s, 
must have even sounded sweetly though drummed 
ona table top. Sensuous, rich in cantabile, in rapid 
flights it could be amazingly light and graceful. 
Rubinstein was a wooer as well as a Wotan in his 
playing. His Chopin readings were unsurpassed. 
Can I ever forget the Barcarolle from his velvet 
paws! There was a feminine side to his nature that 
was felt in the nocturnes and mazurkas, a quality 
that vanished when he grasped the opening chords 
of the Beethoven “Emperor” Concerto. Sweetness 
and strength were his, and his performances lay 
beyond the domain of mere virtuosity; they really 
ranked as artistic creations. Like Liszt, Rubinstein 
was controlled by what Goethe called the “daemo- 
nic impulse.” He sometimes played like a man 
suffering from an obsession of spirits, and then dis- 
coursed as eloquently as a sibyl on a tripod. This 
gave to his interpretations a flavor of improvisa- 
tion. 

Everything he touched was impregnated by his 
powerful personality. His were true Rubinstein 
readings, for he was intensely subjective. That this 
extravagance, this emotional fury often led to the 
distortion of classic and modern music at his hands 
must be conceded. He not seldom tore passion to 
the veriest rags and saddened his true admirers by 
his thunderous outbursts. But it was magnificent 
as well as music, and these outbursts stirred one 
as would some elemental catastrophe; but they also 
betrayed the rift in his lute which later made mute 
the music of the man. These ungovernable gusts 
and caprices were the chief index to his character, a 
character in which good predominated. With more 
self-control Rubinstein might have outshone Liszt 
and Tausig as a pianist; given a wider gift of self- 
criticism he would have died a peer at least of some 
latter day composers. But these qualities were lack- 
ing, and thus, with his richly endowed musical tem- 
perament, the melancholy fact remains that Anton 
Rubinstein did not make the most of it, and his life 
must be adjudged an unhappy one in the spiritual 
sense. 

A Russian by birth, though Polish through de- 
scent, the Slav in him was speedily vanquished by 
the Teutonic strain on the maternal side of his fam- 
ily. He was a Russian who composed German 
music; putting aside a few songs and dances, his 
work is infinitely less Slavic than Tschaikowsky’s 
and appreciably less Oriental than Karl Goldmark’s. 


Without doubt Rubinstein’s long sojourn in Ger- 
many led him to composition in the ultra-German 
style, this and his devotion to Beethoven. Rubin- 


stein in reality was a reactionary in art, as his writ- 
ings in prose, as well as his music, prove; the lat- 
ter furnishes the stronger evidence. Believing in 
the potency of melody, he grew slipshod in his 
technical methods. His harmonic framework is 
often commonplace, his orchestration never indi- 
vidual. Rubinstein, unlike Beethoven, Chopin and 
Tschaikowsky, did not display infinite patience in 
minor details of his art. 

The force of his conception so carried him off his 
feet that he was in mortal suffering until he trans- 
ferred his idea to paper. And sometimes this idea 





was not worth the pangs of such parturition. Na- 
ture is paradoxically cruel with men of genius. 
The color and glow of Rubinstein’s imagination 
remind one of that Venetian painter who hurled 
paint-pot at canvas, but with a passionate sincerity 
of aim. There is surge, the rush, the full-pulsed 
throb in the music of this Russian, and there is 
also the padding of the man of unsettled and garrul- 
ous habits. If, like Flaubert, he had spent forty years 





over four masterpieces, then would he have left 
something for the furnishing of Time’s corridor. 
As it is, thrown off at fever heat, many of his songs 
and much of his piano music may live. Unique in 
idea, the texture of their workmanship is too loose. 
Rubinstein, despite his German classical train- 
ing, revealed in his methods of work his Oriental 
extraction. Fertile in melody, he had also the 
rhythmical traits of the East; these gifts blinded 
him to the necessity of polishing and revising his 
music. As a composer he promised more than he 
fulfilled; as a pianist he fulfilled more than he prom- 
ised. 

If he had possessed half the patience of Tschai- 
kowsky music lovers would have been richer to- 
day. Mentally he was not constituted like Brahms 
or Tschaikowsky; his musical wealth was royal 
and royally he spent it. rlis imagination, so flood- 
ed with poetic passion, befogged his powers of rea- 
soning. Thus it was that his judgment in matters 
musical was far from being clear or even just. He 
disliked Wagner, yet he frittered and fretted away 
his life in a vain effort to duplicate the success of the 
great master of the music drama. That a man of 
such power, one who displayed veritable dramatic 
moments in his purely instrumental music, could 
not cope with the form of the music drama only 
proves that writing for the stage demands peculiar 
aptitude, special training and much experience. 
Rubinstein, like Schumann, never conquered what 
Henry James so happily calls “the scenic idea.” 
Hence his operas—we all remember “Nero” here— 
his sacred operas, an anomalous form—were never 
worth the toil of composition. Rubinstein was too 
prolix, to begin with, and his steady repulsion of 
new doctrines, whether emanating from Bayreuth 
or Weimar, caused the dire neglect accorded his op- 
eratic compositions. His oratorivs are tedious, and 
only in his songs and piano music is the real man 
revealed. 

The salient profiles of his piano music are noble 
melodies, breadth of style and a certain technical 
simplicity. Not that this music is easy, but it is so 
idiomatic that even when most complicated it lies 
well under the hand. The C major study, called 
“Staccato,” is an excellent example. What charm 
and dramatic intensity there is in his D minor Con- 
certo and how simple the means employed! It is his 
masterpiece for the instrument, despite the two in G 
and E flat so wonderfully played by Eugen d’Albert. 
The first concerto in E minor shows a strenuous 
study of Chopin. Notwithstanding the freedom of 
his playing Rubinstein was imbued with a reverence 


for the classics ; his departure from traditional form 
in his symphonies and concertos is not so great as 
might be imagined. His smaller piano pieces are 
gems, and what a dance cycle is “Le Bal”! The E 
flat Polonaise has a haunting second subject in C, 
while the melody in F made his name famous in the 
abode of the Philistines. His studies and preludes 
are a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
piano. This composer had none of Chopin’s salon 
sentiment, nor did he file and finish his work like 
that genre painter. I must not forget to include 
among the notable piano compositions “Melan- 
cholia” and the Fantasia with orchestra. 

The “Ocean” and the “Dramatic” symphonies are 
symphonic kill-joys. I always hear the left hand of 
the pianist crossing his right, for the conception is 
of the piano, for the piano and by the piano. Sev- 
eral of the dance suites for orchestra, first introduced 
here by Theodore Thomas, are pretty, especially 
“The Vine.” But the scoring of the symphonies is 
more drab and colorless than Brahms’. Rubinstein 
had no facility in chamber music manufacturing,and 
I have registered a vow that I would leave the build- 
ing wherein is performed that deadly B flat piano 
trio! The ’cello and piano pieces are happily con- 
ceived, and the man who loves not the twilight 
sweetness of some of the songs hath not music in his 
soul. If Brahms is halting and constricted in his 
delivery, Rubinstein sings with the fatal fluency of 
a brainless bird. It is very natural and also ex- 
tremely monotonous. Could there be devised a 
worse punishment than being condemned to listen 
for eternity to the “Kamenoi Ostrow” in F sharp? 

Rubinstein’s life and work evoke the image of one 
of those torsos convulsed by the fire and flux of some 
monstrous medizval sculptural creation. All is in- 
complete, truncated and writhing in passion; the 
throes of life, its sorrows, its joys are depicted, but 
the repose, the deep peace which passeth all under- 
standing is missing. With tremendous potentialities 
imperfectly realized, Rubinstein stands as the type of 
the artist who dared not wisely but too well. 

a. ? 2 

The first time I ever heard the Beethoven G major 
Concerto was under the magical fingers of Rubin- 
stein; the next time Joseffy interpreted the work 
with incredible lyric tenderness, and, if I mistake 
not, was the pianist who played it here with Thomas 
in 1897. Ernest Von Dohnanyi reads the concerto 
in a very manly, unaffected, straightforward fashion. 


rs 


Madame Davidowa’s recollections of the great 
Russian pianist are extremely interesting. 

During my residence in Dresden in Sendig’s hotel, 
the “Europaischer Hof,” ‘rom the spring of 1892 
to April, 1893, many opportunities were afforded 
me of meeting Anton Rubinstein, writes the lady. 
It is needless to say that Rubinstein’s wish to reside 
at the above hotel was responded to with the utmost 
readiness by the host, who, in order to crown his 
visitors’ list with the famous name of Rubinstein, 
willingly agreed to what, in many respects, were 
very troublesome conditions—one among others, 
for instance, being that during the hours when Ru- 
binstein was at home the playing of any musical in- 
strument in the adjoining rooms was strictly for- 
bidden. One day I found Rubinstein in extraordi- 
narily bad humor, but I failed to draw from him the 
cause of the annoyance. Things grew worse and 
worse. At length Rubinstein could no longer con- 
trol himself, and exclaimed, “Verily, it seems, I 
must leave this place!” The source of the trouble 
was thus explained: It happened that the adjoining 
room was occupied by the wife of an ambassador, 
who, inspired probably with the desire of winning 
for her art the commendation of her famous neigh- 
bor, entertained Rubinstein the entire day with solo 
and concerted music, To render the misfortune 
complete, she selected for her performance Rubin- 
stein’s own works, and this was utterly intolerable 
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Involuntarily he iistened to the 
sounds which proceeded from behind the walls of 
the adjoining room, being unable the entire time to 


to the master. 


continue his work. Then, falling into a terrible 
state of excitement, he wanted to leave. On the 
first intimation of the circum:tance being conveyed 
to the host, the latter at once took the necessary 
steps to oblige the over-zealous dilettante to dis- 
continue her playing or .o leave. The lady was 
terribly offended, but on the day following her 
room was vacant. And Rubinstein had peace. 

One evening, on the occasion of a visit to one of 
the largest towns, Rubinstein had assembled sev- 
eral of his friends, and in compliance with their re- 
quest seated himself at the piano. While he was 
playing there was a sharp knock at the door, and a 
footman entered with the announcement that Her 
Excellency the Generalin von H , who occu- 
pied the adjoining room, begged the playing might 
be stopped, as it dis- 
turbed her. Rubin- 
stein, who now re- 
ceived, probably for 
the first time in his 
life, this form of re- 
quest instead of the 
contrary one, prompt- 
ly closed the instru- 
ment, sent his card to 
the Frau Generalin 
with a few words, 
offering many apolo- 
gies for the disturb- 
ance which had been 
occasioned. When the lady discovered her mistake 
she suffered such a degree of embarrassment that she 
packed up her things and left the same evening. 
On another occasion an incident of an opposite 
nature occurred. Rubinstein had descended at an 
inn where a woman lay dangerously ill. As she 
felt her death approaching she sent to the master 
begging him to come and play to her. The request 
of the dying woman was granted, and amid the 
glorious tones of Rubinstein’s playing she passed 
peacefully away. 

The extreme plainness and unpretentiousness of 
Rubinstein’s requirements abroad, which at home 
vanished amid surroundings of an almost princely 
character, were thus rendered specially noticeable. 
Articles of the barest necessity alone ministered to 
his comfort. A small handbag, when traveling, 
sufficed to contain the whole of Rubinstein’s per- 
sonal belongings. To things which he had in con- 
stant use he clung with a strange and almost mor- 
bid tenderness. He unwillingly replaced them by 
new ones, so that often some article which had be- 
come no longer serviceable was surreptitiously re- 
moved by one of his friends and another left in its 
place. If this piece of deception came to light, Ru- 
binstein was perfectly furious, and seldom made use 
of the article substituted. Among his most cher- 
ished possessions was an amber mouthpiece; he 
constantly used it, turning it slowly backward and 
forward in his hand during the pauses in smoking. 
He said that the touch of the amber had an agree- 
able and soothing influence upon him. 

Rubinstein had fixed dates for changing certain 
articles of clothing—thus, the 1st of May was the 
day definitely chosen for putting on his summer 
coat. It might freeze hard or snow on that par- 
ticular day—Rubinstein never departed from his 
rule. He would likewise never lay aside his furs 
before a certain date, though out of doors violets 
bloomed and nightingales were in full song. Every 
day was strictly portioned out, and save in case of 
necessity Rubinstein never departed from his rou- 
tine. He rose regularly at 8 o’clock, even when he 
had not retired until long past midnight, drank a 
cup of tea, and glanced through the foreign papers. 
Strange to say, that notwithstanding the artist’s 
early rising he never used a light during the dark 








mornings of winter; he had the strongest dislike | am on the downward march and you are on the 


to the use of artificial light by day. 

Having looked through the morning papers, Ru- 
binstein closed all the doors and seated himself at 
the piano. He was in the habit of playing the same 
selections daily, frem his own compositions, which 
were mostly of a technical nature. He played ap- 
parently, with only half his strength, and without 
allowing himself to be affected by his playing. He, 
even then, suffered from a difficulty in breathing, 
which was always brought on by any strong excite- 
ment. One morning, contrary to his usual custom, 
he did not play. In consequence of the intense cold 
the third finger of his right hand had become in- 
flamed. “I am glad of it,” he said, “for I only play 
from a feeling of duty. I must play, else they will 
forget me; people are too much occupied with 
politics and with their own concerns to pay any 
further attention to a man like me!” 

It was clear that Rubinstein was often oppressed 
by the thought of being soon forgotten after his 
death. A similar example, he said, was afforded 
him by Liszt, who was feted with such incredible 
enthusiasm, yet after his death soon ceased to be 
remembered. As we saw how this sad thought 
oppressed him, we remarked that the fact of Liszt 
being so soon forgotten was partly due to him— 
Rubinstein—who, coming before the public imme- 
diately after Liszt, had attracted all the sympathy 
and enthusiasm to himself. Rubinstein listened at- 
tentively; for a moment his eyes flashed with a sud- 
den fire, but he then bent his head in silence. 

Rubinstein, when residing abroad, strictly ob- 
served the Russian customs. During the days of 
the Easter festival, eggs, Easter bread—made of 
wheaten meal—and Easter cakes—consisting of 
curds—were always left in his room, though he 
never tasted these things himself. 

In the spring he searched for a villa, and finally 
selected one at Klein-Ischachwitz, on the banks of 
the Elbe, within ten minutes’ reach of Dresden by 
rail. His choice, nevertheless, was not a happy 
one. As the artist passed most of the day indoors, 





it would have seemed all the more necessary to in- 
sure refreshment for his eyes, at least in the way 
of beautiful surroundings. But the flat and bare 
country around Klein-Ischachwitz was devoid of 
every natural charm. Rubinstein’s villa was so sit- 
uated that the master could be everywhere over- 
looked; it was fortunate that owing to his weak 
sight he was unconscious of the numerous opera 
glasses and telescopes which were directed toward 
him on all sides by his curious neighbors. Once, 
when one of his young friends said to him he 
should walk more, he replied, “I am not like you; 


upward—the whole of life before you!” , 

“But you did, at one time, walk a good deal; in 
St. Petersburg, from Kameni Ostrow to where you 
gave youg lessons.” 

“Yes,. that was once upon a time!” Rubinstein 
replied, growing grave amid his recollections. 

One day, while residing at Klein-Ischachwitz, 
Rubinstein was sitting in his study reading Zola’s 
then recently published novel, “La Débacle.” When 
he came to the description of the ambulance tent, 
with all its inseparable horrors, the scene presented 
itself so clearly to his vivid imagination that he be- 
came suddenly ill. He rose hurriedly to go to his 
sleeping room, but on reaching it fell to the floor by 
his bedside, where he was found lIving insensible. 
For some days afterward he looked ill and weak. 

Fifty years had passed that spring at Klein-Is- 
chachwitz since Rubinstein’s first appearance in 
public, and the Russian colony determined to com- 
memorate the anniversary of the day by some spe- 
cial festivities. One of the prettiest villas in the 
neighborhood—the residence of a Russian—the 
garden of which reached down to the Elbe—was 
selected for the purpose. In the midst of the gar- 
den a gigantic lyre was erected. The name of Ru- 
binstein shone in small ruby-colored jets of light 
in the background. The whole garden was exqui- 
sitely illuminated. The Russian flag hung over the 
entrance. A pupil of Rubinstein, a young girl in 
Russian costume, advanced toward the master and 
offered him, according to Russian custom, bread 
and salt, which she bore on an embroidered cloth. 
As Rubinstein stepped on the balcony to gain a full 
view of the perfect effect of the illuminations, there 
suddenly sprang out, from the depths of the garden 
below, the chorus, “Heil Dir, Du grosser Mann!” 
Rubinstein trembled with astonishment and delight, 
and when he was told that this surprise had been 
prepared for him by the inhabitants of the district 
the country people and <rtisans, who would not 
miss this opportunity of taking their part in the fes- 
tival—he was moved to tears; he descended to the 
garden and in touching words expressed his thanks 
to the director, and grasped the rough and toil- 
In all his life 


had never witnessed a festival like this, 


hardened hands of the singers he 
and yet its 
chief charm consisted not only in the peculiar 
uniqueness of the natural surroundings and the spe- 
cific Russian character of the féte, but in the warm 
and heartv sympathy of these simple people who. 
with such instant responsiveness, thus testified their 
veneration for the master. 

Shortly 


stein purchased a house in St. Petersburg 


Rubin 
On the 
same day he casually remarked, “I have bought a 
That 


before his death in the autumn 


house to-day in Twanowskaja—number 13! 
is somewhat significant!” 

Clearly, his 
thoughts of death 
all his works for an edition to be published after his 
death 
die.” 


As the train reached 


mind was then occupied with 


He made his will, and prepared 


He then resolved to return to Russia—‘“to 


the frontier, Rubinstein, 
who up till then had been quietly conversing with 
his friends, became strongly excited: he rushed to 
the window and gazed anxiously out, as if seeking 
something. As he caught sight of the little stream 
which divides Russia from Germany his face lighted 
up, and, drawing off his cap, he exclaimed: “There 
it is—Russia!” and immediately he bowed himself 
to the ground. 

In the spring he had returned from Stuttgart, 
where his last work, the sacred opera of “Christus,” 
was given under his own direction. His presence 
there was honored by special festivities arranged by 
the king. They were the last he witnessed in his 
life; in the autumn he was no longer among the 
living. 
death proved prophetic. 

Rubinstein’s wish was fulfilled; his 


there, where his heart ever lingered—at home. 


His presentiment of the near approach of 


ashes lie 
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Is “Sapho” Immoral ? 





Analysis of Book, Conditions and Character. 


(Continued from last week.) 


EW people were happy as these two. 

Fanny’s housekeeping was a revelation to 
Jean. She knew the cheap spots of Paris and 
how to buy. She gave herself entirely to 

the task of completing their little ménage. Jean’s one or 
two attempts at proving himself useful in this direction 
resulted in the purchase of sundry impossible and expen- 
sive articles; purchases which consumed sufficient for 
weeks of housekeeping. P 

Concealing. disappointment and anxiety, she did her 
best to utilize the articles without spoiling his pleasure by 
complaint. She always seemed to have wherewith to make 
little surprises, and never seemed fretted or worried. She 
was a housekeeper; not for a day or a time or to show off 
for effect, but steady, equal, self-sacrificing, capable. With- 
out a servant she mended, made, washed and ironed and 
kept the place like wax. She had an instinct for cooking 
and comfort-making, as the bird for finding grain. 

She had besides the faculty, so rare among women, of 
looking nice always. She had exquisite taste in dress as 
in furnishing; was always simple, charming, even elegant. 
and she loved flowers. When work was done she sewed 
and talked entertainingly, intelligently, showing just criti- 
cism, taste and nice sense about things; and she knew 
when to keep silent and let him alone. 

To this charming home were added excursions to the 
country about Paris. Excursions to Paris country places 
in summer are sufficient to damn saints or save devils. 
Fanny was absolutely happy, and pitied the whole world 
that was not she. And the days went by. 

Jean felt convinced in his pride and assured position 
that he could break off at any time and be free. He did 
not trouble to decide just when that should be. And the 
chains forged every time he thought about it. 

Fanny’s first glimpse of Jean’s real nature was when she 
believed that a child was to be sent to them.. 

She was wild with joy at the idea; he morose; sullen, 
angry, irritated. Self-interest blinding him to all else, he 
was cruel and bitter and wounded her sorely. The injus- 
tice of his attitude was a revelation, and in her clairvoy- 
ance she saw then that she was the real lover. Yet she 





fully beiieved in the intensity of that love power to create , 


it one day in him. 
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And here was Fanny’s first weakness. She should not 
have believed. The one love which influences a man is 
his own. 

The next step down for Jean was when he overcame a 
strong repugnance for a common, indifferent, lazy couple 
who were their neighbors, and whom Fanny excused and 
liked simply because they were—levers. He not only 
overcame the dislike, but came to enjoy them also through 
her influence—an influence worked upon him through a 
sense of material comfort. 

The first real crisis came into their lives when Jean in a 
restaurant alone meets the sculptor of the Sapho statue, 
and who remembers their leaving the masquerade ball to- 
gether. He recounts his acquaintance with Fanny in the 
past and other facts in the matter. But he recounts as 
well her goodness, her infinite tenderness, her fidelity, her 
capability, and above all, her longing and desire for home. 

“Poor devil,” he said, “never had any luck. She would 
have made a good wife to any of them, but was all her 
life a martyr to changes and uprootings. She had no 
chance!” 

Jean’s first impulse in his surprise and wounded amour 
propre was to throw her off at once; never see her again. 
A note written in a neighboring café and disappearance, 
all easy enough, and the thing is done. 

But with the rare fidelity to fact which characterizes the 
work throughout, a reaction is made to take place in Jean 
even while writing. 

Worshipper of celebrities that he is, he experiences a 
certain sort of pride in being thus classed among them! 
It placed him on a certain footing with them to be thus 
classed and allied. A curiosity also seized him to see how 
she would take the matter and hear what she had to say 
in regard to it. Instead of disappearing, he goes upstairs 
to argue it with her, and here was his next long step 
down. 

She was asleep when he came. Her red eyelids and 
drawn look spoke eloquently of her disappointment in his 
prolonged absence. An open book by her side, she had 
evidently wept herself to sleep. 

The sight of an enemy sleeping is sufficient to disarm 
the bitterest foe. At sight of her helplessness, her uncon- 
sciousness, her recent tears and her beauty, there came to 
him the thought that she had never lied to him or deceived 
him in any way. They had both ignored a possible past; 
that was all. What he had done had been of his own do- 
ing and on his own responsibility. This with her good- 
ness to him, her sacrifice, her patient. cheerfulness, her 
devotion, all rose up before him: he could only sit and 
gaze, as upon the scene of a catastrophe. 

At very first sight of him, on waking from her troubled 
sleep, she knew all. She did not attempt to defend her- 
self, only reiterated what was, alas! too true, that the past 
was dead since she knew him. This he could not believe. 
Ne man could: no man can, no man ever will. And here 
men are all wrong. 

In the scene which follows, Jean comes across a pack- 
age of old letters which for some unaccountable reason 
Fanny has kept about her. 

To prove the death of the writers to her, she offers to 
throw them upon the fire; but not before he has discov- 
ered that they have all loved her better than he; especially 
one unfortunate one now in prison for having forged 
papers to enable him to keep her with him. 

Gratitude for the fact and pity for the man have led her 
to go to the prison to see him, even since she has known 
Jean. She has been to him and taken him news of his 
son, who had been put out to nurse. This, with many 

other revelations, comes to Jean through the letters. 

In the excitement which follows his rage and emotion, 
in her agony of fear and supplication, the pile of papers 
thrown negligently upon the blaze sets the chimney on 
fire. The room is quickly in flames. Between the de- 
structions of fire and water and rude tramping of fire- 


men’s feet, within an hour their little ménage is devas- 
tated! 

The soiled and charred desolation lying about them is 
symbolic of what has come into their lives. 

He remains in the despoiled débris in spite of all, how- 
ever. Compromise is effected, but nothing is ever the 
same again. And another link is forged. 

At this juncture Uncle Cesar came into town to collect 
a sum of money due him, and badly enough needed in the 
family at home by reason of the failure of the vine crop 
that season. He stayed with Jean and Fanny while in the 
city, and was delighted with the latter. 

He collects the money, but in going about the city old 
habits overcome him and the money is stolen. He turns 
to the young people, stricken with remorse and anxiety, 
to help him out of the difficulty. Money they have none 
to offer him, but here a curious thing occurs. Fanny goes 
to an old admirer to get the sum. The man gives it to 
her immediately. The uncle returns to the farm sorrowful 
but grateful. And Jean allows it! Here the longest step 
down is taken. 

At this point news comes of the serious illness of his 
mother, and the necessity of an immediate return home. 

At first Sapho sees in this but a manceuvre of the family 
to separate them and explodes, but sudden reaction set- 
ting in, she becomes subdued, docile, helpful. She sympa- 
thizes in his trouble, collects his things, packs his trunk, 
and sees him off. 

It is just like death. Whole years pass over her head 
An abyss of moral dissolution yawns. at her feet. The 
future shows its teeth. 

On reaching home he is covered with remorse for the 
blight that has overtaken him. In association with the 
simple family, and with the freshness and beauty of his 
pastoral home, he is made to fee! what a chasm has some 
up between them. The Elizabeth phase of his Venus life 
sets in. The man is wholly miserable. 

He sees, too, what sacrifices have been made in the 
family in order to send him his allowances to Paris. He 
decides that it cannot go on. His relations with Sapho 
must cease. He writes to tell her so. 

This coincides with her idea of a combination against 
her. She dies a thousand deaths. 

Here foliows a most pathetic part of the history. She 
does not answer him, does not go to him, does not torment 
him with reproaches and complaints. She does none of 
these common things. 

Her one idea is to make money honestly that she may 
be better worthy of him when he returns, and be inde- 
pendent of his family. She wants to have a little place 
where she may be able to receive him without being any 
strain upon him, and to have some pretty things to wear, 
that she may be charming and agreeable before him. 

The idea that he should not come back never entered 
her head. She knew that he would one day. The woman 
had such faith in the power of her love. 

She went into service in a hotel. She who had been 
petted, praised and cared for, took up for the first time in 
her life the burden of regular daily toil. 

And she did it well. She became idolized by both em- 
ployer and clients for her capability, her readiness to ren- 
der service, her unfailing amiability, the value of her 
advice and counsel, and the total absence of everything 
like flirtation or frivolity. 

She kept herself straight, correct, dignified, saved money 
like a very miser, sent back a check which Uncle Cesar 
sent her, wept her heart out in moments of liberty, and 
waited—desolate—strong in faith. 

After the first novelty of his pastoral life has passed, 
Jean falls to thinking of Sapho. Thinking leads to long 
ing, longing to a general irritable discontent which is re- 
marked in the family. Uncle Cesar makes known to the 
saintly aunt the probable cause. Care, attention, affection, 
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are redoubled. In vain, despite their united pleadings, he 
leaves them and returns to Paris. 

Jean hated the hotel life for Fanny. The performance 
of duties, which she would not slight, interfered with him, 
and despite her exemplary conduct, he dreaded its efiect 
upon her. He urged her leaving and the taking up of the 
broken thread of their old life. 

Though of all things most desired, she had been too deli- 
cate to suggest this, knowing his strictures for money, 
and that he must now live upon his meagre salary, without 
further assistance from home. 

As a compromise, she suggested their going into the 
country to live in order to save expense. The neighbors 


had already done this, and were seemingly at ease. To 
the country they went. 
But somehow nothing was ever quite the same. 


Emotion, such as a woman like this goes through, uses up 
the life forces. She had suffered agonies of sorrow, 
anxiety, fear, hope, despair, alternating with great joy, in 
her life with Jean. His uncertain moods, his jealousies, 
his unequal humors, the separations, her torturing dread 
of rupture and consequent nervous irritability, all preyed 
upon her strength. 

Reaction from the steady restrictions of daily toil, the 
relief of his return, the ease, irresponsibility and solitude 
of the country told upon the frail character, so tossed and 
buffeted through life, and but barely withdrawn from the 
current, 

Then, too, the revelations of his many weaknesses, his 
selfishness, the evident lack of the manhood she dreamed 
of in him, something, indeed, in his very coming back, in 
an almost imperceptible manner, tarnished her ideal of 
him. She would have suffered horribly if he had not 
come, but she would have loved him more. 

Besides, the veil she had struggled so hard to hold over 
her wretched, hated past had been torn aside. The steps 
on which she had so bravely tried to mount were thrown 
down She became careless in expression, more negligent 
every way, less refined and tactful. Her physical strength, 
too, was no longer what it had been before alternating 
storms of joy and sorrow had beaten against it. Resist- 
ance became, naturally, less strong. It all seemed so use- 
Faith was fretted, confidence shaken; Sapho was 
changed. 

Pitiful, beyond expression, this gradual 
“giving up” by one who had so bravely stemmed the tide. 

At this time Fanny’s father, sunken to an old dilapidated 
coach driver, took up his abode in the home already 
shadowed by the neighbors. 

Then came likewise to the house a little boy, a surly, 
savage little fellow; son, she said, of an old friend who 
recently died. He was in reality son of the prison lover, 
whose nurse dying left him in Fanny’s care! 

The mother rewakened in her by care of him made her 
quite her old self for a time, till the jealousy, moodiness 
and changeableness of Jean threw her back again. 
Smouldering jealousies became accusations, suspicions be- 
came quarrels. The dainty, gentle Sapho became hyster- 
ical, violent, even vulgar. She seemed to invite quarrels 
in order to see how far she could drive him and so make 
herself know how sure she was of him. Jean not only 
bore all, but came to making concessions of all kinds for 


less 


unconscious 


peace. Cowardice was steadily lowering him. Things 
were evidently not growing better. The spectacle was 
pitiful. 


But there were rifts in the clouds; moments when he 
became serene, kind, attentive, as of yore, and sent Fanny’s 
hope leaping toward joy once more 

Tt was during one of those precious intervals, when one 
day walking in the woods with her, that Jean fell across 
his fate in the person of a sweet young girl who was lead- 
ing a band of children through the trees! 

Visions of his lost youth and of the future rose up be- 
fore him. and sent him to dreaming of what might have 
been. The vision passed, but the dream remained, increas- 
ing his irritability, and making him chafe the more rest- 
lessly in his self-forged chains. 


Serious quarrels, storms of wrath, vulgarity and conse- 
quent repentance and misery, succeeded, wearing the souls 
of both of them. But when later he meets a band of the 
old artist circle, it is as friends and associates that he ac- 
cepts them. The idea of escape and the vision in the 
woods are alike forgotten. Worst of all he begins to feel 
conscious of a weakness which he is powerless to resist. 

Strangely enough with all the use and abuse of her life, 
Sapho remained young, wonderfully young, and remark- 
ably beautiful, with periods of all the rare charm and inef- 
fable sweetness that were hers. 

These qualities, while surprising the old associates, 
stirred envy and jealousy in them. They were not slow to 
sow what seeds of discord they could between the two 

They recounted to Jean terrible stories of men being 
dragged to ruin in such ways, and of the hapless fates 
of women whom men had made to be dependent upon them 
These histories, while they haunted Jean, terrified him and 
made separation only all the more impossible. 

His nomination as consul at this time is the next step 
in their fateful career. He is appointed to a distant city, 
and separation is imposed. He yields the place to another 
and renounces the promotion! 

This evidence of a real_and sincere attachment changes 
the feeling of Fanny to wildest joy. Al! the nervous irri- 
tation leaves her; she becomes calm, steady, serving and 
tender as in early years. She is almost happy again 

But malicious Fate pursues her. 

Jean meets again the young girl of his dreams, this time 
with her father, an old friend of his family, who invites 
him to call at their home, Place Vendome, Paris, an invi- 
tation to which he is not slow to respond. 

Then commence a series of lies and deceptions to Fanny 
He speaks of balls and parties and city life necessary to his 
career. She arranges his clothes, helps him dress, sees him 
go, and—waits his return as a dog a master. 

Finally, impatient for freedom, but poltroon and coward 
that he was, unable to seek it, he writes Uncle Cesar to 
come to his aid. The good man suggests money as a means 
of arranging the matter. Jean laughs in his face at the mere 
idea of a proposition such as that to the woman whose last 
thought on earth was self-enriching. 

One not knowing her could not understand this of course; 
but Jean understood, and a great tenderness filled his heart 
as he reflected that no other woman could ever hold for 
him such devotion as Fanny Legrand. 

Uncle Cesar settled the question, however, by insisting 
that the break must be made, and that Jean it is who must 
make it. 

Happy in her restored happiness and in imagined se- 
curity Fanny remains improved in appearance and in ac- 
tions, but is terribly poor at this time. 

Every spare sou must now go to Jean for his railroad 
fares back and forth, for his expenses in dress, for his 
movements in the city. 

She does not notice and she does not mind that she has 
scarcely a dress to her back or shoes to her feet, absorbed 
as she is in him. Unconsciously discouraged, robbed of 
stimulus, of all means for arousing ambition and physically 
deteriorated, she has sunk into a peculiar sort of lazy 
apathy. Her days have become long, dreary waits for his 
return, her only effort arranging for his material comforts 

She becomes conscious of this shabbiness, however, one 
day when he invites her to take a walk with him in the 
woods (her one féte of outdoor life). She puts on a fa- 
vorite and becoming little shawl. one of the few relics of 
former daintiness, and after making the necessary prepara 
tions for his comfortable dinner on return, sets off with all 
the old light and life and winningness. 

On their way they met a poor workman, his sick child in 
his arms, giving her the air of the woods. In her infinite 
tenderness, forgetful of self and of the shabbiness thus 
exposed in the glaring light, she took off her little shawl, 
and wrapping the child in it, promised to call later on to 
help care for her. 

For the first time Jean notices the worn sleeves and 


borders, the absence of ribon and collar, the turned down 
heels, the absence of chic in the hair arrangement and the 
slightly faded complexion of the woman beside him. His 
eyes, full of his well cared for city fiancée, and without a 
thought of the life he has drained, his conventional sense 
is crossed. He finds less tempting the treasure he has so 
long worn, and the task he has set himself is easier of ac- 
complishment for the fact. 

For he does not bring Sapho out into the woods for the 
sake of the promenade; neither is it to tell her that he loves 
another and is about to marry her. He takes her out there 
to lie to her, to tell he has been appointed to a distant con- 
sulship, and that this time he must accept and must leave 
It is not the pain to her or her possible fate 


It 


immediately. 
which prevents him and makes the task aedifficult one. 
is dread of the scene that must ensue 
At the first phrase of his made-up story she explodes. 
She tells him that he is lying, that there is not a word of 
truth in what he says, that he is going to be married, that 
he wants to leave her 
* 


Let those who wish to pass through the agonies of this 
scene in the woods go to the book to ge: it. The others 
would better not read it for it will haunt them their lives. 
In all the partings of fiction or drama there is none to equal 
inevitable desolation. It is simply 

Fannie Epcar THOMAS 
(To be continued. ) 


it in hopeless, helpless 
frightful 


Innes to Give Operatic Concerts. 


“Yes, last year was a 
have ever had since 
beat it this year, I think. 
Atlantic City season I expect to more than double our 
Not that we could play 


a recent interview with Mr. Innes at his commodious 
offices in Carnegie Hall, he said: 

beater. The biggest we 
organized 1887, but we shall 


Even without going beyond our 


world 


we In 


receipts down there next summer 
to more people than we did last season, for nine-tenths 
of the time we played to the capacity of the auditorium, 
but this season we intend to make a raise in the prices. 
Of course we shall give more I 
have, I think, hit upon an idea that will more than fill 
the bill. Im fact so impressed am I with the plan that I 
propose to make it the feature of our fall tour which fol- 
lows the summer season. This plan is the giving of a 
series of grand opera concerts, in which a number of not- 
able singers will be heard from ‘Loheng-in,” 
*Tannhauser,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘Aida’ and similar works 

When asked as to the artists it was proposed to secure, 
Mr. Innes replied: 

“Clementine De Vere, Effie Stewart, Noldi, Rosa Linde, 


for the increased price 


in scenes 


” 


Del Puente, Alberti and other artists of standing are al- 
ready engaged, while others are being secured from day 
to day 

“As far as Atlantic City is concerned, it is an ideal 


summer resort, and we are trying to make it the American 
home of midsummer music. It looks as though we were 
going to get there. The Music Hall, conceded to be the 
most perfect summer auditorium in this country, is being 
enlarged, a proscenium arch and galleries added, and what 
is of the greatest interest, a weather-proof promenade is 
being constructed, which will enable our patrons to attend 
the concerts on the stormiest days without danger of get- 
ting so much as a wet bootlace.” 

With a cheery “Good-bye. thanks for calling,” Mr. Innes 
turned, and, with the air of a Cronje or Lord Roberts, re 
sumed the work on his plans for the ensuing campaign 

In addition to an unusually successful season last year 
with his band. Mr. Innes is credited with havine made a 
lot of money in a Philadelphia street railway deal. But 
it seems to have had no effect in producing “proud or 
hauchty airs.” for no one could have been more genial or 


unaffected than he was 
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~The Boston Symphony Concerts. 


] HE final two of the series of ten concerts of the 
i Boston Symphony Orchestra were given at 
i Carnegie Hall Wednesday afternoon and Thurs- 
| day evening of last week. The attendance was 
large at both functions and the manager, Mr. 
Comee, informed a_ representative of THe Musica. 
Courter that the New York season has been a profitable 
one. For several years it seemed as if this unique or- 
ganization would have to discontinue its visits to our city, 
but the splendid artistic standard and the discouraging 
playing of the Philarmonic Society have proved potent 
factors in the success of the band from Boston. That a 
city of the enormous wealth of Greater New York does 
not support an orchestra of superior quality is a disgrace. 
We have our Higginsons, no doubt, but they are too 
modest to come forward and testify in a financial manner 
their love of music in its noblest form—the symphonic 
orchestra. 
The program of the Wednesday matinee was as follows: 






Overture to the Bartered Bride.........sescecscecececeseceeces Smetana 

Spanish Symphony for violin and orchestra, in D minor, 
OP, Bloc ccc ce cece ence eee e enna eee eee eee eee esse eee eres eeeeeees Lalo 
Hamlet, Fantasy-Overture, Op. 67....c.sescsesesseeeeees | Techaikowsky 
Beethoven 


Symphony No. 7, in A major, Op. 92.....-escecescecesecers 
Soloist, T. Adamowski. 

The Smetana overture is a familiar property of all vir- 
tuoso orchestras. Its dainty, chattering themes and in- 
genious counterpoint—it derives from Mozart and Gluck 

were delicately outlined by Mr. Gericke. For the so- 
called Spanish Symphony of Lalo we have little sympathy. 
In the hands of a Sarasate or a Loeffler—the latter intro- 
duced it here with this organization—it has a certain 
superficial grace, but the music in it is skin deep, its 
themes are weak, and the Spanish coloring smudged on. 
The piece was played by one of the first violins. Tschaik- 
owsky’s “Hamlet” is not his most virile, interesting or 
well-made work, but it is Tschaikowsky-ian in its canta- 
bile, and the “ghost” theme is very effective. The 
entrance of Fortinbras, indicated in the march measures, 
is characteristically contrived. This and the Seventh 
Symphony received a most finished reading. Mr. Gericke’s 
propensity for getting a variety of tonal values was not 
missing, and there was rude energy withal in the final 
allegro of the Beethoven number. 

At the Thursday evening concert the following was the 


program: 
Symphony No. 36, in C major (Koechi, No. 425) (B. & H., 

Whe. Qi vckcccccccvevedsedcocetedebicnstodeseseberaaes Mozart 
Concerto for piano, No. 4, in G major, op. 58......++-++++« Beethoven 
Symphonic Poem, Thus Spake Zarathustra, op. jo...Richard Strauss 
Overture to Oberon. ...cccccccccccccccscccccscvccccccessccocoscoos Weber 


Soloist, Ernst von Dohnanyi. 

Owing to the severe indisposition of Mr. Gericke—which 
resulted finally in his being compelled to forego the direc- 
tion of the Philadelphia concert last Friday—the extremely 
interesting Mozart Symphony was withdrawn and Schu- 
mann’s fourth in D minor substituted. The writer listened 
with marked pleasure to the Mozart work, given in Bos- 
ton week before last. Of it W. F. Apthorp wrote: 

“This symphony stands as No. 6 (op. 34) in Breitkopf 
& Hirtel’s first edition of the score. It is marked No. 5 
in the four-hand piano arrangement by Jules André, 


published by André in Offenbach. It was composed cer- 
tainly before 1784. Otto Jahn writes: ‘A second sym- 
phony was written by Mozart in great haste on his journey 
through Linz in November, 1783; it was apparently that 
in C major (part 6, 425 K.), which, with another short 
symphony in G major (part 6, 444 K), bears traces of 


Haydn's influence, direct and indirect. Several years lie 
between these symphonies and the next in D major (part 
1, 504 K.).’ The identity of the works seem to be pretty 
well proved. Koechel writes: ‘According to H. F. Nie- 
meczek, it was dedicated by Mozart to a Count von Thun; 
this may be looked upon as $ decisive that this symphony 


is the one composed in Linz, as Mozart was very kindly 
taken up by Count Thun, and the dedication of his sym- 
phony, written in Thun’s house, is accordingly natural.’ 
This dedication, however, has to be taken on Niemeczek’s 
authority, for the autograph score has been lost. Koechel 
gives the place and date of its composition as November 
3, 1783, in Linz. It is generally numbered among the 
“Vienna symphonies.’ ” 

Little need be said of the Schumann composition, parts 
of which show the sad ravages of time. The Romanze 





and the Scherzo were charmingly delivered. Schumann 
is after all a charming genre painter and not a sympho- 
nist, but no orchestra, no conductor can make the last 
movement interesting, with its choppy phrasing and its 
“made in Germany” flavor. Those fault finders of the 
scoring of the late Johannes Brahms are recommended a 
liberal dose of Schumann’s muddy and uninspiring efforts 
at instrumentation. Charm, as we remarked above, is in 
this music, but as a symphony it cannot stand against any 
one of the four signed by Brahms. 

Ernst Von Dohnanyi, whose remarkable playing was crit- 
ically discussed in these columns last week, made an over- 
whelmingly successful début. He was given a welcome at 
the end of his classically beautiful performance of Beetho- 
ven’s classically romantic Concerto that left no doubt as to 
the temper of his metropolitan reception. We are sick unto 
death of the Woolly Horse in pi- 
ano playing, and noted with gratifi- 
cation the absence of personal dis- 
play, the unfeigned modesty and 
devotion of Von Dohnanyi to his 
task. He is a most artistic pianist, 
and one in the direct descent of Ru- 
binstein and d’Albert. His tech- 
nics are not obtruded, though one 
could not help recognizing the prac- 
ticed hand of the master in every 
detail; in the smooth, powerful _ 
trills, the even scales, the singing 
touch, the powerful musical tone 
and, above all else, in the lovely 
phrasing. : 

Here is a musician first and a virtuoso afterward. There 
was no tossing of hair and hands, and an abiding sense of 
musical depth and power was even present. Mr. Von Doh- 
nanyi’s cadenzas were quite in the picture, the first being, 
as it should be, more musical. In the second there were 
glimpses of the big virtuoso manner, and we are sure that 
when he chooses this youth can play Beethoven, Schumann, 
y Chopin, Liszt and Brahms with all the passional bt breadth 





that may be needed. But in the most poetic of Beethoven’s 
concertos—one is tempted to write the most idyllic ever 
penned—the Hungarian pianist played in the right mood- 
key throughout. He was recalled many times, but did not 
play again. We are curious to hear him in recital. 

The Strauss Symphonic poem becomes greater and 
more wonderful at every hearing. It is rich in exquisite 
details and Mr. Gericke did not fail to bring them all out. 
Such virtuosity has never been heard before in this city. 
The fugue—surely a parody on the fugal form as is Ber- 
lioz in his “Dies Irae!”—was clearly realized, and while 
the insane muddle toward the close did not sound any the 
less ugly, its logic was more apparent. Development is a 
passion with this composer, and the working out sections 
are miracles of polyphony, of harmonic experimentings and 
exotic coloring. Nothing like “Also Sprach Zarathustra” 
ever came from the hand of man. The Weber overture 
caused a violent wrench to one’s musical imagination. 
Far better would it have been if Mr. Gericke had sent us 
home on the ragged edge of that extraordinary Strauss 


* tonality. 


List of Works Performed at These Matinees During the 
Season of 1899-1900. 


Beethoven—Symphony No. 7, Overture to Goethe’s Egmont. 

Bellini—Casta Diva, from Norma, Madame Sembrich. 

Berlioz—Three movements from the Romeo and Juliet Symphony. 

Brahms—Three Hungarian Dances, Nos. 1, 2 and 6. (Scored for 
orchestra by the composer and Albert Parlow.) 

Cherubini—Overture to Anacreon. 

Dvorik—Concerto for violoncello,. Alwin Schroeder. (First time at 
these concerts.) 

Goldmark—Overture to the Prometheus Bound. 

Goldmark, Rubin—Overture to Hiawatha. (MS. First time.) 

Lalo—Symphonie Espagnole, for violin and orchestra, T. Adamowsk1. 

Liszt—Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 1. 

Mozart—Aria, L’amero, saro Costante, from I! Re Pastore, Madame 
Sembrich (violin obligato by Franz Kneisel). 

Rimsky-Korsakoff—Symphonic Suite, Scheherazade. 

Saint-Saéns—Concerto for piano, No. 4, Mark Hambourg. 

Schubert—Unfinished Symphony. 

Schumann—Symphony No. 1. 

Schiitt—Concerto for piano, No. 2, Ludwig Breitner. 

Smetana—Overture, The Bartered Bride. 

Tschaikowsky—Hamlet, Fantasie-Overture, Capriccio Italien. 


List of Works Performed at These Concerts During the 
Season of 1899-1900. 


Beethoven—Symphony No. 2, Symphony No. 8, Concerto for Piano, 
No. 4, Ernest von Dohndnyi. 

Berlioz—Overture to King Lear. 

Brahms—Tragic Overture. 

Franck, César—Symphony in D minor, Les Eolides. (First time.) 

Glazounoff—Symphony No. 6. (First time.) 

Humperdinck—Moorish Rhapsody. (First time.) 

Loeffler, Charles Martin—Nights in the Ukrain, concert piece for 
violin and orchestra, Franz Kneisel. (First time.) 

Mendelssohn—Overture to the Legend of The Fair Melusina, con- 
certo for violin, Miss Leonora Jackson. 

Moszkowski—Two movements from Suite No. 1. 

Mozart—Symphony in C major (Koechel, No. 425) (B. & H., No. 6), 
Aria, Wohl denn! from Titus, Madame Wlitzka. (Clarinet ob- 
ligato by Mr. Selmer.) 

Rubinstein—Concerto for piano, No. 4, Mark Hambourg. 

Saint-Saéns—Aria, Mon Cceur s’ouvre 4 ta Voix, Madame Ulitzka. 

Strauss, Richard—Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, Symphonic 
poem, Thus Spake Zarathustra. 

Wagner, Siegfried—Overture, Der Barenhauter. (First time.) 

Weber—Overture to Oberon. 


Semnacher’s Students’ Recital. 


The students of the National Institute of Music, William M. 
Semnacher director, gave a concert at Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall last evening (Wednesday), of which the program offered many 
interesting selections of piano and some violin compositions. The 
students all showed a very careful and thorough schooling—that is 
in addition to the good technical training, the musical understand- 
ing was well developed. Some of the pupils, for example, Miss 
Pauline Semnacher, A. Wechsler, Miss Marion Haskell, Miss Lu- 
cille Howland and Miss Sarah Heyman, reached already to the 
artistic through their intellectual and finished playing, while others 
like Miss Sadie Rosenfeld, Miss Angele Spielmann, Miss Annie Tar- 
nowski, Miss Myra Cahn, Miss Ella Spargur and Miss Essie Cahn, ac- 
quitted themselves creditably and showed that they have ascended 
the lower difficult steps of Parnassus.—Translation from the New 
York Staats-Zeitung, March 15, 1900. 
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Cesar Franck’s “Beatitudes.” 


ma] TLE BEATITUDES” of César Franck was 
sung for the first time in America by the 
Liederkranz Society last Sunday night at 
Carnegie Hall. There was an augmented 
chorus and orchestra, led by Dr. Paul 
Klengel, conductor of the ‘society. The 
solo singers were Mrs. Seabury Ford, Marie Maurer, 
Clara Weinstein, Anton Van Rooy, George Hamlin, Fr. 
Berger and Gwilym Miles. The latter took at short 
notice the place of William Sparger. The attendance was 
large and interest was maintained to the close. 

“The Beatitudes” is generally conceded to be Franck’s 
masterwork. It was composed in 1871, but did not get a 
hearing until after the composer’s death in 1890. In iorm 
it approximates the symphonic poem with chorus, and 
while there are dramatic episodes, the work is seldom 
theatrical, as is Edgar Tinel’s “Franciscus.” Deeply de- 
votional in spirit, Franck derives his chief inspiratiun— 
thematic material, atmosphere and instrumental coloring 
—from Richard Wagner. He has studied the early 
Italians, but their imfluence is not so marked as Wagner's 
and Gounod’s. There exists in the score the mystical 
quality, so prized by admirers of the composer, and there 
is no lack of individuality. Yet “Parsifal” and “Tristan 
and Isolde” have been the Belgian’s starting point. With- 
out Richard Wagner the oratorio would not be in exist- 
ence, and its meglect by the French is quite pardonable 
when one considers that Wagner himself could not get a 
fair hearing in Paris. The text, by Madame Colomb, i 
built on the Sermon on the Mount.” The eight Beati- 
tudes, with a prologue, are sung by the chorus with soli 
interspersed, the protagonist being Christ. 

To him is given a leit motif, and Satin has also one; in- 
.deed, the music accompanying the Evil One is the more 
characteristic—which is usually the case in Gallic music. 
Great skill is displayed in the part writing, some of the 
choruses being euphonious to the point of prettiness. 
Against the dark temptations. of the Devil sings a Celestial 
Choir, and when the strife grows greatest and the heart of 
sinners faint, Christ appears, and in grave accents—those 
of Titurel, Gurnemanz and others—bids the weak ones 
pluck up courage and be of good faith. That a certain 
monotony must prevail is a corollary of such a text, but 
a spirited performance, a quickening, above all a greater 
variety of tempi and a well balanced ensemble—all these 
things that were missing on Sunday night would doubtless 
give “The Beztitudes” a different musical aspect. 

The prologue, a tenor solo and chorus, does not make a 
powerful impression, but “Blessed are the poor in spirit,” 
with its whirring triplets in the accompaniment, puts us into 
a mood, though hardly the one expected from the text. 
The voice of Christ is very impressive. The second Beati- 
tude, “Blessed are the meek,” contains some beautiful 
writing, but the third, “Blessed are they that mourn,” in 
F sharp minor, is much more happily characterized. Its 
theme is the slumber motive from “Die Walkure,” but that 
does not prevent Franck from making some lovely and 
touching music. The orchestration in particular is well 
done. A quartet in this number brings out, but rather the- 
atrically, the individual woes of wife, orphan, mother and 
husband. The fourth Beatitude, “Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness,” is a tenor solo of 
musical worth and melodiousness. It is preceded by an 
excellent orchestral prologue. The fifth and sixth Beati- 
tudes do not call for extended comment, except the latter— 
for double chorus, quartets and baritone solo—is rather a 
lugubrious harmonic praise of purity, “Blessed are the pure 
in heart.” The preachment lacks musical sincerity. In the 
seventh, “Blessed are the peacemakers,” Satan enters, and 
the music takes on a more dramatic and sombre coloring. 
The bass part is strong, while the quintet, which ends the 
section, is the modest composition in the entire work. 
Here Franck weaves a very intricate tonal pattern with har- 
monies that are many colored. _ Beautiful is the only word 





that expresses the quality of this Tristan-like number. 
The eighth Beatitude, “Blessed are they who are perse- 
cuted,” contains a bass solo and soli for mezzo soprano and 
baritone. The dialogue of Christ and Satan, short as it is, 
is expressive. The mezzo soprano solo, “Mater Dolorosa,” 
is melodious, and the composition ends with victorious 
Hosannas. Purely from the pictorial point “The Beati- 
tudes” is not so brilliant, so striking as Tinel’s oratorio; 
sung in an atmosphere of churchly gloom and piety it would 
be more effective. Yet it is modern to the last degree and 
the product of a gifted, eclectic though not original musical 
imagination. 

The performance Sunday night was fair. Mr. Klengel 
had well drilled his choruses and there were vigor and good 
massed effects produced. The difficult and close progres- 
sions and unusual intervals were tunefully sung. Fault 
must be found with an unresponsive orchestra and also 
with the solo singers. The orchestra never varied from 
one monotonous forte. It drowned the solos and did not 
produce a fortissimo when demanded. It was the playing 
oi tired, spiritless men, and the conductor had all he could 
do to get any sort of response. The solo parts were for 
the most part poorly delivered, Mr. Hamlin and Mr. Miles 
alone distinguishing themselves. Mr. Hamlin sang his 
soli with taste and a finely considered phrasing that put 
to shame the burly, careless utterances of Mr. Grau’s bari- 
tone, Van Rooy. Mr. Miles also sang better than the 
Dutchman, with more dramatic emphasis and above all in 
tune. Van Rooy persistently avoided the key, and yet he 
created the “Christ” at the German performance. His 
powerful voice was rough and rasping and the conductor 
more than once had to admonish him. It was a slovenly 
reading. The women were mediocre—and worse. Mrs. 
Ford is not an oratorio singer, though she may warble in 
drawing rooms with fair success. She is out of place on 
the concert platform, her style, quality of voice and tone 
production being amateurish. The mezzo soprano solo in 
the eighth Beatitude did not belong to her and so she came 
to grief on its low notes. Marie Maurer is an operatic 
Valkyr; she, too, had no perception of the oratorio spirit, 
while Miss Weinstein was frightened out of her wits and 
sang accordingly. 

“The Beatitudes” is to be given at the next Worcester 
Festival, where it will be probably murdered. It is a work 
not to be critically slighted. The English text, vocal and 
piano parts are published in one volume by G. Schirmer, 
Union square, New York. 








Ericsson Bushnell’s Success in Canada. 


RICSSON BUSHNELL, the basso, has just returned 
from Canada, where he filled a highly successful en- 
gagement. Next week Mr. Bushnell will sing at the per- 
formance of “The Creation,” by the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Club, and also at the concerts of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society at Carnegie Hall. At the latter concerts 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony will be produced, and Mr. 
Bushnell will sing in the choral movement, the part which 
he sang with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston 
last May. 

Following are some recent Canadian press notices about 
Mr. Bushnell’s singing: 

“The Golden Legend,” to be performed this evening under most 
fortunate auspices, promises to be an event in the history of the 
Choral Society, so well known for its admirable concerts. Not since 
its organization has there been such a demand for seats and already 
most of the boxes have been engaged. What creates such enthu- 
siasm is a natural question, and the answer is easily made: Four 
renowned artists, including Mr. Bushnell, who will be remembered 
as having received such an ovation at the “Creation” concert last 
year.—The Citizen, Ottawa, Canada, March 15, 1900. 





Ericsson Bushnell, the bass, was the star of the evening. Mr. 
Bushnell has appeared before an Ottawa audience before, but his 
rich, deep bass was never heard to better advantage than last night. 
In the first part he rendered “She Alone Charmeth My Sadness” 
(“Queen of Sheba”), by Gounod, which called forth such applause 
that he was compelled to return and render an encore. His sing- 
ing —— was highly dramatic. In “The Golden Legend” | he 
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impersonated Lucifer, and his rendition of the different numbers 


was greeted with enthusastic applause. The solo, “Here Am 1, 
Too,” with a chorus obligato, was exceptionally well rendered, also 
the solo “My Guests Approach.” In these two solos his dramatic 
rendition and clear enunciation were brought out with excellent 
effect.—The Press, Ottawa, Canada, March 16, 1900. 

Ericsson Bushnell, though, was the most popular soloist in the 
quartet. His noble bass is at once strongly dramatic and movingly 
lyric in its phrases. One is surprised that from the same organ can 
proceed tones at once so full orbed and majestic and again so soit, 
plaintive and winning. Mr. Bushnell as Lucifer was called upon 


He 
The Citizen, 


to display much versatility in his interpretation of his part 
availed himself fully of every opportunity that offered. 
Ottawa, Canada, March 16, 1900. 


- Seventh Philharmonic Concert. 


HE seventh public rehearsal and concert of the 
York Philharmonic Society ‘riday 
ter noon and Saturday evening, 
Hall The program was as follows: 
Overture, A Midsummer Night’s Dream 


Recitative and Aria, J'ai perdu mon Euridice, 
Miss Marie Brema 


New 


occurred last F af- 


respectively, at Carnegie 
.. Mendelssohn 
from Orfeo.....Gluck 


scveccoscces Schumann 


Concerto for violoncello, A minor, op. tag.... 
Leo Schulz. 
Songs— 
BOP CRIs twcctddcctasendcccccovscccccecesses ‘ Schubert 
Be enc cmcnsedocntscepccassecese , .. Brahms 
L’heureux Vagaboad.........ccscccccees : .. Bruneau 


BE Fe ccaveccasecoccccescccces I'schaikowsky 
Miss Marie Brema. 
Symphony, No. 2, Ocean, C major, op. 42..........00s00005 Rubinstein 


(First edition.) 
Local pride impels us to draw the mantle of charity 
over this concert. It was the most painful exhibition of 


mediocrity and worse in orchestral playing New York has 


witnessed for many years. Of what use securing Paur, 
Schuck, Richter or any other conductor if the essential 
material is of such weakness! Mendelssohn's overture 
must not be spoken of; for the tone-deaf it might have 
passed muster, but with the “Oberon” ringing in our ears 
from the night before it was simply painful. We do not 


remember hearing the Schumann ’cello concerto since the 
late Fritz Giese played it at Steinway Hall over ten years 


ago. It is hopeless from either the musical or musical 
viewpoints. A thankless task, Mr. Schulz made the best 
of a bad selection, and gave the cantabile—even this is 
commonplace—of the slow section with his accustomed 
broad tone. All the rest is mere “fiddling.” Schumann 
shows no sympathy for the ’cello whatever in this mis- 


of 


tore 


named concerto. Miss Marie Brema was in one her 
moods most exasperating to her She to 
passionate fragments the war-worn Gluck aria, and in the 
group of songs—accompanied at the piano by Mr, Paur— 


admirers 


she gasped in exaggerated phrasings, revealing her faulty 
tone production in all its native terror. But her selections 


proved her excellent taste, and barring her over-emphasis 


her undue accentuation of her superb musical and dra- 
matic temperament, she had her moments, rare but real. 
Schubert’s “Atlas” is well suited to her tumultuous splen- 


dor of style. The Bruneau and Tschaikowsky numbers 


are treasure-troves; the latter in particular, with its char- 


acteristic refrain, ought to be a companion piece to “Ein 
Ton” of Peter Cornelius. It is quite as clever Miss 
Brema for recall gave Grieg’s “Ich Liebe Dich” with a 


flaming furnace fervor. The Rubinstein Symphony fell 


“flat, for it is made music, made in mood and deliberately 


manufactured in form. That its composer was dissatisfied 
with it is proved by his tinkering at the supplementary 
movements, which luckily were not given. The last allegro 
contains glimmerings of power, but over the whole is the 
trail of cheap, gaudy Orientalism in the themes and a 
futile aping of the Beethoven “grand manner.” It 
not well played. At the eighth and final pair of concerts 
of the season the following remarkable program will be 
presented—we give it verbatim as it appeared in the reg- 
ular ' Carnegie Hall program. We are more than anxious 
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to hear a new Schubert composition, and one with the en- 
ticing title of “Reserved Seats.” Here it is: 
Bach-Hellmesberger 





Pith, i. Bi QB aces cocnntsapeevssgcsssacaubvand 
String orchestra. 
Reserved Seats, $1.50 and $1, at Schubert’s Music Store, 23 


Union square. 


Prelude and Glorification, from Parsifal...........essceeeseeses Wagner 
Waldweben, from Siegfried.........ccccccscccecsccccccccccsccess Wagner 
Baecchenale, fron Tomablinetirec<cccssccesceecccescescosscosuess Wagner 
Symphony, No. 9, D minor, op. 125.......cceecssccseceeces Beethoven 


With choral finale. 

The dates of the two concerts are Friday afternoon, 
April 6, and Saturday evening, April 7. The solo singers 
will be Clementine De Vere, W. H. Rieger, Mrs. Carl 
Alves and E. F. Bushnell, with chorus from Rubinstein 
and Apollo Clubs. 





Castle Square Opera Company. 


“The Bohemian Girl.” 





































































IN cc tacinreriihenamnthvense sone Sadimonncncssthesens Liza Leh 
The John Church Company’s Pub- * iene passe aiee wo Washington, D.C. 
4 Miss-Jennie Dutton (March 29)..........-+00++ Washington, D. C. 
lications. FREE nctabaes Ghetmevuecis ces cccpecsesedecccocsconceibel Chaminade 
Emil Liebling (March 28).......cccccccsscesevcscceess Chicago, LIL 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing | 














when compositions published by the John Church 
Company were performed: ° | 
The Lark Now Leaves Her Watery Nest......... Horatio W. Parker Sharpe Song Recital. ‘ 
Miss Lucia Fydell (February 22)................ London, England ats = 4 c 
Miss Esther Palliser (February 26)....West Hartlepool, England RNEST SHARPE, an American basso, who 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi ae ene Glasgow, Scotland sf now resides in London, England, gave a song . 
Miss Fredericka Taylor (March 10)....... Portland place, London "17, recital at Mendelssohn Hall last Monday 
Badptlbtin licens cditcccotcdecstudébiocsscccocccaseetabuas Liza Lehmann a aiternoon. The original date set for Mr. t 
Miss Esther Palliser (March 5)............. Birmingham, England Sharpes appearance in New York was March 8, but that ‘ 
Miss Esther Palliser (March 13).St. Martin’s Town Hall, England international disease, the grip, necessitated a postpone- . 
ve Oe Tosti ment Both in England and in Germany Mr. Sharpe - 
Miss Grace Woodward (February 28)....... Kensington, England had met with remarkable success as a Lieder singer. His n 
Miss Florence Lancaster (February 28)....... Newcastle, England deep, rich basso voice has a good range. His style is 
Miss Florence Lancaster (March §.....+.+++++++00+ Bath, England eminently refined, and his presence distinguished. That 


Miss Florence Lancaster (March 7), 


St. Martin’s Town Hall, England he had not wholly recovered from his recent indisposition 


was noticeable at times during the recital. Mr. Sharpe's 
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The Boy Soprano, 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Musicales. 


ADDRESS 


Major J. B. POND, 
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Copyright, 1897, M. B. Parkinson. 





STELLA __..n1uemm_ 


HADDEN- ALEXANDER, 


PIANIST, 
WOLFSOHN CONCERT BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., 
CARNEGIE HALL, Tuesday and Friday. 








HE revival of Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl” at the Ameri- Miss Ethel Winn (February 28).......--...+++++- London, England PF . 4 . 
can Theatre, by the Castle Square Opera Company Miss Ethel Winn (March 1).......-.s+++++0- Willesden, England cael oO eae num ers, seem > math any eae 
last Monday night, was witnessed by a large audience, de- 4. ¢ FI B showed & wide range Of song styles. Sut bis audience 
« : e Sweetest Flower that Blows...........ssceseseeeess Cc. B. Hawley was evidently pleased with him, for at the conclusion of 
spite the storm. The popular numbers were heartily ap- Frank Boor (February 28)...........+- Grosvenor Square, London ie test Social : . led Y [ 
plauded. Adelaide Norwood, who essayed the role of Prosk Dei GH Bees an cstoccvectescnteds Kensington, England on as Sita’ Wiehe was compelled to give atten 
Arline, received three recalls after singing “I Dreamt I Mme. Blanche Marchesi (March 7)............- Glasgow, Scotland poopy een Pi ) much discussed verses, he Ab- " 
Dwelt in Marble Halls.” Miss Norwood sang charming- . ae sent Minded Beggar,” to a musical setting (in manu- A 
: : Lesson With a Fat... .cccccosccccccccece eccouresapedans Guy d’Hardelot script), by Hermann Lohr. The singing of this aroused m 
ly throughout the performance and her acting was equally Miss Clorinda Thurtle (March 2)...........++++ Clapham, England : : pane d indeed. Mr. St ; “ree Pp: 
meritorious. Maude Lambert, as the Gypsy Queen, ae . yt boon ace a in ; ’ * : crete wins ms to . 
proved most satisfactory. Reginald Roberts made an ex- wee cay pass Cycle). ..ccccccccscccses ----Ethelbert Nevin oo mg "xi - at e author o a verses ne “ ave r. 
eatin . ‘ So Caan . nempanetabeics relished. ipling, as may not be generally known A 
cellent Thaddeus and Louis Casavant made a good deal Mrs. Adele Baldwin. mM vuiie i ead ahallt: wana; Wieealap 
out of the role of Devilshoof. The work of the chorus Mr. Riker (March 25)..........--++ Carnegie Hall, New York city ° ? < : k 
was, as usual, a delightful feature. Francis Rogers. about the settings for his stirring stanzas.) 3 
Mr. Meighan. Mr. Sharpe first introduced himself to his audience with Hi 
EE ON L Ethelbert Nevin. the aria, “Honor and Arms,” from Handel’s “Samson.” Ar 
Mme. De Vere Delights Washington. Mrs. W. P. Davison, He sang this with fervor, and in florid parts revealed a Pa 
HAT admirable artist Mme. Clementine de Vere is Mss. Care Bases. Motmes, surprising flexibility for a basso. His second group in- M: 
ia 2 , ; E. A. Piertepont (February 24)........ccsccccccsees Buffalo, N. Y. sr del 
singing better than ever this season, and is evidently RO. Riester. cluded four Italian melodies of the seventeerth century— € 
in great demand for concerts in addition to her appear- Miss Mary Nye. “Star Vicino al Bell’ Idol,” Salvator Rosa; “Vado Ben pet 
ances in opera at the Metropolitan Opera House. Last Joseph Mischka. Spesso,” by the same composer; “O Cessate di Piagarmi, ! 
week she sang before an immense audience with the Wash- Mon DeSir!..3.0...6.2cccccecececeeisccccscetbenteeeess Ethelbert Nevin Scarlatti, and “Vittoria, Vittoria,” by Carissimi. The at 
ington (D. C.) Sangerbund. -Subjoined are some fine Francis Rogers (March 25)......... Carnegie Hall, New York city second song by Rosa, which tells of constancy, Mr. Sharpe has 
press notices: Miss Jennie Dutton (March 28) Washnigton, D.C. sang with charming expression, and in the song by Scar- ari 
: : ; lef Mise Jennie Dutton (ileseh a9) Weskingtog, D. C. latti, which has a tragic theme, his pianissimo was ex- wit 
The last public concert of the Sangerbund for this season left Miss Neva Fenno (March 5§)..........0sseeeeeeeees Westerly, R. 1. . a 4 8 te 
standing room only at the National Theatre last night. It was a Miss Neva Fenno (March 7).........2.0-cesses0- Glen Ridge, N. J. tremely well done. Grief laden, too, is the “Vittoria,” and wis 
worthy conclusion of the series of entertainments which this society Miss Neva Fenno (March 14).......... Clio Club, New York city Mr. Sharpe imparted a highly dramatic style in his inter- Mi: 
has offered its members and the W ashington public this winter, and pe ee pretation. Many in the audience liked Mr. Sharpe heat ner 
the crowded house attested the appreciation with which its efforts [La Lune Blanche............ssccccsceeceeeeccecereeees Ethelbert Nevin . his third d f Old Englist iuties and effe 
in the cause of good vocal and instrumental music are regarded. The The Nightingale..............ccccccccccccccceceeeesees Ethelbert Nevin ‘'@ 5 \ an group, made up 0 ngiusnh melodies, an aii 
chief celebrity of the evening was Mme. Clementine De Vere, of the Mrs. Katharine Fisk (March 25)...Carnegie Hall, New York city One English song, composed for and dedicated to Mr. o 
Metropolitan Opera Company, of New York, whose magnificent voice Sharpe by Herman Lohr. The Old English songs were her 
and perfect art have more than once delighted Washington audi- Necklace of Love.......sscscscesscecececeececeneecsers Ethelbert Nevin «] ove Will Find Out the Way,” “A Soldier Should Be uni 
se dame f rate t hs, and was . vi : wee i I i va * = al : } 
ences Madame De Vere repeated her tovmer cpryres and Mrs, Adele Baldwin (March 2s) Carnegie Hall, New York city Jolly,” and “The Golden Vanity.” A romantic vein runs usu: 
more than generous in responding to the demands of her auditors. ‘ 3 m : anil 
Her principal numbers were the Cavatina from “Linda di Cha- En Passant (four pieces for piano).....,.+++++++++++++ Ethelbert Nevin through the first, and the second partakes of reckless jol- 
mounix” and the Valse Arietta from “Romeo and Juliet,” but she gave A Fontainebleau. lity that characterized men in the days “When knights rou. 
several encores after each, and, as a final treat, sang a charming = as were bold.” “The Golden Vanity” is a song of the sea, qua! 
; z o ccompaniment. a ‘ Epo. . , , pese 
Spanish song to her own accompaniment. In fact, she held the pee, nl -+ with a pathetic ending, and this proved one of the very ne 
audience captive no less by her gracious demeanor than by her con- . ° . ’ c b f th - ff Y Th by Léhr i “drink yout 
summate art. At the close of her last song a superb bouquet of vio- Ethelbert Nevin (March 25)....... Carnegie Hall, New York city best oit singer s¢ orts. e song y saat is a “drink- ; ro 
lets was thrown her from one of the boxes.—Washington Post, March + Sena ing song,” but the fluid it describes is the “clear and spar 
se, 1900 A Ross Fable... .coccocccescsccascsccgocccccevegsseesecen Cc. B. Hawley kling water,” which the author of the words declares is quer 
» 1900. ice Miss Charlotte Maconda (March 1)............ Brooklyn Institute “God’s b é ft ¢ fi This Mr. SI : sitio 
‘ , Miss Charlotte Maconda March 10)...Schubert Club, Jersey City ods be gi Oo man. 1s r. larpe Sang in 
Mme. Clementine de Vere, soprano; David - Mannes, violinist, Miss Charlotte Maconda (March 15)..Union League Club, B’klyn ‘German, and the grim humor of the text will all the more mort 
and Emanuel Wael, pianist, were the soloists at the second and con- J madi 
é ' : amuse our Teutonic friends when they hear that Mr. 
cluding public concert of the season given by the Washington San- y ..>, iia oe ee ee a : ‘ ; hey evaal 
gerbund last evening at the National Theatre. A brilliant audience rouble ......... oo. cceeccecelececececcccecececccee Sharpe found the motto, Das Wasser ist das Beste, = te 
was present in testimony of the efforts of the "bund in the interest When First I Saw Thee.......ccccccccccsssseeceeseececececeecees the small village of Hildesheim, near Hanover, carved in . = 
of higher art in music and in compliment to the distinguished char- Miss Gertrude Harrison (March 26).........++- one of the old beams of an old wine room or weinstube. h 
acter te ere —— ~ the > men A — a. A pleasing feature of Mr. Sharpe’s recital was his group tage 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company o ew York. Love Is a Sickness Full of Woes............+seeeseeeees . “ : ” . ou: symp 
She has been heard in Washington before in concert, and at the The Lark Now Leaves Her Watery Nest of German lieder ‘Ich schieich umber, Brahms; Wie- buiiah 
head of her own opera organization, scoring a distinct vocal success Miss Gertrude Harrison (March 27).........-. genlied, Schubert; Die Fei,” William Berger, and “Ver- ; 2 
on each occasion. lust” and “Der Kénig von Babylon,” composed for and ad 
Last night she heightened the o_o eae upon a Danny Deever........++sseeeeeereceseeeqesesenenenes sok a dedicated to Mr. Sharpe by the composer, Henning Von Mz 
musicians on her former appearances. Madame De Vere is possesse Alfred Barrington Chard) .ncsnsevcoccccecoscorses artford, Conn. Koss, Im these Germen lieder Mr. Sharpe especially dis- gratu 
of rare personal magnetism, as well as a splendidly cultured and Alfred Barrington (March)..........e.++se+++e Manchester, N. H. . . - ° 5 prese 
sweet voice, which she handles in an attractive manner. She sang — played his refinement and musical intelligence. It is soins 
last evening the cavatina from “Linda di Chamounix,” and the waltz Lydia ............ces-scccccceccccccvepececccccsceccccoces Margaret Lang something rather out of the erdinary to hear a basso pro- _— 
aria from “Romeo and Juliet,” responding to several encores to each Ray Finel (March 15)......cecsesesccsceceses Pilgrim Hall, Boston fundo sing a lullaby, but Mr. Sharpe did this and did it in its 
selectiiu. She completed her conquest of the auditors with a little — . Th . c . achiey 
; , . bh e audience forced him to repeat 
Spanish song, to which she played the accompaniment.—Washington A.Lesson With a Fam........scesccscccsocccccseceescesesess D’Hardelot V°TY charmingly, too * ES . _ °P perior 
Star, March 19, 1900. Mis Margaret Taylor (March 23)....++..++++++++- Cincinnati, Ohio the last verse of the Schubert “Cradle Song,” one of the cncall 
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simplest and yet loveliest of the s¢ven hundred odd melo- 
dies written by the immortal composer, “Die Fei,” 
Berger, and “Der Konig,” by Von Koss, have dramatic 
qualities, and Mr. Sharpe proved equal to them. The clos- 
ing group of songs were by American composers—‘‘Break, 
Break, Break,” by T. P. Ryder; “Once I Loved a 
Maiden Fair,” by Horatio W. Parker, and “Ah, ’Tis a 
Dream,” by C. B. Hawley. The last song seemed most 
appropriate, for it relates the fancies of the homesick wan- 
derer in foreign lands. 

Isidore Luckstone played Mr. Sharpe’s piano accompani- 
ments most sympathetically and very artistically. 

The audience which heard Mr. Sharpe included many of 
the leaders of fashion who manifest a sincere interest in 
musical functions. Among these are some of Mr. Sharpe’s 
personal friends, and a number of these remained after the 
recital to congratulate him. Mr. Sharpe appeared under the 
management of L. M. Ruben. 





Madame Pappenheim’s “An Evening 
with Mozart.” 


NDER the direction of Mme. Eugemie Pappenheim. 
the famous vocal teacher, who, it. may incidentaliy be 
remarked, was the first of the Wagner opera heroines in 
America, there was given last Tuesday evening the fifth 
musical evening of the Women’s Philharmonic. Madame 
Pappenheim had the kind assistance of August Walther, 
piano; the orchestra of the Brooklyn Clef Club (August 
C. Metz, conductor), and the following young artist 
pupils: Misses Frieda Stender, Emily Houghton, Lina 
Bechman, Margaret McGuane, Augusta Northup, Ida 
Hutching, Mrs. Grace Bronson and Dr. George Conquest 
Anthony; Miss Maida Craigen, reader, with Madame 
Pappenheim at the piano. The paper on Mozart, read by 
Miss Craigen, was most instructive and interesting, and 
delivered with telling effect, the dramatic training and ex- 
perience enjoyed by the fair reader being in evidence. 
Miss Stender, it is well known, sang Siebel “Faust” 
at the American opera last fall with great success. She 
has a pretty soprano voice, is very musical, and sang the 
aria allotted to her with much success. A graceful girl, 
contralto is Miss Northup, who like 
made a hit. Dainty songs, well sung, were those by 
Miss Hutching, who has animation, a prepossessing man- 
ner and expressive voice all in her favor. One of the most 
effective numbers was the closing duet, which was indeed 
most interestingly sung by the youthful Miss Stender and 
her partner, Mrs. Bronson; 
unity of ensemble. Dr. Anthony is a bass-baritone of un 
his voice has sonority, and 
under little wonder then that received 
rousing applause after his “Don Juan” Serenade. The 
quartet women’s the “Magic Flute” was 
one of the charming features of the program. and the four 
young ladies concerned are to be felicitated on the result 
Of August Walther, the we have fre- 
quently spoken, and his delivery of the five early compo 
sitions, as well as the great C minor Fantasia, by the im- 
mortal master, was the classic feature of the*evening. He 
made all that he played most clear, producing interest 
even in the infantile works, and the Fantasia was played in 
such fashion that one felt he knew and loved it 
The amateur orchestra did well, considering disadvan 
tage of surroundings and the not easy music, 
symphonically speaking, which they played 
Metz’s leading, which must lead 


with lovely voice 


wise 


this was sung with complete 


usual merit; is true and even, 


artistic control; he 


of voices from 


pianist-composer, 


strange 
Earnest en 
deavor characterizes Mr 
to good results. 

Madame Pappenheim was the recipient of many 
gratulations, all most and sincere, for those 
present knew well that hers was possibly the most difficult 
for Mozart 


con 
spontaneous 


task of the entire series of educational concerts, 

in its purity is seldom heard nowadays. The artistic results 

achieved by her pupils, their perfect stage presence, the su 

perior method, all were in evidence, and showed the experi- 

enced hand of the great prima donna of not so long ago. 
The remaining dates are Thursday, April 26, “Old Eng- 

lish Ballads,” Mme. Louise Gage Courtney; Tuesday, May 

“The R Romantic School,”’ Mme. Anna Lankow. 


Fletcher Music Method. 


inated by Evelyn -Ashton Fietcher. In- 
ong fi 





pee, Terms and 
Dates apply to 


Aiulf Hjorvard Concert. 


HE Anglo-Scandinavian pianist bearing the above 

unique name, and of the strikingly picturesque appear- 

ance presented herewith, made his New York début at Men- 

delssohn Hall last Tuesday evening, in a concert of his 
own, presenting this program: 


Overture to Egmont.................. Beethoven 
Ovehoctee. 

Concerto, E flat major, for piano and orchestra .. Beethoven 
Aiulf Hjorvard. 

Recitative and aria, Ah! Perfido.. Beethoven 

Mrs. Katherine Flemiag- Hinrichs. 

Phand cube, Gansta, GO. BWiccsevcdensccdeccocscccsscesccccecces Beethoven 
Aiulf Hjorvard. 

Scene and aria from the opera, Alfred....... Hjorvard 
Mrs. Hinrichs. 

Hungarian Fantaisie, for piano and orchestra - Liszt 
Aiulf Hjorvard. 

At the outset let it be said that those critics who judged 


of the entire evening after listening to the second and 





AIULF HJORVARD. 


third numbers only—as if a dinner could be judged by the 
soup, or a right average of the past winter season estab 
lished by singling out one of the months—that these crit- 
who shirked their duties, had they remained, would 
have been gratified by the further development of the 
pianist-composer 

Uncommonly nervous at the opening, 
Beethoven Concerto, 


ics, 


so 


that he could 
not do justice to the hampered also 
by certain mannerisms of conductor and orchestra, gotten 


together for the occasion, Mr. Hjorvard was certainly not 


at his best. This soon wore off, however, and when it 
came to the “Moonlight Sonata,” he disclosed a poetry of 
-onception, a lucidity of style and a liquid tone which 
made of the entire sonata a most worthy performance 


>» played it with a certain modern spirit and 
rect the Beethoven 
was Paderewski who has of recent 
In this repose had re 
was himself again—unfortunately too late 
for certain writers, who had hastened homeward 
yr more likely and bestirred 
selves to say unfair things, to put it mildly. 
The Scena and Aria from Hjorvard’s opera, 


lo be sure, he 


come to be gnized 


it 


sentiment as 
nterpretation, 
times set this style 


turned, and he 


now 
since 
Hjorvard’s 


however 


elsewhere, who then them 


“Alfred.” 


disclosed him as a composer of Wagnerian tendencies; in- 
deed, throughout there were Niebelungen-like suggestions, 
not melodically, but in the sense of the orchestration. Cli- 
max followed climax, a grand sweep of harmonies unusual, 
combinations of overpowering effectiveness, showing that 
the composer knows well how to wield his orchestral 
palette. Though written a bit high for the mezzo of Mrs 
Hinrichs, the lady nevertheless put most intelligent effort 
into it, making it highly dramatic, and earning what was 
evidently meant as a call for the composer, and was in- 
stead converted into an encore for the singer, who gave 
Goring Thomas’ “Summer Night” much’ feeling. 
The closing Hungarian Fantasia developed the pianist as 
a man of dashing temperament, novel and unique concep- 
tion, and full of self-control, the latter much needed in this 
work, lest it should run away with the player. Here 
things went with a mighty spirit, and orchestra, conductor 
and pianist alike shared in the triumph. The public found 
Aiulf Hjorvard, a stranger, a most interesting personality, 
fluent and gifted composer and brilliant pianist 

Conductor Hinrichs directed carefully and with entire 


with 


command 


Dannreuther Quartet Busy. 


Che thirteenth season of the Pianoforte Trio Club is now 
yn, with Mr, Dannreuther as leading violin, Richard Hoff- 
man at the piano. They gave last Monday the great Tschai- 
kowsky Trio, op. 50, and the Dvorak Dumky Trio. Nov- 
elties and the classics are regularly performed at these af 
fairs 

The seventeenth season of the Sunday Quartet concerts 
is also well on its way, the numbers at the last concert be- 
ing the Bach Concerto for piano in D minor, with strings; 
“Forellen’ 


the Tschaikowsky Serenade and the famous 
Quintet, by Schubert 
The announcement by another gaurtet that Dvorak’s 


Quartet, op. 105, in A flat, was played by them for the first 
time in New York is misleading, inasmuch as the Kneisel 
Quartet and the Dannreuthers both have played it here ever 
since 1895. The same is true concerning the Beethoven 
String Trio, op. 9, which has been played here for many 
years—probably for years before the leader of the quartet 
under discussion was born 

played for New 


and programs will show this 


These works were not the first time iz 


York, as recently announced, 


Riesberg Pupils. 


Misses Estelle Stewart and Faith Dor 
were here to pursue the study of 
which are Riesberg specialties, re- 
He has this year several 
prog 


Last season the 
sey, of Atlanta, 
piano and harmony, 
maining throughout the 


Ga., 


season 


most promising pupils, who have made remarkable 





ress in a short time, notably Miss Eugenia Warner, of 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Miss Hannah Hirschberg, a young pianist 
f talent Isidore Burns, who will one day be heard at a 
prominent organ here, and other pupils from Plushing, 
Yonkers, &c 
Pupil of Fonaroff, Not Brounoff. 

Che notice in our last issue relating to Mark Fonaroff’s 
pupil, young Shapiro, the violinist, who made such a suc 
ess at the “Ladies’ Progressive Circle” concert, gave the 


credit to Mr. Brounoff as teacher. Now, while Brounoff 


is a man of varied attainments, he by no means gives vio 


lin lessons, and wishes it understood that the violinist’s 
succéss was due entirely to Mark Fonaroff his teacher, 
a man indorsed by many leading lights of the musical 
protession 

ANTED—Young woman to teach piano in con- 

servatory; must be a successful teacher, and able 
to perform in public Address Jefferson, care THE 
Musica Courter. 
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Henry “Henry Wolfsohn Musical 
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by Dr. Hugo Rieman, Leipsic; Franklin 
Taylor, Dr. William Cummings, Antoinette Ster- 
ling. London ; Philip Sousa. Jaroslaw de Zielinski, 
Dr. William Mason, William Tomlins and many 
other prominent musicians in America and Europe 
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1125 Madison Ave., New York. 
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AND 
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Boston Music Notes. 


BOSTON, March 24, 1900. 


ME. CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE’S 





recital at Association Hall last week was 
one of the important musical events of the 
season. The program contained works of 
varied character, all of which were equally enjoyed. Bos- 
ton composers to the number of seven were represented. 
Franz, Gluck, Mozart and Brahms kept the balance for the 
classical. Mrs. Jessie Downer Eaton was the accompan- 
ist. The audience was a most enthusiastic one and 
Madame Clarke held their attention from the beginning to 
the end of the concert. 

Miss Helen Wright, soprano, sings at a concert in Taun- 
ton on the 29th, and is also engaged for the soprano role 
in “Elijah” at the White River Junction festival, May 8. 

Mrs. Maas Tapper goes to Europe in April and will be 
accompanied by Miss Strolfire, teacher of music at the 
Annie Wright Seminary of Seattle, Wash. They will first 
visit Paris, then go to Vienna. 

Mrs. L. P. Morrill, so well known in this city, will next 
year, under a manager, give recitals before schools, clubs, 
colleges, &c. These lectures will be illustrated by some 
one of Mrs. Morrill’s pupils, or by herself. 

Mrs. W. F. Edelsfen will be the soprano at the Park 
Street Church the coming year. 

The Orchestral Club of Belmont gave its first concert 
in the Town Hall on the gth. This club is composed of 
young people of Belmont, many of them pupils of R. B. 
Horne, and was organized last December. During the 
winter Charles S. Gilman has been the director. At the 
concert just given Miss Grace R. Horne sang several se- 
lections, winning many enthusiastic encores. The orches- 
tra members are: First violin, Miss Emily F. Hunt, Miss 
Rosamund M. Coolidge, Miss Adaline M. Swift, Harold 
Brown. Second violin, Miss Sarah M. Diaz, C. R. Hunt, 
H. E. Davis. Viola, R. B. Horne. ’Cello, G. C. Horne. 
Flute, J. M. Hernandez. Clarinet, O. Hammer. Cornet, 
B. J. Salstrom, H. W. Horne. Drums, R. M. Diaz, G. 
W. Davis. Piano, Miss Jennie G. Swift. 

Loyal L. Buffur will substitute at Trinity Church for 
Arthur Beresford during the latter’s absence on his Cali- 
fornia trip. 

A concert was given in Music Hall Thursday after- 
noon, by Vladimir de Pachmann and Henri Marteau. The 
program was: 


Damstin, BE. Wr indesctccbvesccdavwsccezsuntmadetinteccstidjcesceeee 
MM. De Pachmann and Marteau. 

Prelude and Fugue, G mimor.........ccccsecccccccccccescceececess Bach 
(For violin alone.) 

Raby 6a ta.ges-cn sata sched oncdse's ¢bemmesmisansipesaysiontedense vial Bach 

Pantasiostiick:, om. ah, TO. Socccoqescvcevccscccescesesosceseases Sjégren 

ated TP iieken sage vecccesscapacestistcossessrviveate Wieniawski 

M. Marteau. 

Welt BOONE. 6s iccceidevicdcdsdteagavedscdvectsccisetdeckuteue Chopin 

Der. To ond ncn eds dedccecvievecesvascesccnsescccsststncescstl Chopin 

I acc ceynnds cc ceiwiensapctoresctsencsvessnyerentnemnsdined Chopin 

WEED. da eddesiccics catduasedds nigguaetacesuremesntemadenee Chopin 
? M. De Pachmann. 

Geunta, A Mapes, OD. Geocccccccevccccsscepecccscevsececssoces Beethoven 


MM. De Pachmann and Marteau. 


Mr. Ernest Dohnanyi, the young Hungarian pianist, 
whose success at the last Symphony concert was so im- 
mediate and pronounced, will give a recital at Music Hall 
next Saturday afternoon. 

Miss Blanche West, of this city, made her first appear- 
ance in opera the past week at Manchester, N. H., sing- 
ing the title role in ‘“Maritana,” given by the lodge of 
Elks of that city. She was received into popular favor. 

The Ruggles Street Church Male Quartet will sing at 
the morning service only at that church in the future. 
The members have been associated for twenty years, which 
is a remarkable record in regard to church choirs. 

Signor Rotoli’s new Easter offertorium, “Terra Tre- 
muit,” together with his “Roman Festival Mass,” is to 
be given at Tremont Temple on Wednesday evening, 
March 28. 

Miss Frieda Siemens gave a piano recital to the students 
at the Conservatory Wednesday afternoon, the program 
being as follows: Fantaisie, Bach; Sonata, Beethoven; 
Concerto, G minor, Mendelssohn; Miss Siemens and Mr. 
Stasny; Nocturne, Valse, Chopin. Miss Siemens was en- 
thusiastically received. 

The programs for the Holyoke Musical Festival have 
been received. There will be two concerts and one re- 
hearsal. The concerts will be at 3 in the afternoon, and 
8 in the evening. The programs are as follows: 


AFTERNOON. 


Ble cnc vecebncedovocesneossoes cosene.wepncssineeeneahsenaianeal Bach 
GOERS 2. cccccccccctcccccccccccocesescesbosuneceeeenliies canal Bach 
String Orchestra. 
Piano Concerto, No. 2, in G minor...............++.+++.+-Saint-Saéns 
Mr. Sherwood and Orchestra. 
Unfinished Symphony in B mimor...............-0.04-eeeeeees Schubert 


Orchestra. 


Hungarian Fantaisic...........---.s.-csssseeeeeereeeceeseeseeeeees 
Mr. Sherwood and. Orchestra. 





Rhapsodie, Espafia.................. Ranesekthts ><tebasstabycces Chabrier 
Orchestra. 
EVENING. 

WOOGIE. ccandedicwesss veces cheeneahbtetulhsesscevescetusheorciaawn Handel 


Miss Hoffmann, soprano; Mr. Williams, tenor; Miss Miller, 
contralto; Mr. Witherspoon, bass. 
Chorus and Orchestra. 

Miss Gertrude Walker gave a concert at Salem on Wed- 
nesday evening, assisted by Mr. Phippen and Mr. Cham- 
berlain. Miss Walker was heard in songs and arias in 
English, French, Latin and German. One of her numbers 
was “With Verdure Clad.” 

The third organ recital, given under the auspices of the 
music committee of the Brookline Educational Society, 
will be held at Harvard Church, Brookline, on Wednes- 
day evening, March 21, at 8 o'clock. 

An invitation musicale and reception was given last 
Tuesday in the studio on the seventh floor of the Lederer 
Building, Providence, R. I., by the Octave, an organiza- 
tion composed of the following musicians: W. H. Arnold, 
David E. Carter, A. T. Foster, Clarence G. Hamilton, 
George H. Lomas, Earl H. Leavitt, H. C. Macdougall 
and N. L. Wilbur. 

A vocal recital was given in Association Hall last week 
by the pupils of Sig. Augusto Vannini: The program was 
chosen to show to good advantage the voices of the 
singers. Sig. De Vots and Di Pesa, pianists, and Mr. 
Hadley, ‘cellist, assisted. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra will appear at the 
Coliseum, in Hartford, Corn., Wednesday evening, 
April 4. 

The third concert of the Whitinsville Musical Associa- 
tion will be given on Tuesday evening, March 27, in Me- 
morial Hall. The program will include Gounod’s “St. 
Cecilia Mass,” and excerpts from Mendelssohn’s oratorio, 
“Elijah.” Am orchestra, chosen from the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will accompany the chorus, as well as 
the following artists: Mrs. Eva Gardner Coleman, of New 
York, soprano; Mrs. Ralph C. Krapp, of Worcester, con- 
tralto; Ericsson F. Bushnell, of New York, bass; Frank 
V. Pollock, tenor. Arthur M. Curry, of this city, is con- 
ductor for the association, and Arthur J. Bassett, of 
Worcester, is pianist. 

At the New England Conservatory of Music last 
Wednesday a recital was given by students of the advanced 
classes. 

The most important numbers in Gounod’s oratorio, 
“Mors et Vita,” will be given at the Commonwealth Ave- 
nue Church to-morrow evening. Besides the quartet of 
the church, Arthur Beresford, Frederick Smith, Mrs. 
Jennie Patrick Walker and Miss Gertrude Edmands will 
be heard in solos. 

The Cecilia will sing a miscellaneous program at their 
closing concert of the season on April 25. 

Mrs. May Sleeper Ruggles is at Lakewood, N. J. She 
will return in season to assume her position as contralto at 
Berkeley Temple. 

Mrs. Madeline Schiller, pianist, assisted by the Adam- 
owski Quartet—Mr. Maquarre, flute; Mr. Selmer, clarinet, 
and Mr. Hackenbarth, horn—will give a concert in As- 
sociatiom Hall Thursday afternoon. The program will 
include Rubinstein’s octet, which Mrs. Schiller introduced 
here. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Hallett Gilberte have cards out for their 
seventeenth evening of music in their apartments at the 
Charlesgate on Wednesday evening. The program will be 
made up of works by Boston composers. 

Marie Brema will be the soloist at the Friday and Satur- 
day Symphony concerts; singing Saint-Saéns’ “La Fiancée 
du Timbalier” and songs by Wagner. The remainder of 
the program will be Schubert's overture to “Alfonso and 
Estrella,” Grieg’s “Peer Gynt,” Suite No. 1, and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Scotch” Symphony. 

Mrs. J. L. Gardner opens her house March 29, at 3 P. | 
M., for a song recital, given by Mrs. Adah Benzing, as- | 
sisted by Otto Roth, violinist, and George Proctor, pianist. 

Miss Marcia Craft will sing at a concert to be given in 
Mary Lyon Chapel, Mount Holyoke College, South Had- | 
ley, on the evening of the 27th Other soloists will be Miss 
Emma Buch of Hartford, Conn.; Miss Mabel Ladd and 
Edmund C. Bliss, of Holyoke. Recitatives, arias and cho- | 
ruses from “The Messiah,” ‘““The Creation” and “Elijah” | 
will be given The men of the Second Congregational 
Church choir of Holyoke will take part. W. C. Ham- 
mond, organist. 

The Morris Steinert collection of musical instruments 
has been formally accepted by the Yale University Cor- 
poration, and a suitable hall for the housing and the exhi- 
bition of the collection will need to be provided as the gift 
is proportional to the size of the accommodation. The 
collection is valuable and comprehensive; in fact, larger 
and more complete than is now possessed by any American 
institution. The letter of acceptance by Yale was written 
by Secretary Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., and thanks the 
donor for the gift and promises to use best endeavors to 
provide a suitable place for its exhibition at the earliest 
possible moment. 


Church, Chelsea, this evening, at 8 o’clock, by the chorus 
choir of the church, assisted by Mrs. W. A. Onthank, Miss 
Bernice W. Merritt, Mrs. Herbert Follett, Mrs. Fannie 
Holt Reed, Frederick Smith, F. E. R. Grant, and G. W. 
F. Reed, organist and director. 

The Harvard Musical Club, comprising glee, banjo and 
mandolin, gave their annual concert last Wednesday even- 
ing in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. The theatre was 
‘filled to overflowing by an appreciative audience and many 
encores were given. 


Savage and the Music Hall. 


In a recent interview H. W. Savage said: As the agent 
for the present owners of the Music Hall property, I wish 
to correct the unauthorizei and contradictory series of 
statements appearing in this morning’s issue of the Bos- 
ton Post. 

This purchase of the old Music Hall was made February 
8, 1899, over a year ago, by a syndicate which I represent 
and of which R. H. Allen is simply one member, and was 
a real estate transaction pure and simple. The property 
is in the market and can be purchased to-day. 

Mr. Allen has never had a plan of securing a license 
for himself or of running a vaudeville entertainment in 
conjunction with the sale of drinks. He has not been in 
New York consulting with me on this matter, but has 
been in Havana, is still South, and I have not seen him for 
a month. 

In connection with my real estate business, I have had 
plans drawn which simply contemplate modernizing the 
interior of the hall and adding to the comfort and con- 
venience of its patrons. 

I am not retained to handle any vaudeville enterprise, 
nor is that my line of work. Since the termination of my 
connection with the Castle Square Theatre I have had no 
intention of establishing a permanent opera company in 
Boston. 





International Prize Competition 





For the Prizes of the Anton Rubinstein Founda- 
tion. 





N accordance with the rules, confirmed by Imperial 
authority, respecting the international competition 
for the music prizes founded by Anton Rubinstein, 
the director of the St. Petersburg Conservatory an- 

nounces that in compliance with paragraphs 2, 4, 6, 7 and 8 

of the rules the third prize competition will take place on 

the 7th (20th) of August, 1900, at Vienna, in the small hall 
of the Society of Friends of Music. 

2. The prizes are distributed every five years, and con 
sist of 5,000 francs for composers and 5,000 for pianists. 
Both can be assigned to the same person if he is deemed 
worthy in both departments. 

In case of the non-assignment of one or two prizes, two 
second prizes of 2,000 francs each can be given in their 
place ™ 

The first competition shall take place in 1890 at St. Peters 
burg, the second at Berlin, the third at Vienna, the fourth 
in Paris and so on in the same order. The competitions 
shall take place in the course of the month of August. 

6. In the competition only persons of the male sex, of 
the age between twenty and twenty-six, can take part, and 
that without distinction of nationality, religion or position, 
and quite independent of where they received their musical 
education. Those who have received a prize at the first 
competition cannot enter the next one, but those who have 
been competitors without winning a prize can take part in 
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the next competition if their age complies with the above 
mentioned conditions. 

7. The prizes will be allotted under the presidency of the 
director of the St. Petersburg Conservatory, by an assembly 
of persons who, at his invitation, have received from va- 
rious conservatories and other recognized musical institu- 
tions, one delegate to each, plenary powers for that pur- 
pose. The committee will be in working order as soon as 
twelve persons have been admitted. The decision about 
awarding a prize is by a majority of two-thirds of the 
voices. If fewer than twelve of the invited members are 
present the conductor of the prize competition has the right 
to ask other known musicians to become members of the 
examining commission in place of the absent ones. 

8. The prizes can be awarded only to those who [ulfill 
the requirements of the following program. The judge 
of the prizes must be guided, in judging the compositions, 
by the creative talent of the composer, and in judging the 
pianists by his artistically perfect execution. 


Program of the Prize Competition. 


(a) For composers. Delivery of the following contpo- 
sitions: 

1. A concert piece for piano, with orchestra, in two copies 
of the score. One copy for the orchestral accompani- 
ment arranged for a second piano, with the orchestra 
voices, of which three each are for the first and second 
violins, and two each for the violas, violoncelli and 
double basses. 

2. A sonato for piano alone, or for piano and one or more 
stringed instruments, in two copies of the work and 
separate voices for the string instruments employed 

3. Some small pieces for piano, two copies of each 


Conditions. 


In the prize competition only those compositions will 
be admitted of which the piano part is executed by the 
composer himself, and which have not previously ap- 
peared in print. 


(b) For pianists. Performance of the following compo- 


sitions: 

1. A. Rubinstein. A concerto with orchestral accompani 
ment. 

2. J. S. Bach. A prelude with four voiced fugue 

3. Haydn or Mozart. An andante or adagio. 

4. Beethoven. One of the Sonatas, op. 78, 81, 90, 101, 106, 
109, 110, III. 

5. Chopin. A mazurka, a nocturne, a ballade. 


6. Schumann. One or two number from the Fantaisie- 
stiicken or Kreisleriana. 
7. Liszt. An etude. 

Those who wish to take part in the prize competition 
must, before the 25th July (7 August), 1901, send in a 
written notice to the office of the St. Petersburg Con- 
servatory, with the necessary documents, or their officially 
certified copies respecting their personality and their age 





Scandinavian Music at the Gamut 
Club. 


HE Listemann Trio, assisted by Mrs. Axel C. Hall- 
beck, the Swedish soprano, illustrated the music of 
Scandinavia last Saturday evening at the Gamut Club be 
fore a large and representative musical audience at the “Old 
First” Church. 

Mr. Carl presided, and the essay was read by Miss Ol- 
cott. Paul and Franz Listemann, with Mrs. Ellen Berg- 
Parkyn, played the “Novelettes,” by Gade, with excellent ef- 
fect, and made a fine ensemble. The solo work by the in- 
dividual artists was done with artistic finish, and served well 
to illustrate the music of the North. A group of folksongs, 
sung by Mrs. Hallbeck, was an important feature of the 
excellent program, which was as follows: 


Music in Scandinavia. 
Miss Olcott. 


Essay 


Trio, Novelettes for piano, violin and ‘cello...........--- ... Gade 
Piano— 
NE. 5 cre cs conbet cbse sivecccc cc cnsughecesedé ... Sjogren 
TAM GB Ge. 2.....20 02 cccscccccccccrcccccssesercnesenes Kjerulf 
"Cello and pianiG, Sonata, op. 36......--.....cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeennes Grieg 
Piano, Kontraster, Suite for piano..............+--00eeeeeeeees Norman 
Drom. Verlighet. Forr. Nu. Thornklockorna. 
Folksongs— 
GH ca ncecedecescsesscorccabuccstensebesenbesooscosnens -_—— 
Polska fran Upland.............-s-seseeeeeeeeceeecceeaes Dannstrém 
Jag ar en Nordisk Flicka...............-..sceeeeeeeeeeees Jacobson 
Piano 
Etude de Concert, op. 11. .....-.00-- see eeeeeeesecencweeees Gréndah! 
Humoresqiie, op. 15... -.--eeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeereteeceseeees Gréndah! 
Violin and piano, Sonata (two moveétiients).... ..........-++- Sjdgren 


Andarite. Finale (vivace). 
The final méeting of the seasén will occur on Saturday 
evening, April 7, when the subject will be “The Develop- 
ment of Music in America.” 





Bloomficld-Zeisler’s Jubilee. 
[By Wire. ] 


CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIEK 
March 24, 1900, ' 


acre BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER’S jubilee to-night 
(Saturday) at Central Music Hall a great triumph 
Pianist was in magnificent form and played a program of 
five 


manded encores, lasting over two and a half hours. 


imperatively de 
The 


greatest enthusiasm prevailed, and most fittingly did this 


fourteen numbers, in addition to 


one of the greatest of women pianists celebrate the twenty 
fifth anniversary of her first appearance 


FLORENCE FRENCH 


More from Philadelphia. 


Marcu 16, 1900 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

Fe) AVING just read the letter from X defending 

. the musical positon of Philadelphia, ‘Darkest 

(2 Philadelphia” as he facetiously calls it, | am 

tempted to say that many Philadelphians can 

remember even darker times musically, when music lovers 

sighed in vain for the wealth of good public music they 

now have. Still what they did have came pleasantly and 

spontaneously; there was the good old Italian opera, the 

French opera bouffe and the English opera; then the 

rage of the Gilbert and Sullivan period, and the old 

Germania orchestras with popular music and crowded 
halls 

All this was before the age of patronesses—not that 
patronesses have any age. God forbid. Those whom the 
gods love die young, for uader the perennial sunshine of 
the gods’ protection youth is the fountain of its own re- 
sources—old age has no part in it. Thanks to the dignified 
system of booming or dooming the best or the worst, it fre 
quently happens that one is blessed or cursed with either 

The opera season has just breathed its last sigh in Phila- 
delphia through the plastic, bewitching mouth of Calvé’s 
Carmen, and with this round of the music drama there has 
been almost the best on the stage, and in the audience an 
assemblage of wealth, beauty and fashion that came and 
went, rustled and flounced between the bars of melody like 
the lashing of a whip upon the nerves of the would-be 
listeners, who, having gone to the expensive opera and 
enjoyed it as best they could under the circumstances, are 
now looking with apprehension upon the aftermath, com 
ing, as it does, to them with a tinge of sadness on its ten- 
der verdure—because the opera has swallowed their mu 
sical pocketbook. That is why some people have to be 
frugal, Monsieur X. There are a great many calls upon 
the public, and the poor public, maybe, gets tired; but 
would they if they were more discriminating, more loyal, 
and less like sheep; and wouldn't it be better and much 
more artistic if we could go back to those darker days, 
and let the better win; in fact, compete with its kind? 
An honest, open fight, fiddle against fiddle, and let the 
artist stand firm who draws the finest bow. 

Wouldn't it, indeed, be more honorable in the long run 
to buy our audiences with merit—the trite, pure, sacred 
fire—than to grovel at society's feet and solicit patronage 
from people who know nothing of art, and are therefore 
incapable of the finest discrimination. We. might have 
Jess music, but what we did have would be built on a 
firmer basis; the quality would be better, the position of 
the artist more assured and certainly more dignified. 
There would be less social clashing; there could not be 
more discontent among the artists themselves. 

Tt seéms almost pitiful to hear a genuine artist admit 
his inability to cope with the success of an artistically 
lesser light, who by some trick of manner, or some un- 
known influence, has acquired a social pull—a social pull 
—what magic in the phrase! To what a plight has art 
fallen. Alas! And under the cloak of American 
patriotism, is suspected a ruse to push a new favorite. 
Mr. Scheel is to have a chance, and we are told is drilling 
a large orchestra to play at the Academy of Music in two 
concerts, for the benefit of soldiers’ widows and orphans 
It is true a large number of poor musicians will thus 
have employment; let us hope for the sake of the city that 
they will all be Philadelphians. True they are not soldiers’ 
widows, but then a thousand or two dollars raised for the 
bereaved of our soldiers can well be spared for the sake 
of proving how well Mr. Scheel can wield the baton, and 
guide an orchestra made up of men trained by a Philadel- 
phia leader, whose only crime consists in being a Phila 
delphian, while Mr. Scheel is a stranger from foreign 
lands. In order to raisé money for our soldiers, of course, 
it goes without saying that there must be great attractioris 
lest the purse strings of our patriotic 400 should be drawn 
too tightly. The expenses for the famous Langtry pet- 
formance were trifling, but then that was for the English, 
and there was no special axe to be ground, except maybe 


now, 





just a little one in the hope of an autograph letter from 
her Majesty the Queen. Philadelphia seems to have two 
factions, in the so-called Permanent Orchestra, fund pa- 
tronesses, or something of the sort. Both factions I am 
told are determined, and the war is bitter. Any means to 
the end, is a common motto 

One thing appears true, however, to a looker on in 
Vienna, and that is, though of Philadelphia they are most 
un-Philadelphian in their aspirations or enthusiasms 


R.C 
. 


In Texas. 


RNEST GAMBLE has just closed a most successful 
three weeks’ tour of Texas, visiting all the important 
cities 
musical people of Sherman enjoyed such an 
artistic treat as the recital by Ernest Gamble last evening at the 
North Texas Female College. Mr. Gamble impresses at once by the 
dignity and refinement of his bearing, and he delighted his discrim- 
In the exacting 


Seldom have the 


inating audience last night with his artistic work 


requirements of the Handel number and the “Cretan” song he 
showed the wonderful power, depth and flexibility of his voice.- 
Sherman Democrat. 

The recital was of that high class seldom offered to the people of 
this city. Mr. Gamble’s singing was excellent. He has a deep, 
tuneful and finely modulated voice, just the kind that charms. His 
easy method, his presence and the little action he puts into his work 


were all superb.—Gainesville Times 


Other Side of the Opera. 


**C) NCE more the opera!” sighed Mrs. Dobley oves 

the breakfast table in an ecstasy of musical de- 
light as she looked over the morning paper. 

“How I love Vogner!” said Dobley. “Dear, dear old 
Vogner.” He rolled up his eyes in imitation of the 
Wagnerite talking about his idol 

“You must secure seats for us at once, Mr. Dobley; 
I don’t wish to miss a night.” 

“Us?” asked Mr. Dobley 

“Why, yes; the Van Rippers are going.” 

“I suppose that settles it. Now, look here, Honora, I'll 
get you the seats, but you make up some kind of a pool 
with the Van Rippers and go with them. I tell you grand 
opera jars me. 

“I suppose you mean that soul tension that the music 
produces; that magnetic influence that comes over the 
footlights and permeates the audience?” 

“No, I don’t allude to that exactly, Mrs. Dobley. I am 
thinking of last season, when we went to the opera, and a 
certain magnetic influence sent Van Ripper and myself 
out to a neighboring café, where we sought oblivion so 
successfully that it usually took a week to get over a grand 
opera night. And there was always a lot of men doing the 
same thing.” 

“I am sure you have a musical soul, John; 
hear you talk like this 
times.” ° 

“No; you don’t always catch the idea. But this one is 
like this: Grand opera always seems to me like the most 
unmitigated fool nonsense. It strikes me as being funny, ° 
but not funny enough. Do you see?” 

“Funny? Grand opera?” 

“Yes, but not sufficiently so. It’s so absolutely impossible 
and unreal. So is all opera, of course, but at a comic 
opera they let you laugh once in a while. But at the Met- 
ropolitan you just have to sit up and look pleasant, and 
all the time wish you were at Tony Pastor’s or any other 
I tell you, I won’t stand for it 


I hate to 
I can’t understand you some- 


place on the map but there 
any more. I’m through!” 

“You certainly must be a musical heathen to talk in that 
way,” said Mrs. Dobley, “and I thought you had so much 
music and poetry in you! I hope you won't let other folks 
hear you talking that way. They would think your mind 
was affected. Everyone adores grand opera. What do you 
mean ?” 

“Well, it’s like this 
a story, don’t they? There’s supposed to be a plot some- 


In grand opera they start in to tell 
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where, a scheme, you understand, a hero, a heroine and all 
the rest.” 

“Why, certainly. Some of the most beautiful legends in 
the world are told in that way.” 

“Well, now, what I object to is the length of time they 
take to unfold that plot, to tell the story and get it to a 
finish. They sing at each other for a quarter of an hour 
about some matter that could be settled in two sentences. 
They sing things over and over again, and then have the 
supes sing choruses from the wings as though time were 
eternity. While this is going on I am always waiting for 
them to play ball. Oh, they are so slow in grand opera that 
business must have been at a standstill in those days. Noth- 
ing doing but singing! Can’t you see how foolish it all is?” 

“T could never look at it in that light,” said Mrs. Dobley, 
decidedly. “I enjoy the music extremely; I enjoy every 
note! And those deep orchestral effects and the choruses 
and everything! I think it’s lovely.” 

“And the recitative? Now, Mrs. Dobley, can you truth- 
fully say that you enjoy all those long-drawn-out parts, 
where they line up on either side of the stage and begin to 
fling musical repartee at each other? That is the part that 
drives Van Ripper and myself to drink: We can stand a 
good chorus or a song by an artist whose salary com- 
mands our respect. It only bores Van Ripper, but it 
exasperates me. I tell you grand opera is largely an 
American fad. And the only reason men go is because 
they have to.” 

“You should read more, Mr. Dobley, and cultivate your 
mind on musical matters, so that you would not take this 
peculiar point of view. It’s all a matter of culture and 
education, and when you talk like that you are only mak- 
ing an unconscious confession of—of—— 

“Ignorance?” said Mr. Dobley. 

“Well, not quite that. Say an absence of appreciation 
for the highest form of musical art.” 

“On the contrary, Mrs. Dobley, I enjoy good music 
and can stand opera even when it’s comic, and the people 
on the stage scem to realize the plumb absurdity of it all. 
But take the other—oh, it’s weird! A chap sees a girl in 
grand opera, and conceives a violent love for her. What 
does he do? Anything and everything that he wouldn’t 
do in real life. He breaks out in song and tells the whole 
town about it. Everyone, in fact, is let into the secret 
but the girl herself, who suffers for three acts and imagines 
he loves someone else. During three verses he stands 
like an insipid idiot, first on one foot and then on the 
other, yelling his love out to the neighborhood. It al- 
ways happens outdoors in opera. And the girl! Oh, 
those impossibly heroic, impossibly foolish grand opera 
girls! Oh, la-la-la-la!” 

“Really, Mr. Dobley, I cannot imagine what you mean. 
Are you alluding to the great heroines of opera when you 
say Ht aie 2% 








“That's what I mean, Mrs. Dobley. In real life if a girl 
saw a man starting in to act that way there are several 
things she might do. But never by any chance does she 
do what she would on earth when she is in grand opera. 
She might call a policeman or ring for an ambulance, or 
go over and give him a tract or her visiting card; but not 
in a thousand yours would she stand there looking at him 
sing and joining in little spurts of duet with a man she 
hadn’t been introduced to. That’s the way I see it, and I 
thing it’s foolish!” 

“All people have not your keen sense of humor, Mr. Dob- 
ley,” said Mrs. Dobley. ‘Most of us appreciate the esthetic 
beauty of the combined music, and great voices. We don’t 
quite look for such realism as you seem to demand, and we 
don’t object to the-——the——” 

“Foolishness. No, that’s it. People seem to like it. 
Now, take two men in grand opera who are going to fight 
a duel, say. They snarl and bow-wow at each other for fif- 
teen minutes before they begin to mix up. Then between 
times they sing little ditties about what they are going to 
do to the other feliow, giving away all their points, as it 
were, and trying to look pretty all the time. That’s so like 
a fight, isn’t it? I tell you, Mrs. Dobley, it is absurd. This 
is an age of realism in art.” 

“What would you have them do?” 


“Well, not sing and fight at the same time first. But un- 
derstand me, Mrs. Dobley, I have no plan to reform grand 
opera except to shorten it and cut out the recitative part. 
This would lessen the misery of the people who are waiting 
for something to happen in an ordinarily probable way. 
Now, take the duel, for instance. One of the men gets a 
jolt——” 

“A what?” 

Well, a jab with a sword that downs him. What does 
he do? Why, sing, of course. What does the other fellow 
do? Sing tra-la-la. On come the villagers skipping like 
goats. Do they help the man or call the police? No, be- 
cause it’s grand opera. They sing a few songs. They sing 
about battle, murder and sudden death, just as quick as they 
hear of it. The soldiers sing as they march off to war; the 
clergymen sing as they marry people and bury them. And 
once won’t do. They sing it over and over again, and peo- 
ple come on and ask what’s the matter, and they sing it to 
them a few more times, and first thing you know they are 
all singing, friends and enemies all together; the whole 
bunch like a musical lunatic asylum. Now just to show you 
how idiotically impossible and comical grand opera is, Mrs. 
Dobley, let us bring it down to to-day. You are sitting here 
at the breakfast table, suppose, and I come in to join you. 
Do I walk in decently, soberly, pleasantly and sanely? Ah, 
no, not a bit like it. But like this.” 

Mr. Dobley vanished into the hall for a moment and then 
reappeared with his overcoat draped over one shoulder like 


a cape and a soft felt hat pulled down over his eyes. He 
looked exactly like a brigand. He clutched the portiére as 
he entered, locking stealthily from side to side and ad- 
vanced to the table in long strides. Mrs. Dobley sat look- 
ing at him with amazement and some anxiety. 

“Goo—oo—ood morning—Mrs. Dobley!” sang Mr. Dob- 
ley in an impressive basso. “Now,” he continued, “that 
would never end the matter, you know. You'd sing good 
morning seventeen or eighteen times and then we'd do a 
song and dance about it before it was quite settled; then 
I'd start singing again. Oh, you couldn’t stop me. What— 
ha—a-ve we to eat this —mo—r—r—ning?’ he chanted. I 
wouldn’t give you any chance to answer unless you broke 
in when I stopped to get breath. Finally, when I stopped 
with a flourish, neither of us eating, remember, only wait- 
ing to get through the singing, you’d begin a dainty little 
tremolo like this : ‘Or—an—ges—oatmeal—and cre—e—eam. 
And ha—a—a—am and eggs.’ You'd go over this, you 
know, eight or nine times and then I'd sing: ‘What! ha—a 
—m and eggs again? I thought I told you I was tired of 
ham and eggs.’ Then you'd sing: ‘It is the coo—oo—oo— 
k’s fault.’ You know you always blame everything on the 
cook. Then I should sing: ‘We'll have to fire the cook!’” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Dobley, “you always say that, too, but 
you never take any active part in such a proceeding.” 


“We are talking of grand opera now, Mrs. Dobley, and 
I really think you are beginning to grasp what I mean when 
I speak of its absurdity. You see how funny it seems when 
you bring it down to real life. We'd sing about cook all 
through breakfact. Then I'd sing the news out of the 
morning paper, and you'd probably sing about the bargain 
sales and we'd go on singing as though we had time to 
burn. Then I’d start for the office. But I wouldn’t go all 
at once. Oh, no! I’d sing about it for an hour and a half 
and tell you the story of my life in several different keys 
and you’d flash high notes on me and we'd do a walk 
around, and anyone who happened to see us would put us 
down as two first-class idiots.” 

“I think they would be perfectly justified,” said Mrs. 
Dobley. “But regarding grand opera I think the trouble is 
that you lack appreciation of the subject. You simply don’t 
know—” 

“No, I don’t,” said Dobley; “and I'll be hanged if I am 
going to pretend that I do. And now, Mrs. Dobley, as the 
hour is waxing apace I'll sing you a little farewell song.” 
Dobley struck another attitude and began to intone a song 
of good-bye. “How perfectly silly you are!” remarked his 
wife. “Really, Mr. Dobley, there are times when you seem 
to be afflicted with a sort of hysteria that suggests child- 
ishness.” 

But Mr. Dobley only danced gaily from the room in the 
fashion of a Spanish dancer, stamping his feet, shaking 
his head and banging imaginary castanets while he still 
sang his gut. byes. —Sunday Times. 
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